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THE 


ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


SEVENTH Sertes.—Vov. 1920.—No. 1. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF THE OALENDAR. 


NE of the most important duties of the old Roman priest- 
hood was the preparation of the calendar for each year. 
The Christian priest has indeed duties more important, but he, 
too, is concerned more or less with the preparation of the calen- 
dar; for not only the Church calendar, or Ordo, but many of 
the popular yearly almanacs are edited by the clergy. The use 
of the Breviary and Missal, too, entails daily reference to the 
calendar, and so the importance for us of any question dealing 
with calendar reform is at once evident. 

Of late there has been much talk of simplifying the calendar. 
Many scholars are of the opinion that we are in arrears in our 
computation of time, and that we have not yet made a gain on 
the Julian calendar reformed by Pope Gregory XIII. “We 
retain,” says Dr. P. Fischer, “ even its peculiarities, which from 
a modern point of view are absurd; for instance, the allotment 
to February of but twenty-eight days, and fixing the inter- 
calary day on 29 February.” It is indeed surprising that in 
such an age of inventions we should rest content with an imper- 
fect calendar. Nevertheless we can partly understand why no 
improvements have been made on a calendar adopted in the 
year 46 B. C., and not revised since 1582, if we consider that 
the slightest change in the calendar must be subscribed to by 
the two greatest powers on earth—the Church and the State. « 

Governments, it appears, would not be hard to satisfy in the 
matter ; but for the Church the question has deeper issues. The 
following suggestions deal with the question principally in its 
relation to the Church. 

The 365 (or 366) days of the year could be distributed over 
the twelve months so that the first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, 
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eleventh, and twelfth month would have thirty days, while the 
second, fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth, and in leap-year the twelfth 
month also, would have thirty-one days. The intercalary day 
has no special relation to any month: it is the day necessary for 
the completion of four full years and hence its proper place 
would seem to be at the end of the fourth year.’ There it 
would disturb reckoning less than now, and would serve excel- 
lently as a day of special atonement.’ In this plan the feasts of 
the Church would follow in exactly the same order as now, and 
a revision of the Missal and Breviary would be unnecessary. 

The most important point, however, in simplifying the calen- 
dar, would be to establish a fixed date for Easter, thus making 
the calendar unchangeable. Most authorities place the death 
of Christ on the fifteenth of Nisan of the year 30 of our era.* 
With the days of the year distributed as above suggested, this 
date would correspond to the ninety-seventh day of the year, 
and Easter, the ninety-ninth day, would fall on 8 April. This 
day is in the very middle of the space of time within which 
Easter may now be celebrated, viz., from 23 March to 25 April. 
The ninety-ninth day will be on a Sunday when the litera 
Dominicalis is A, and when New Year’s Day falls on a Sunday, 
as will happen in 1922. 

In order that this ninety-ninth day should fall on a Sunday 
every year, one day of the year could not be reckoned as a 
weekday. The 183rd day of the year—31 June—would seem 


1 The intercalary month and later the intercalary day were placed at the end 
of the year by the Romans, when the new year began with 1 March, as hap- 
pened up till 45 B. C. 

2 After a period of five years (/ustrum), the ancient Romans were wont to 
celebrate a “ dies lustralis” (cf. agua lustralis) or day of special atonement. 


8 Cf. Bach, Monatstag und Jahr des Todes Christi, St. Louis, 1912; Von 
Bebber, Zur Chronologie des Lebens Jesu, Minster, 1898; Belser, in Biblische 
Zeitschrift, I, 55-63, 160-174; idem, Das Evang. des hl. Johannes, St. Louis, 
1905; and Abriss des Lebens Jesu von der Taufe bis sum Tode, St. Louis, 
1916; Corn. a Lapide, Jn Evang. S. Joan., XIII, 1; Cornely, Historica et 
Critica Introductio, III, 269; Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, I, 5, London, 1890; Grimm-Zahn, Das Leben Jesu, New York and 
Cincinnati, 1909, II, 88; Hontheim, “ Das Todejahr Christi und die Danielsche 
Wochenprophetie ”, in Katholik, Mainz, 1906; Ladeuze, “ La date de la mort 
du Christ”, Revue d’Hist. eccles., V, 893 ff; Schneid, Der Monatstag des 
Abendmahles und Todes U. H. Jesu Christi, New York and Cincinnati, 1905; 
Schuster-Holzhammer-Schaefer, Handbuch der bibl. Geschichte, St. Louis, 1910, 
II, 151 and 448 ff. Dausch favors the opinion that the 14th of Nisan of the 
year 33 (=3 April, 33) is the day on which Jesus died. (Cf. Theol. Revue, 
1918, 7/8, 156/7. 
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best fitted for this “neutral” day. By placing it here, both 
halves of the year would be made of equal length, and the 
second half of the year would also begin on a Sunday, as well 
as each of the four quarters. The intercalary day or leap- 
day every four years on 31 December would not have to be 
reckoned as a weekday either. In the Breviary on these two 
days we would have festive offices: on 31 June, Commem. S. 
Pauli; and on 31 December, Officium de Dominica infra octa- 
vam Nativitatis. 

Every man is a born philosopher, with the word “ why ” ever 
upon his lips, and I hear it enunciated roundly by my clerical 
readers. Hence, before speaking of the advantages of a simpli- 
fied calendar, let us examine the objections which might be 
made. 

The clergy are more conservative than any other body of 
professional men. Holy Mother Church has, as it were, be- 
queathed conservatism to them as a heritage. Hence any talk 
of innovation finds little or no response in clerical circles. We 
have followed the old method so far, and why attempt a change 
at this late date? We have scarcely become accustomed to the 
reform of the Breviary, and are we now to havea reform of the 
calendar? These and similar thoughts are sure to be to the 
fore until we can be convinced of the opportuneness of the 
movement. 

Tenacious adherence to old customs is not always laudable, 
else we should still at close of day bring forth our pine torches, 
our tallow candles, or our oil lamps, as in times long past. 
When the new is evidently simpler and better than the old; 
when it puts an end to many inconveniences, is productive of 
decided advantages and is to be had without sacrificing prin- 
ciple, it were folly to take up an attitude of unreasoning op- 
position to change. The proposed reform of the calendar calls 
for no sacrifice of principle; nothing can be lost and much can 
be gained by it, especially in ecclesiastical circles. Much can 
be lost, however, if we refuse to understand the signs of the 
times. The call for a reform and simplification of the calen- 
dar has been loud and long among laymen—-statesmen, his- 
torians and writers in the daily press; and the desire to fix 
unalterably the date of Easter goes back to the first Christian 
centuries. Evidently the question demands a final settlement. 
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The subject was warmly discussed in 1582 when Pope Gregory 
XIII undertook the reform of the calendar, and from time to 
time down to our own day the discussion has been renewed. 
Certain it is that so much talk about simplifying the calendar 
will sooner or later have its effect. It is important, then, that 
we ourselves take the initiative before the matter has gone 
beyond our control and ordered in a manner wholly to our 
dislike.* | 

The proposal is opportune as a complement to the reform 
of the Breviary. The new Psalter was but the introduction. 
When the revision of the Vulgate, on which the Benedictines 
are now engaged, shall have been completed, the psalms and 
scriptura occurrens of the Breviary will be made to conform. 
The lessons of the first nocturn for quadragesimal time will be 
arranged in a connected series, and many other changes will 
be made. 

Easter has been regulated by the first full moon of spring 
for many centuries, and shall we now introduce a new method? 
Would we not thus be unfaithful to the memory of our ances- 
tors? And finally would we not give rise to a quarrel similar 
to the one which raged so vehemently on the same subject in 
the first ages of the Church? The practice is indeed ancient: 
it was imposed as a universal obligation by the Council of Nice, 
in 325, although Asia Minor continued to celebrate Easter with 
the Jews on the fourteenth Nisan, whether that day fell on a 
Sunday or not. The antiquity of the practice, however, is no 
proof that it was founded on divine precept; else St. Augustine 
would have adduced this as a clinching argument in his second 
letter to Januarius (Migne, 5 Epist.) in answer to the latter’s 
question: “‘ Why do we not celebrate Easter on the same date 
every year?” The plea of adherence to time-honored customs 
would deserve notice if there were no solid reasons for abolish- 
ing them. If antiquity were the only reason for holding on to 
the present practice of Easter celebration, it should also have 
been sufficient to hinder the reform of the Breviary, the mitiga- 
tion of fasts and abstinences, the abolition of nocturnal vigils, 


4If historians generally accuse the priesthood of Czsar’s time of ignorance 
and indifference for allowing the calendar to get into a state of hopeless con- 
fusion, is it not to be feared that the enemies of the Church will prefer the 
same charges against her if the reform is undertaken and carried out, not by 
her, but, as at the time of Cesar, by civil authority? 
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etc. But how many very ancient customs have been changed 
or abolished—customs which date back to Apostolic times. 
For centuries Sunday matins contained eighteen psalms, while 
now we say but six in nine parts. All that is sought in the 
reform under discussion is a simpler method of computing 
time and a succession of feasts less interrupted than now. It 
is not therefore a mitigation or retrenchment. It even com- 
mends itself devotionally: for it seeks to have our Lord’s pas- 
sion, death and resurrection commemorated on the very days on 
which, in all probability, our redemption was accomplished, i. e. 
from the 92nd to the g9th day of the year, over which Holy 
Week would extend according to the proposed reckoning. 

Finally, a resuscitation of the ancient Easter controversy is 
not to be feared. The question has already been widely dis- 
cussed, but always in a scholarly and scientific way. The 
eventful twentieth century, we may be sure, is not the time 
when a mere question of calendar reform can provoke a spirited 
controversy. 

But does not the present method which is regulated by the 
ever changing moon offer more variety? True: but variety 
is not always beauty. With God, who is infinite beauty and 
perfection, “there is no change nor shadow of alteration” 
(James 1:7). No one will assert that the variability of Easter 
adds an especial beauty to the ecclesiastical year. When Easter 
is early, the Christmas season is too short. The octave of 
Epiphany is scarcely over when the Alleluia is hushed, and 
often before the crib can be removed, the plaintive music of 
Septuagesima is heard and the priest appears in the violet 
robes of penance. The beautiful and important feast of Puri- 
fication is celebrated with the Tract and Flectamus genua; and 
should it occur on a Dominica major, the office and Mass must 
be dropped, while the blessing of the candles and the procession 
take place on the Sunday. That is variety; but who shall 
say that it is beautiful? When Easter is late, there is often 
great inconvenience caused in schools where examinations are 
held shortly after Easter, as is the case in many high schools 
of Europe. And where Church and State are separated, or 
will be, we may be sure that no consideration will be had for 
these holidays which change every year. Many holidays of 
the Church would perhaps have long since become civil holi- 
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days, were they not movable. When a feast day falls shortly 
vefore or after a Sunday, difficulty is often created for those en- 
gaged in certain occupations. In a movable ecclesiastical year 
this constantly recurs and has been the occasion for the abolition 
of many holidays. But if the feasts of the Church are always 
celebrated on a favorable day of the week, as can easily be 
arranged in the proposed reform, such objections can not be 
raised against them. 

The ecclesiastical year will suffer nothing in its variety, 
poetry, or devotion by the establishment of a fixed date for 
Easter. On the contrary, it will gain much. No serious stu- 
dent maintains that Christ was born on 25 December.® Ever 
since the year 354, Christmas has been celebrated on this day 
in Rome, while before this time, in many places, it was cele- 
brated together with the Epiphany, on 6 January.® Easter and 
Pentecost, on the other hand, were kept as holidays from the 
very earliest times. Still there is no feast so generally celebrated 
and loved even by non-Catholics as Christmas. This feast 
would never have become so popular had it been subject to 
change like Easter. And it is not to be doubted that de- 
votion would be greatly increased were the mysteries of the 
passion and resurrection commemorated on the same days 
every year. 

But would not the adoption of the proposed reform lead to 
the utmost confusion in history and chronology? Will it not 
be difficult to find a date in the method we are laying aside? 
And if every year is to be the same, what meaning will the 
numerus aureus, epactae, and indictio Romana have? Aside 
from students who specialize in chronology, how many are 
there, even among educated people, who understand these in- 
tricacies? Historians and chronologists, however, will have 
no difficulty, and it is especially from their ranks that a call 
for reform has gone forth. In 1582, when 15 October was 
made to follow 4 October, no confusion arose. For a time 
documents and monuments bore both dates in order to exclude 


5 “ We lack the means of ever determining the day and the month of Christ’s 
birth.’—Grimm-Zahn, Das Leben Jesu, New York, 1909, II, 88; cf. H. Kell- 
ner, Heortologie, St. Louis, 1900, 94 ff. 

6 In 425 it first received the character of a civil holiday. Grimm-Zahn, l. c., 
90; cf. Kellner, 86. 
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any doubt, but more especially because the reform was not 
immediately accepted in all places. 

Philologists may object that the Latin date as used by Cicero 
and Caesar will no longer correspond to the actual date; and 
that the term “annus et dies bissextilis,” must be dropped. 
For leap-year and leap-day we have a ready substitute in 
“annus et dies intercalaris”. As for the classical Latin date, 
it has ceased to be of any practical value. But should anyone 
wish to use it, it too will be simpler—the same for all months: 
the nones on the seventh and the ides on the fifteenth day of 
the month. The date of the year will show whether it is the 
old or the new system, and a past date may be found by re- 
ferring to the table found in all Latin grammars. 

The date in the martyrology will also cause no difficulty. 
The luna will remain the same as now. Many would be glad 
to see both the date and the luna dropped and have the reading 
begin with the eulogium. 

The most serious difficulty of the whole change is considered 
by some to be the perpetual impeding of some feasts of the 
Saints by Sundays, privileged octaves, and ferias. But, even 
as it is now, we must meet this difficulty in a new form every 
year. There are fifty Sundays, seven ferias, three privileged 
octaves, and several movable feasts for which we must find 
place among the immovable feasts. There are in all some 
eighty offices of a movable character. In the proposed change, 
forty-six feasts of the Saints would occur with movable feasts. 
Until the next edition of the Breviary, the present rules for 
occurrence and concurrence could be followed just as if Easter 
had been celebrated after the first full moon of spring on 8 
April. The feasts of the Saints would follow in the same 
order as before, even if the date be different, owing to the fact 
that the months have a uniform number of days. All Saints’ 
Day and All Souls’ Day would retain their place at the be- 
ginning of November. 

The feasts in question must be disposed of according to the 
rules which have always been followed in the translation of 
feasts. No Sunday office may be perpetually impeded by a 
feast of a higher class and the alternation of Sunday, festive, 
and ferial offices must be retained. Hence every free day 
could not become perpetually the feast of a Saint. 
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It would lead us too far to go into details with each of the 
forty-six feasts, but from a few examples we can see how they 
may be treated. In the first place, some few secundaria could 
be limited to certain regions and simplified for the rest of the 
Church or entirely dropped, e. g. Cathedra S. Petri Antiochiae 
(22 February). The Mass is the same as on 18 January and 
the office differs only in the lessons of the second and third 
nocturns. Likewise, Conversio S. Pauli (25 January), aside 
from the lessons and capitulum, is the same as In Commem. 
S. Pauli (30 June). Besides, St. Paul shares the honors of 
29 June with St. Peter and is otherwise well represented by 
his epistles throughout the Breviary and Missal. The Ap- 
paritio S. Michaelis (8 May) and Inventio S. Stephani (3 
August) have offices so similar to the principal feasts of these 
Saints that they could well be dropped. Many offices could 
also be combined, as is frequently done in religious orders 
which celebrate the feasts of many of their own Saints and 
Blessed. Formerly this was done quite commonly. There 
were even combinations of offices of Saints who stood in no 
relation whatever to each other, e. g., the martyrs Vincent and 
Anastasius: the one was martyred in Saragossa in 304, while 
the other, a Persian, suffered in the Orient under King Chosroas 
in the beginning of the seventh century. Such combinations 
were often left to the judgment of the composer. The feast 
of the great Doctor of the Church, Leo I (11 April) was cele- 
brated on his feast day with office and Mass only eight times 
in twenty years (1900-1919). And were it not that the office 
could not be transferred formerly as now, it would have been 
dropped entirely five times and been commemorated but seven 
times. Hence it would be better to have the feast of this 
Saint, who is an honor to the Apostolic See, celebrated together 
every year with another great light of the Church, Pope Gre- 
gory I (12 March).’ St. Gregory would be honored by being 
thus joined to his illustrious predecessor and the two would 
shine like SS. Peter and Paul, as twin stars in the ecclesiastical 
firmament. In order to secure both Vespers for the feast, 
it could be made a duplex majus. The holy hermits Paul 


7 Several religious orders desire to have a “Commune plurimorum Confes- 
sorum ”. 
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(15 January) and Anthony (17 January), who in the last 
years of their lives were united in the bonds of friendship, 
could also be given the one office. The lessons of the second 
nocturn on 15 January relate to both Saints, and it would not 
be difficult to arrange the lessons for a common office. 

The festa semiduplicia and simplicia could remain on their 
own days if the occurring feast permits of a commemoration 
in Lauds and private Masses; otherwise they could be com- 
bined with other feasts of the same ritus. 

Some historians * maintain that the symbolism of which 
St. Augustine speaks in his second letter to Januarius, is an 
obstacle to fixing the date of Easter. But it evidently would 
not stand in the way of any proposal to keep Easter on a 
Sunday every year. What the Saint says regarding the moon 
applies to the Jewish Passover, not to the Christian Easter. 

Any objection to the reform of the calendar that can be 
raised is far outweighed by the advantages to be gained. We 
can enumerate but a few. In the first place, the proposed re- 
form would greatly simplify the study of rubrics; and the time 
thus gained could be utilized in other branches of liturgy. 
Instead of studying the complicated rules governing occur- 
rence and concurrence, the student could be introduced to the 
treasury of the Church’s poetry. Too often the young levite 
can translate and recite from memory the odes of Horace, the 
choruses of Sophocles and other heathen classics, while he 
knows nothing of the equally classical lyrics of early 
Christianity and consequently recites the hymns and sequences 
of the Breviary and Missal without understanding or 
appreciation. 

Furthermore, a great deal of work and expense will be 
spared in the preparation of the Ordo. During the war the 
cost of the Ordo continually increased owing to the scarcity 
of paper and the high cost of labor. And where a large num- 
‘ ber must be purchased every year from a common fund, as 
in the provinces of religious orders and congregations, it be- 
comes a real burden. A perpetual Ordo would be an advant- 
age in more ways than one. All feasts and offices peculiar 
to a church or a district could be arranged once and for all 
and inserted in their proper place in the diocesan Ordo. 


8 E. g. A. Esser; cf. his article “ Ostern ” in the Kirchenlexicon. 
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But especially would the advantage be felt in the arrange- 
ment of the Breviary and Missal; both could be much simpli- 
fied and made more convenient and less bulky. And as at 
present the Proprium de Tempore from Christmas to Epiphany 
also contains all the feasts and commemorations that fall with- 
in that time, so the offices for the whole year could be arranged, 
and many inconveniences and mistakes avoided. Special 
rubrics and notices to the number of several hundred could be 
omitted from the Breviary and Missal. 

No office need then be repeated in different volumes of the 
Breviary. At present the four-volume Breviary contains fes- 
tive offices for thirteen or fourteen weeks twice, as well as 
orations, homilies, and antiphons for the five Sundays after 
Pentecost, and for the four last Sundays after the Epiphany. 
Moreover, the Officium de Tempore has the offices for ten 
weeks (the second to sixth after Epiphany, and seventh to 
eleventh after Pentecost), in all, 246 lessons and responses, 
although only those for a part of five weeks—about 100 lessons 
—are used.. There is surely room for improvement here. On 
the Sundays after Pentecost, the lessons of the second nocturn 
could be followed immediately by the homilies, responses, 
antiphons, and orations which belong in this place. 

In like manner the Missal could be simplified, especially in 
those Masses which occur at Easter time. It would suffice 
to have the gradual with Alleluia, or the gradual with the tract, 
or, in Easter time, the four Alleluias with the versicle, instead 
of perplexingly crowding all three cases under the one proper, 
as is now necessary. The last four Sundays after Epiphany, 
which change slightly according as they are used before Sep- 


' tuagesima or at the end of the ecclesiastical year, need not 


be surrounded by the maze of rubrics which now reddens the 
page of the Missal. For convenience sake the Missal could 
then be bound in two volumes, which many priests would be 
glad to see done, and which would certainly be a boon to the 
small altar-boy who is scarcely able to move the book in its 
present bulky form. Finally, such a simplification would be 
welcomed by many of the laity, who would profitably follow 
the priest at Mass, but are deterred by the constant changing 
between the Proprium de Tempore and the Proprium de 
Sanctis. ‘‘ Sentire cum ecclesia’? would be much easier and 
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more sincere, were ‘“‘orare cum ecclesia” more frequently 
practised. 

The beneficial effects of the simplification of the calendar 
would also be felt in the management of parishes and the 
direction of schools, especially in cities. A regularity, here- 
tofore impossible, would govern the time for divine services, 
confessions, the Communion day of societies, etc. The schedule 
of catechetical instructions in the school would remain the 
same every year, and the instructions for first Communion 
would always begin at the same time, instead of being early 
one year and late the next, as is now the case. 

One question in conclusion. How will those with whose in- 
fluence we must reckon, be disposed toward the reform? How 
will it be accepted by the several secular governments? And 
above all, what is the mind of Rome on the question? Certain 
it is that any solution of the question must come from Rome. 
Even non-Catholics freely grant this (as von Hesse-Wartegg). 
From the past policy of the Apostolic See we can fairly judge 
as to the final settlement of such a question as calendar reform. 
Rome is wont to hold to old customs until a new one has 
proved itself. Even then she does not accept it rashly, but 
prudently waits until a knowledge of the question at issue has 
spread more or less universally and evoked comment and 
criticism. The words of Pope Honorius III in the bull con- 
firming the rule of the Friars Minor are as true today as they 
were in 1223: ‘‘ Solet annuere Sedes Apostolica piis votis et 
honestis petentium desideriis favorem benevolum impertiri.” 
If the proposed calendar reform is viewed favorably by many, 
it will, as an honestum desiderium, find a willing ear in Rome. 
History proves that the Church, despite her conservatism, is 
not opposed to reforms in keeping with the spirit of the age; 
and the testimony of history is borne out by the late reform of 
the Breviary and the new Codex Juris Canonici, and the manner 
in which it was brought about.° 

Opposition such as confronted the Church in 1582 need no 
longer be feared. Statesmen and diplomatists have already 
expressed themselves in favor of the reform, and the high 
esteem in which the Church is generally held at the present 


® Cf. the introduction by Cardinal Gasparri. 
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time leaves no doubt as to the consequences should her Supreme 
Head rule in favor of the reform of the calendar. 


Watersleyde, Holland. LUCHESIUs SEMLER, O.F.M. 


THE RELATION OF SORUPLES TO MENTAL BREAKDOWN. 


T is not rare amongst spiritual writers to group together a 
variety of psychological states—all related to one another, 
no doubt, but yet distinct and often requiring different treat- 
ment. St. Antoninus’ tells us that a scruple is sometimes 
called erroneous conscience, at other times a fearful conscience, 
pusillanimity, suspiciousness, dejection of spirit. A similar 
grouping can be found in Pope Innocent III, Blessed Albert 
the Great, St. Gregory, St. Laurence Justinian, Gerson, 
Rosignolius, and others. It is intended in this essay to analyze 
the various cases mentioned and study their relationship, in 
the hope that this analysis will render the treatment, admittedly 
a difficult one, more rational and therefore more likely to be 
successful. 

At the outset it will be as well to exclude from this category 
the tender conscience of those persons who are striving to reach 
the more perfect paths in the service of God. As will be seen 
later on, the word scruple has a very definite meaning and 
should not be applied to any but the type of mind it represents. 
The delicate conscience is the truest type of a healthy Christian 
life always striving to serve God better, in ceaseless prayer 
and grateful rejoicing. 

Brethren, I do not count myself to have apprehended. But one 
thing I do: forgetting the things that are behind and stretching 
forth myself to those that are before, I press toward the mark, to © 
the prize of the supernal vocation of God in Christ Jesus. — ( Phil. 
3:13.) 

Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say rejoice. . . . Be nothing 
solicitous; but in everything, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your petitions be known unto the Lord. — ( Phil. 
4:4.) 


Nor should those be classed as scrupulous who live in a holy 
fear of offending God, even as the Apostle urges those who 


1§. Antoninus: Summa Theologica, I, lib. iii, cap. x, § 9. 
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stand in the faith not to be high-minded but to fear.* 
“ Bonarum mentium est etiam ibi aliquo modo culpas suas 
agnoscere ubi culpa non est,” says St. Gregory, reflecting in a 
sense the touching lament of St. Augustine: ‘ Woe is me! 
Lord, have pity on me. My evil sorrows strive with my good 
joys; and on which side the victory is, I know not... . Woe is 
me! lo! I hide not my wounds; Thou art the Physician, I the 
sick . . . I fear not the uncleanness of meat, but the unclean- 
ness of avidity . . . and I much fear my secret sins, which 
Thine eyes know, mine do not. . .. Thou knowest on this mat- 
ter the groans of my heart and the floods of my eyes.” * 
However, this state is not without its dangers, especially in 
its earliest stages when so much has to be learnt, and perhaps 
something to be unlearnt. All spiritual life implies striving, 
and its value can only be gauged in terms of “ effort of will” 
rather than of “ achievement’’.* But effort means risk, and 
until one has succeeded in finding the full range of one’s powers 
and of self-control, there is always the possibility of overtask- 
ing oneself or of falling into errors of judgment. The physical 
danger alluded to would be in the direction of neurasthenia ; 
the moral lies in habitual errors of judgment, especially in 
matters connected with fine differences such as between tempta- 
tion and consent to it, intellectual conviction or imaginative 
representation and faith, dislikes, repugnances, or, on the other 
hand, exuberance of spirit and the acts of the will, defects of 
mind and body and venial sins, and so on. Now it is well to 
remember that errors of judgment by themselves cause no 
anxiety of mind, the individual simply committing the blunders 
quite unconsciously, even as the peasant is not conscious of the 
faux pas he may make in a polite social gathering. It requires 
a more sensitive frame of mind, and an affective quality or 
habit, for self-conscious awkwardness to be felt under the 
circumstances. So it is with the delicate conscience: a doubt 
may engender a fear or trouble of mind. Of course doubts 
are legitimate phases of thought, and in normal health of body 
constitute an integral element of clear thinking and mental 


2 Ro. 11: 20. 
3 St. Augustine: Confessions, Bk. X, §§ 28, 31, 37. 
* Cf. 1 Cor. 9: 24-26. 
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life. But in ill-health, or, as it is vaguely named, nervous 
debility (neur-asthenia), thought is liable to be colored by an 
exaggerated emotional, perhaps better an affective quality. 
Thus by nervous weakness or temporary ill-health, the praise- 
worthy efforts may degenerate into a state of scruple. 

St. Ignatius Loyola gives us the clearest descriptive definition 
of a scruple, which should be closely adhered to for fear of 
serious mistakes in the direction of souls. “‘ Postquam feci 
aliquid, venit mihi extrinsecus cogitatio, me peccasse, et ex 
altera parte mihi videtur quod non peccaverim: tamen sentio 
in hoc turbationem, scilicet, in quantum dubito (scil. timeo de 


et in quantum non dubito: istud est proprie 
5 


peccato ) 


scrupulus. 
To doubt of the validity or correctness of an action is a very 


legitimate thing, indeed it is a healthy sign of spiritual activity. 
To acknowledge a mistake and be heartily sorry for a fault, 
even with shedding of tears, is necessary for a spiritual man. 
But the scruple, St. Ignatius tells us, is something altogether 
different. It is a state of mental trouble or anxiety, not about 
a definite regrettable action, recognized as such, but about a 
state of mental hesitancy. St. Ignatius applies this definition 
to all cases of anxious hesitancy, whether centering about an 
action or an idea, such as a truth of faith, or a dogmatic proof: 
“ Postquam cogitavi, vel dixi, vel feci aliquid aliud”’, the es- 
sence of the scruple consisting in the disturbance felt with 
regard to the doubt. This disturbance is quite out of propor- 
tion to the intellectual or ethical importance of the doubt 
producing it. Thus it is that ascetical writers like Scaramelli, 
amongst the other signs which they give for the detection of a 
scrupulous conscience, add “ disquiet, trouble, anxiety and dis- 
turbance of mind following these very doubts and hesitancies. 
For the remorse which God instils in the soul pricks the con- 
science but does not cause therein either darkness or anxiety. 


5 St. Ignatius rules out from his definition those so-called scruples which in 
reality are gratuitous errors of judgment, viz.: “ When I freely judge that to 
be a sin which is not a sin; as happens when anyone, after having stepped 
over crossed straws, comes to the conclusion that he has sinned. This in 
reality is an erroneous judgment and not a true scruple. . . . It is much to be 
abhorred, because it is wholly wrong.” (Notae ad sentiendos et dignoscendos 


scrupulos, etc.) 
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Indeed, not even that remorse which arises from the dictates 
of right reason is ever turbulent or disquieting.” ° 

Thus a scruple is not an emotional state arising from, and 
strictly proportionate to, an affective idea, but it is the initial 
stage of an “ obsession” in the strict technical sense employed 
by physicians. By this is not meant that all persons suffering 
from scruples are mentally insane: nor is it the object of this 
paper to say that scruples always pass into morbid conditions 
of insanity. In disease, especially that of the organs subserv- 
ing the mind, the transition from normal to the abnormal is 
not always definite, so that it would be no exaggeration to say 
that every one, at some time or other, has experienced these 
or similar initial stages, which, however, never fixed themselves 
into a permanent state of disease. With this caution in view 
it remains true that the “scruple,” as described by St. 
Ignatius, is the earliest stage of a neurasthenic condition which 
may pass into a more serious mental malady. In fact St. 
Ignatius himself recognizes this danger, and with him all 
spiritual writers even from the earliest times of asceticism: 


Rationalis hominis dignitatem amittit, qui vel jejunium caritati 
aut vigilias praefert sensus integritati, ut per immoderatam absti- 
nentiam atque indiscretam psalmorum et officiorum decantationem, 
aut amentiae aut tristitiae incurrunt notam.—(S. Hieronymus: De 
Consecratione, dist. 5.) 


It will be advantageous, both to a clearer insight of the 
nature of scruples and to a better grasp of the principles under- 
lying the treatment, to follow the phases which transform the 
mere scruple into a definite mental disease. The condition may 
remain “ representational” in its main character in the shape 
of “ fears” or dreads of all kinds (phodia) ; or it may take a 
more strongly affective character, the intruding idea striking 
“terror” in the unfortunate patient (obsession strictly so- 
called) ; while it may pass on to an “ impulsive” notion (im- 
pulsive idea). 

1. Often the hesitant anxiety, with its characteristic flutter- 
ing sensation over the heart (anxia praecordialis), may spread 

® Scaramelli: J/ Direttorio Ascetico.—It is interesting to note in this con- 


nexion the repeated insistence by ascetical and mystical writers on the necessity 
of preserving peace of soul. 
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to other actions as well, so that a time may come when all willed 
activity becomes impossible. Thus a true folie du doute 
develops, the physical anguish accompanying and overpower- 
ing all activities. The patient comes to dread every effort 
and is reduced to sad inactivity or may vainly seek relief in 
rejecting all spiritual advance. He may even be prompted to 
commit suicide. 

2. In other cases the doubt with its accompanying trouble 
may recur so often that the patient is unable to check the pro- 
cess, and the original character of anxious hesitancy is now 
altered to a persistent and incoercible idea—the “ obsession ”’ 
of physicians. Every time that the idea rises into conscious- 
ness it terrifies the unfortunate patient, inducing palpitation, 
pallor of the cheek, an anxious look, and clammy perspiration. 

The transition from the anxious hesitancy to the obsessive 
idea may be explained on Janet’s‘ supposition that in normal 
life two functions are continually being exercised in conscious- 
ness: associative recollection and synthetic unification. It is 
evident that these two are to a certain extent opposed and mark 
different degrees of intellectual! life according as the one or the 
other is predominantly active. Now in anxious hesitancy the 


. unifying or synthetic principle is at fault and may be so weak- 


ened by the disease as to be unable to reject or assimilate the 
intruding idea. This idea then retains a hold in conscious- 
ness and gradually becomes more and more firmly attached to 
associative complexes. Some horrid blasphemy or the idea of 
being antichrist or of being damned may be taken as an illu- 
stration of an obsessive idea. 

A further development of the obsessive idea occurs when 
the patient ceases to struggle against it. He then comes to 
accept it as the voice of a devil within him or some such like 
agency, when in reality it is nothing but a delusion. This 
transition is very important especially in connexion with the 
discrimination of Spirits. The delusion is invariably a gradual 
process. In obsession the intruding idea excites a violent con- 
test: turbationem patio. In delusion the suggested idea is 
indeed recognized as foreign to the conscience of the in- 
dividual, but without any disturbance or struggle. This is 


7 Pierre Janet: L’automatisme psychologique. 
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partly due to its persuasive content, partly to its gradual onset : 
it keeps increasing in consciousness as well as in frequency until 
the patient accepts and then analyzes, or better augments, 
its contents which keep improving in the numbers and finish 
of detail. 

It is perhaps worth noting, at this stage, the great difference 
that lies between an ordinary temptation and these obsessive 
ideas, say that of blasphemy or of some obscene image. In 
a temptation there must be present an inclination of the will 
toward the object, i. e. an instinctive desire to commit the act 
or to accept the pleasurable idea. Technically speaking, in 
a temptation there is a natural or acquired inclination of the 
appetite, sensitive or intellectual, toward a presented good, In 
the obsessive idea there is nothing but horror and terror, a pain- 
ful and unwelcome invasion of consciousness by the idea against 
which the whole being of the individual rebels and revolts, pro- 
ducing all the physical effects of terror. So also in delusion, 
the notion remains foreign and unwelcome (or welcome, ac- 
cording to content) to the individual who submits (or accepts) 
the concept as to (or from) an outside influence (e. g. the 
devil, an angel, or even hearing voices and seeing persons, etc.). 

3. When the anxious doubtfulness which constitutes the 
scruple has reference to some external object rather than to 
an idea, another type of mental malady may be produced: the 
phobia. As the name implies, the phobia is a dread or fear, such 
for example as the fear of treading on holy water, or on conse- 
crated Hosts whenever he happens to see drops of water or 
pieces of paper on the ground, first in the neighborhood of 
churches, later on in most unlikely places. The development 
of a phobia seems to proceed from the desire of the patient to 
avoid occasions which originated the scruple. 

4. There is yet one further development of obsessions. The 
terrifying idea is now accompanied by a suggested action, and 
this at once induces a fear lest the patient should not be capable 
of resisting the suggestion. It is this fear which gives the 
obsessive ideas that compulsive character which distinguishes 
them. The following cases illustrate the process by which an 
impulsive idea is formed: 

1. A young married woman suffered from nervous exhaus- 
tion after her first childbirth. She watched day by day her 
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husband cutting up meat for his parrots with a pair of scissors 
and the action filled her with disgust which later increased 
to positive horror. Thus a repulsive obsession was set and 
this in turn engendered the morbid suggestion that she 
should cut the tongue of her dearly loved child in the same 
way. The fear that she would not be able to resist this 
suggestion made the suggestion more vivid and the idea 
more imperative, causing an agonizing struggle each time. 
(Tangi: Text-book of Insanity, V, 155.) 

2. A fervent sacristan, exhausted by hard work in a very 
trying climate, heard of some terrible blasphemies and sacri- 
leges committed against the Blessed Sacrament. The 
memory of them haunted him in all his work and prayers, as 
he felt powerless to ignore them. Then came the suggestion 
that he too should do the same, and a dread seized him lest 
he should forget himself so far as to yield to the hated im- 
pulse. He reached such a stage that he could not approach 
even the outer door of the church without being overpowered 
by this dreaded and hated impulse to blaspheme and commit 
“outrages against his Lord within the Tabernacle. 


To recapitulate what has just been said, a scruple is strictly 
speaking the first stage of a mental disease characterized by 
mental trouble about a doubt. It differs from mere doubt, 
which is a purely intellectual condition, and from remorse, 
which is an emotional state properly so-called. The scruple 
may then pass into a generalized state of doubt; or it may 
assume a terrorizing character (obsessive idea), as in the 
thought of blasphemy; or it may induce fearfulness of the act 
which produced the scruple (phobia), as in the case of tread- 
ing on imaginary Hosts, or again it may take the character of 
an impulsive notion. Fundamentally they are all the same. 
The content of the notion, in every case, is not abnormally per- 
verse, either in the doubt of the scruple, or in the horror of 
blasphemous suggestions, the fear of sacrilege, or the sug- 
gestions of bad actions. What is abnormal is the power of 
imposing itself on the attention and the consequent importance 
which it acquires. This is due to the affective coloring of the 
obtruding notion. In every case the idea lives by virtue of 
the contest which it sets up in consciousness, and it is this great 
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fear which gives the impulsive idea of more advanced states, 
its compulsive character. This want of harmony between in- 
tellectual presentations and the affective states of consciousness 
is the essence of the disease, whose physical basis is entirely 
unknown. 

It will hardly need emphasizing that a spiritual director 
should watch over his penitents with the greatest care and that 
prevention is better than cure. One should bear in mind that 
the tendency of a spiritual man to overestimate details of 
routine is not a pathological symptom, but the legitimate and 
logical outcome of his efforts to seek that perfection to which 
he aspires. Unless properly guided by clear and repeated 
statement of moral principles—and not mere mechanical com- 
mands—he will inevitably fetter himself by innumerable 
searchings and self-made regulations which contribute not a 
little to a mental breakdown. This is probably the reason for 
the statement so often met with that scruples (alluding to these 
misguided efforts) are the cause of individuals not only giv- 
ing up their pious practices but of even leading bad lives alte- 
gether. Gerson aptly remarks: “ Debet seipsam diligentius 
custodire, non cogitando res particulares parvas vel magnas, 
nigras vel albas; sed elevare cor suum in sapientia Dei, in sua 
potentia, dulcedine, bonitate . . . et sic de talibus generalibus 
considerationibus . . . Per hoc enim numquam laberetur quis 
in phantasiis et phrenese, sicut fieri posset fingendo in se res 
corporeas nimis permanenter et fixe. Et ideo prohibetur in- 
terdum nimia cogitatio et continua de peccatis propriis et de 
aliis factis . . . propria.” * In short, he urges directors to 
turn their attention to less subjective matters and to make them 
realize the great principles inculcated by St. Teresa, St. Francis 
of Sales, St. Peter of Alcantara, St. Ignatius. “‘ Have a care 
never to permit your heart to become sad, concerned or soli- 
citous, for whatsoever happens; but let your whole endeavor 
be to keep and preserve this peace, since our Lord tells us: 
Blessed are the peaceful.” (Sé. Peter Alcantara: Pax Animae, 
Ch. 3.) “ Let nothing disturb thee, let nothing affright thee; 
all things are passing, God only is changeless. . . . Cast the 


8 Gerson: Tract. de Doctrina contra nimis strictam et scrupulosam consci- 
entiam [opera omnia, 242]. 
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past into the mercy of God, the present into His love, the future 
into His providence.” (St. Teresa.) ° 

Equal care should be taken of bodily health: insomnia, pre- 
longed constipation, and dejection being symptoms of serious 
import. In seeking out one’s limits of endurance and adapt- 
ability with a view to regulating the amount of food, sleep, 
penances, etc., it is always wise not to make any changes 
en bloc, but gradually changing or giving up, as the case may 
be, first one thing then another, with long intervals between 
each change. The change once determined upon, should be 
given a fair trial over some days. This has a double advant- 
age: it eliminates the influence of auto-suggestion and secondly 
it gives the organism a chance to adapt itself to the new 
circumstances. 

With regard to the scrupulous and the obsessed, the very 
first thing to be done is to reassure them and encourage them 
in their trial.“ This object is usually attained by a simple 
statement—re peated patiently, as often as necessary—of the 
origin and nature of their trouble, viz. that it is a temporary 
indisposition, partly physical, and partly mental, and that by 
proper care the trouble is sure to be dispelled. Next the moral 
principles concerning the doubt, or better their own respon- 
sibility in the matter, should be explained, simply and clearly 
as from the lips of a priest of God. At the same time it 
should be pointed out to them that physical rest is necessary 
forthem. This does not mean enforced idleness, which would 
do more harm than good. On the contrary ‘t should con- 
sist of a restful holiday, free indeed from preoccupation or 
fatigue, but keeping the patient busily distracted with con- 
genial work. 


® This advice applies equally well to temptations of every conceivable kind. 
Much valuable information can be obtained from a perusal of St. Antoninus’s 
“ Remedia et Regulae contra scrupulos”’, especially the part treating of dis- 
creta epykeixatio. See also Rosignolius: Perfectio Christiana. 


10 St. Ignatius in the Notae ad sentiendos et dignoscendos scrupulos states 
expressly that a scruple “if lasting for a short time is of no slight value to 
the soul which has betaken itself to spiritual exercises: indeed, the scruple 
purifies greatly and cleanses such a soul by removing it far from every kind 
of sin, according to the saying of Gregory (quoted above): ‘It is a sign of 
a right mind to find faults even where there are none committed’.” It may be 
added that, in so far as they offer an opportunity for humility and confidence 
in God, scruples are of great utility to the earnest soul. 
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The more advanced cases should be left in the hands of the 
physician, who may find it advisable to use “ hypnotic” sug- 
gestion, possibly at a home away from the patient’s ordinary 
surroundings. Psychotherapy is the most satisfactory treat- 
ment known, so long as it is properly applied by an expert and 
conscientious physician. With lighter cases, however, a few 
general principles of treatment will not be out of place. It 
will be evident that each case will differ from all others by as 
much as the mental lives of individuals differ in instincts, 
capabilities, and formed habits, so that only broad outlines 
can be suggested. It is for the spiritual director to apply them 
to the needs of his charge. 

Representational obsessions should be ignored as far as 
possible, without any attempt at checking them, just as one 
can learn to ignore a barking dog in one’s studies, or even a 
toothache or neuralgia. ‘ Mille surgunt apud aliquos tales 
scrupuli [with which may be included blasphemous, obscene, 
and other troubling ideas], more canum oblatrantes et lacerare 
minantes ipsos ambulantes per viam mandatorum Dei, quos evin- 
cere et compescere melius quam per contemptum nequimus.” 
Elsewhere he adds: ‘et interdum ridere de earum im- 
portunitate.” 

Where the obsession takes the form of a phobia or dread of 
some particular object, it will be well for the patient if he can 
be induced to go against it; that is to say, he should be en- 
couraged ¢o do the dreaded action, e. g. to tread on the would- 
be hosts, etc. A caution is, however, needed in such types, lest 
this practice be urged too soon and the attempt to overcome 
the phobia should cause an aggravation of his nervous debility. 
This might lead into an impulsive idea. So, although the 
patient should be made to laugh at his weakness and should be 
encouraged to master it, he must not be forced in any way. 

When the scruple has become generalized into a folie du 
doute, it would be most beneficial for the patient if a guide 
could be found on whom to model himself in his daily actions, 
instructing him to disregard all doubt in connexion with any of 
the actions thus imitated after his model. If this is not 


11 Gerson: De praeparatione ad Missam [opera omnia, 330 A] and Contra 
nimis strictam et arctam conscientiam [op. omn. 242]. 
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feasible, great relief may be given by reassuring the patient 
that it is sufficient for him if he formulates from time to time 
some short act to ensure a right intention. 

The persons troubled by impulsive ideas should be strength- 
ened by the fact well known to alienists that de facto such 
persons never commit the dreaded criminal suggestion. It 
would seem best, then, to encourage them to ignore the impulse 
by looking upon it as a meaningless idea brought up by a 
temporary breakdown of the imagination. When self-con- 
fidence has been restored, the patient may try to act against 
it. He should be warned, however, beforehand, that if he 
fails, as he repeatedly may, he must not be discouraged, as such 
a failure only means that his strength has not yet recovered 
completely. 

Finally it must not be imagined that these states are cured 
quickly, but in most cases an immediate relief is experienced 
by the poor sufferer, who should be told that by patient per- 
severance in the treatment he will recover his normal health 
and spiritual vigor. Every failure is to him a gain if he can 
manage to remain undisturbed, while every time he overcomes 
it is a great step forward toward complete self-mastery. 

T. J. Actus, S.J. 


Milltown Park, Dublin, Ireland. 


OCOUPATIONAL HAZARDS IN OLERIOAL LIFE. 


HOSE who preach to priests and those who write books and 
essays for the spiritual direction of them agree in the 

view that certain undesirable traits appear frequently in cleri- 
cal life. We are informed in much detail on the origin, 
development, and consequences of them. Warnings are ex- 
pressed and earnest appeals are made for a degree of watch- 
fulness and prayer which will insure the priest against the 
tyranny of these recurrent failings. The agreement found 
among spiritual teachers as to the nature and harm of these 
qualities is striking. The authority which they enjoy gives 
added significance to what they say. Hence the criticisms of 
spiritual life referred to represent in a certain practical sense 
the mind of the Church in its judgment of the ideals and the 
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sanctity of the priesthood and of the dangers to priestly char- 
acter and efficiency that are found in the ministry. 

The instincts of the Church are not mistaken. Its teachers 
are guilty of no exaggeration when they exhaust the resources 
of language and explore the farthest reach of spiritual emotion 
in attempts to represent worthily to us the grandeur of the 
priestly office. The Church’s judgment of the priesthood has 
infinitely greater authority than the personal view of any priest. 
Now the clerical faults described by our teachers are judged 
in the light of a very exalted appreciation of the priesthood. In 
proportion as we lower our estimate of it we appear to find 
fewer faults among priests. Hence priests who feel well satis- 
fied with themselves and their fellows may be the victims of 
low standards of judgment rather than the happy observers 
of a high degree of merit. 

The priest may be judged as a man. As such he is exposed 
to all of the subtleties and indirections of sin. From this point 
of view he is a child of God resembling other children of God 
in temptation, in the need of grace and prayer, and in the 
obligations of simple and unquestioning loyalty to the law of 
God. This is, however, not an adequate point of view. Or- 
dination sets the priest apart. A tedious course of training 
aimed to give to him a particular mental and spiritual outlook. 
It did not nor can it permit him to look upon himself as he 
would look upon others to whom the high calling of the minis- 
try was not vouchsafed. The priest who judges himself 
merely as a man held to avoid sin and to obey the general law 
of God may feel well satisfied with himself and be unimpressed 
by our literature on clerical failings. The point of view, how- 
ever, from which we must judge the priest is that of a man 
who shares the powers of God and is called upon inexorably to 
vindicate his vocation by personal holiness. 

The priest who is not holy is unpriestly. God demands of 
him spiritual intelligence and joyous familiarity with spiritual 
realities. He should possess a tone of renunciation and spirit- 
ual aspiration that are as sentinels to his heart wherein dwells 
the spirit of God. Criticism of the priest which is based upon 
this point of view will not relate to the avoidance of ‘obvious 
sin. It will deal with the positive elements in priestliness and 
the failure of the priest to equal his graces and his spiritual 
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destiny. Universal consent in the traditions of the Church 
holds that there are certain exercises in the spiritual life that 
absolutely condition the growth of the priest in holiness. The 
failure of the priest to follow the essential routine of spiritual 
life in respect of meditation, prayer, penance, renunciation, and 
complete unselfishness, will occasion much criticism. It will 
take on very often a vehemence which cannot be understood 
or justified except from the standpoint of the spiritual grandeur 
of the priesthood. 

Again, the priest may be judged as a minister of souls; as 
pastor, guardian of sacramental graces, pattern of spiritual 
ideals, builder in the Kingdom of God. Criticism of him in 
this character will bear on his efficiency as the ambassador of 
Christ. He is called upon by the Divine Law to develop 
qualities which strengthen him in his work among souls. He 
is expected to show zeal, patience, a spirit of sacrifice, dis- 
cernment of souls, and to reénforce his teaching by his example. 
He is called upon to possess all of the knowledge required for 
the performance of his duties. He is asked to reénforce his 
efforts by earnest prayer for those whose souls are in his keep- 
ing- He is required to surrender his prejudices, ambitions, and 
pleasures to the demands of his office as the representative of 
Christ and to find in the completeness of his loyalty to duty 
all compensations and peace. 

Criticism of the priest from this standpoint will relate .to 
qualities which interfere with his duties toward souls. The 
natural qualities of leader and teacher are taken into account. 
Since the normal destiny of the priest is to serve souls directly 
or indirectly, the literature which concerns him drifts generally 
toward his pastoral office. A priest may be exceedingly holy 
and at the same time a very ineffective pastor. Another may 
be an effective pastor in as far as it is given to us to know, and 
fall short of the standards of personal holiness set before us. 

The spiritual literature which deals with clerical failings 
judges the priest from the three standpoints indicated. The 
practical agreement among our teachers in their fault-finding 
leads us to the conclusions that general forces are at work in 
producing certain of our faults. These forces are associated 
with the clerical life and they interfere directly with the ex- 
cellence of priestly character and the effectiveness of pastoral 
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service. We are led in this manner to see that there are occu- 
pational hazards in the clerical life practically inseparable from 
its nature and circumstances. The priest is called upon, there- 
fore, to acquaint himself with these forces and to adopt sys- 
tematic measures which will prevent them from interfering with 
either his victory over obvious sin, or the positive attainment of 
personal holiness, or the effective service of souls. 

An analogy is at hand. One of the most helpful achieve- 
ments of modern social reform is the recognition of occupa- 
tional hazards in industry and the development of adequate 
protection against them. Painstaking investigations show us 
that certain diseases occur with frequency in certain occupa- 
tions. It is possible to estimate with reasonable accuracy the 
probability of accidents of certain kinds and of all kinds in 
given occupations. The prospects of recurrence of certain 
diseases in given occupations is well understood. This knowl- 
edge has enabled enlightened employers, public opinion, 
scholars, and legislators to adopt effective safeguards against 
accidents and occupational diseases. Changes in methods in 
the factory, the introduction of safety devices, systematic pre- 
caution of various kinds have already made possible an im- 
provement in conditions in industry that is an outstanding 
glory of our time. But back of all of these methods of fore- 
sight and care we find constant appeal to the working men 
themselves to show vigilance and to codperate faithfully with 
the measures intended to protect them. It is a matter of com- 
mon experience that without that faithful codperation on the 
part of the laboring men precautions are practically useless. 
With it they are effective to the highest degree. 

Making due allowances the nature of which is obvious, we 
may say that there are occupational hazards in the clerical life 
against which we must be well advised and must practise 
prudent foresight. Our spiritual literature furnishes abundant 
information as to the nature of these spiritual hazards and as 
to the methods of combat against them. But no literature will 
avail unless the priest himself is deeply concerned; unless he 
coéperate with intelligence and good will in forestalling the 
harmful qualities with which our spiritual literature so largely 
busies itself. It may be worth while to call attention to certain 
of these minor hazards in the clerical life. Those to be men- 
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tioned are selected simply because they occur to mind at the 
moment and not because of any impression as to their relative 
importance. 


I. 


The first hazard to be mentioned relates to the combination 
in the priest, of power, security, privilege, and deference, called 
by a well known writer “ those mighty and eternal seducers of 
our race”. The priest occupies an exceptional position as 
spiritual leader in a community. This position gives him 
great social and spiritual power. That power is exercised with 
a feeling of practically complete security, since ordinarily no 
provision is made for legitimate challenge or opposition which 
is warranted and unfearing. The priest is held in such rever- 
ence that impulse to disagree with him is checked and im- 
pulse to oppose him is inhibited. ‘“ Nolite tangere unctos 
meos.” The privileges and exemptions accorded to the priest 
are associated with the elements mentioned as constituting this 
minor hazard. 

Power is always a source of danger to those who possess it. 
Cardinal Newman says somewhere that it tends to destroy the 
gentler virtues. Nothing makes a leader more wise in judg- 
ment or more prudent in action than the prospect of legitimate 
criticism to which he must listen. When power is exercised 
and no provisions are made for checks and balances, there is 
danger of the development of the habit of domination and a 
spirit of intolerance. Sensitiveness to criticism accompanied 
by obstinate determination to have one’s way will appear now 
and then as the direct outcome of this condition. If the 
position of one who exercises power is insecure, this insecurity 
will do much to chasten his spirit and foster tolerance. But 
security added to power increases the hazard to temperament 
and character. When we add to this an attitude of deference 
in the people and the enjoyment of privilege and immunity by 
the priest, we have a combination that is full of possibilities 
of danger. Illustration can be found scarcely in any one or 
two priests. But illustration in the priesthood as a whole is 
abundant enough. Power is expansive. It can so color con- 
science and confuse sanctions as to destroy at times all in- 
terior restraint. Then there is no safety except in external 
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and effective opposition. The discipline and law of the Church 
in respect of the priesthood contain rules and prohibitions show- 
ing that the priesthood has not always been free from the un- 
happy consequences of this hazard in clerical life. The liter- 
ature of spiritual direction produced by our teachers rests on 
the assumption that this hazard is of sufficient consequence to 
merit much attention. How shall the priest meet the demands 
of his high office if he fail to take precautions against the 
dangers to temperament and outlook involved in this clerical 
hazard. 

Another hazard is found in the fact that the priest deals with 
intangible things. He cannot be checked up. This may lead 
to the habit of disregarding results and of being satisfied with 
efforts alone, regardless of their outcome. The priest can be 
checked up as builder, financier, organizer. But these are 
not the primary aims of the priesthood. In its essential spirit- 
ual activities there is no practical method of determining the 
spiritual value of a priest’s work. 

No one can determine how well or how badly a priest hears 
confessions. No other duty brings him nearer to Christ. The 
sanctification of souls is conditioned on his wisdom and his 
absolution. There is no practical way of knowing how well 
qualified a confessor is or of determining how well informed 
he is in dealing with sin, and guiding penitents back to the 
sheltered ways of grace. Even a confessor himself has diffi- 
culty in discovering his own mistakes in the confessional if he 
makes them. All of our spiritual critics are agreed that the 
priest must study continually, that he must inform himself fully 
in preparing for the confessional. Yet the conditions under 
which confessions are heard put serious obstacles in the way 
of the confessor. Confessions are heard in a hurry. There is 
no time for thought. Decisions must be made quickly and 
direction must be given instantly. Spiritual direction has all 
but disappeared from the sacrament as it is administered. As 
a result the priest is exposed to the danger of becoming an 
indifferent confessor. He cannot be checked up unless his con- 
science and his zeal protect him. 

The results of clerical prayer are intangible. The memen- 
toes and prayers that we promise cannot be checked up. No 
table of results, no balance sheet, no curve of the statistician 
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can indicate the results of intercessory prayer which the priest 
is called upon to offer to God in the interest of the faithful. 
The results of prayer are hidden in God. Is it not possible 
that this leads to a certain carelessness and even indifference 
to the intercessory power of the priestly office? The need of 
striking a daily balance in a bank or a ticket office does more 
to make men exact and watchful than all of the preaching in 
the world. If there were any way of checking up the worthi- 
ness and constancy of clerical prayers, might not their quality 
and quantity be greatly improved? It may be that this ques- 
tion indicates a debased view of our loyalty. The universal 
tendency of man toward carelessness when there is no method 
of checking up the results of his efforts offers grounds for 
fearing that the priest, like any other, may suffer from it. 
The results of preaching are to some extent intangible. Re- 
putation is not an aim in preaching. Hence a reputation is not 
proof that a preacher is doing the work of God in the way of 
God. Crowds are no test of the real value of preaching, since 
dozens of motives, not one of them related to a high spiritual 
purpose, may account for the throngs that listen to a man of 
reputation. Praise is no proof of the value of preaching, be- 
cause the uncritical manner in which people offer praise robs 
it of all value. Spiritual experiences are silent and hidden. 
The real fruits of preaching are known only to God. The 
preaching that arouses a soul to a sense of sin or awakens stern 
spiritual ambition and brings God forever nearer to the way- 
ward human heart must be inspired by consecration, guided 
by reverence, and sanctified by prayer. It must be the out- 
come of painstaking effort. The standards used by thought- 
less, fulsome, and well-intentioned flatterers in showering in- 
discriminate praise upon preachers are so often false and perni- 
cious that any preacher is in danger of being misled by it. 
Could the work of preaching be classified in the light of its 
real spiritual value in the Kingdom of God, there might be an 
amazing rearrangement of reputations in clerical circles. Were 
it possible to check up our preaching by its actual spiritual value 
in the sight of God, the Gospel might be preached with nobler 
power and more enduring zeal than is now the case. 
Preaching is in another sense one of the hazards of clerical 
life. Saint Paul must have been conscious of this in some 
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sense when he feared lest preaching to others he himself be- 
come a castaway. The priest preaches to the faithful, but no 
one preaches to the priest except at the time of his annual re- 
treat. It is true that the spiritual literature intended for him 
would preach to him with abundant power if he wished it to 
do so. But this is conditioned on his taking the literature 
seriously and seeking spiritual wisdom in it. The clerical 
mind takes on a bent which disposes the priest to look upon 
himself as expositor and teacher rather than as example and 
learner. Even when the duty of preaching is taken seriously, 
the habit of looking for sermon material in life and literature 
is apt to hinder the priest from taking the simple eager attitude 
of learner. To a great extent sermons should be lived before 
they are preached. Surely this is true of sermons that aim at 
spiritual direction. But if a priest separates his preaching 
from his living and feels no inclination to enrich his own soul 
before endeavoring to guide the souls of others, his preaching 
can become a snare to his feet. Bremond in his subtle study 
of Newman judges the entire interior life and spirituality of 
the great Cardinal in the light of his sermons. He believes 
that Newman’s sermons are his spiritual autobiography. The 
priest who lives his own sermons before he preaches them will 
be in no danger of becoming a castaway. 

It is well known that the average priest dislikes the task of 
preaching to other priests. Those who share this feeling seem 
to believe that priests are not docile, not easily edified, not 
eager to be helped or aroused to sustained efforts after per- 
sonal holiness. The priest is preached to in the annual re- 
treat. On this occasion he has an opportunity to discover how 
far his own preaching reveals the depths of his own interior 
life and how far he has been saved from a perverted spiritual 
point of view. A clerical wit has suggested that every priest 
ought to rent one pew to his own soul in his own church. The 
plan might be worth while. As a master of ceremonies may 
miss entirely the spiritual element of them in his concern for 
their completeness and grace, the priest may so lose himself 
in concern for form and effect of his preaching as to miss 
entirely the relation of his sermons to his own spiritual life. 
The winding stream is generous to the banks between which it 
flows and when the soil responds to the quickening touch of 
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gentle waters, flowers and grasses and trees spring up in rich 
profusion. As the living word of God wells up from the heart 
of the priest and flows from his lips to strengthen and purify 
the children of God entrusted to him, shall not his own soul 
be enriched and shall he not become holy through the holiness 
which he preaches? 

Another hazard in the clerical life is found in the tendency 
to substitute reason for faith in judgment and in practice, if 
not in doctrine. Faith, in the incomparable definition of Saint 
Paul, is the substance of things hoped for, the argument of 
things that appear not. Our first duty is to receive the super- 
natural, not to test it. Our next duty is to proclaim rather 
than to demonstrate it. There is at times a conflict between 
theology and piety of which no priest should be unconscious. 
Theological argument has its place, but the writing of theology 
is largely a rational process. It aims at systematic exposition, 
argument, definition, explanation, in answer to some kind of 
actual or supposed challenge. Now argument and demonstra- 
tion have little to do with the intimate pieties of daily life. 
Piety results from receiving and obeying faithfully the revela- 
tion of God concerning Himself, His Christ, our destiny and 
our duty. We receive the rules of holiness as well as the 
truth of revelation through authority. Faith is a gift precious 
in the sight of God. The will to believe is fundamental. Our 
piety should rest on our faith, not on our theology, otherwise 
those who know little theology might fare badly. Reasoning 
and rational outlooks have a place in the spiritual world, but it 
is a humble and secondary place. Faith results when by the 
grace of God we turn toward eternal things and accept them 
and answer their touch in the supreme surrender of love. 
When the point of view of faith is lost or in any way hurt, not 
alone in questions of doctrine but also in outlook and spirit, 
grave harm is done. 

The priest’s judgment of sin and its processes should be based 
on faith, not on reason. His judgment of Church authority 
and his dealings with it should be guided by the spirit of faith 
and not by the subtleties and evasions of a purely rational 
point of view. The priest’s judgment of penance, of selt- 
discipline, of the traditions of piety, above all of saints and 
saintliness, should rest on faith, not on reason. The sense of 
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spiritual needs, of spiritual aspirations, of spiritual dangers 
must be derived from the vision of faith, not from so-called 
common sense or thoughtless natural judgment. Where shall 
we find a man of faith, if the priest be not he? How shall any 
priest lead his flock in the sure ways of spiritual peace, if he 
himself become a kind of minor rationalist and be led to depend 
on common sense and shallow views derived from reason and 
indifference, not from prayer and searching after knowledge 
‘of the spirit of God? This is a clerical hazard from which 
many priests will hardly be altogether spared. 

The constant repetition of formulae involves another hazard 
in the clerical life. Mechanical activities are best conducted 
with least attention. Spiritual and intellectual activities are 
best conducted with the maximum of attention. An experi- 
enced man who drives an automobile in a mechanical way is 
most reliable, while a beginner who gives complete attention 
to his work is awkward and unsafe. On the other hand one 
who performs intellectual or spiritual activities in a mechani- 
cal way robs them of their meaning and degrades them. The 
work of the priest is spiritual and intelligent, not mechanical. 
The spiritual efficiency of the priest depends on the intelligence 
and consecration with which he performs his duties. Our 
spiritual life is organized into definite forms which are care- 
fully defined in the ritual, and these forms have the most solemn 
sanction of the Church. They are constantly repeated in the 
ordinary course of spiritual life. Repetition tends to become 
routine. Routine leads to indifferent and mechanical ways 
abhorrent to the purpose and grace of spiritual life. Mechani- 
cal reading of the daily Mass, mechanical repetition of the 
form of absolution, mechanical recitation of the breviary, 
mechanical administration of the sacraments, mechanical per- 
formance of other Church ceremonies, done often without even 
verbal integrity or done even with it, offer saddening com- 
mentary on the degree to which a priest may have become the 
victim of this clerical hazard. Unless the priest remain on 
guard against the seductions of routine, against mere formal- 
ism, he will defy every accessory purpose of ceremony and 
sacrament and rob his people of distinct occasions of grace. 
Ruskin found infinite charm in the “ polished velocity” of 
rapidly flowing water, but there is no charm in the “ polished 
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velocity ” with which words pour forth from priestly lips teo 
rapidly to catch the soul or be touched by the grace of which 
words and forms are the intended vehicles. 

One might be disposed to say that the use of Latin which 
hearers and observers do not understand has something to do 
with this tendency. But the fault remains only too often when 
we use English in public services. It is amazing to note the 
extent to which we excuse ourselves from the ordinary laws of 
expression when we stand at the mountain of the altar of God 
and conduct the forms of worship by which we honor Him and 
seek His help in the weary ways of life. There are some who 
fall short of even pronouncing words distinctly in Divine ser- 
vice. There are some who attain to the utmost rapidity with 
which words can be uttered. There are others who read a 
ceremony with entire indifference to meaning and are guided 
by neither understanding nor feeling in their action. There 
are those who do endeavor to conduct every Divine service with 
the dignity and intelligence that faith imposes and the Church 
commands and the people expect. The effect is always happy 
and inspiring. 

The whole development of the ceremonial of the Church is 
due to its recognition of the power of imagination and symbol- 
ism in life. No other organization in the world has read the 
human heart as she has read it or has expressed the under- 
standing of it with equally dramatic power. Form is necessary 
to protect the integrity of spiritual processes and express the 
fulness of spiritual emotion as the Church interprets it. The 
grasp of the Church on the spiritual world, and her power to 
express her understanding, are wonderful, and yet many of 
us drift into habits of routine and mechanical execution which 
baffle every helpful purpose that the Church has in mind. A 
priest who on one occasion attended the funeral of a non- 
Catholic Army officer in the home of the latter remarked that 
the service read by the minister was the most impressive that 
he had ever witnessed and that he had not always seen nor him- 
self always conducted Catholic funeral services with an equal 
tone of dignity and reverence. Routine and formalism are 
deadly enemies of spiritual life, clerical hazards to which we 
too often fall inadvertent victims. 
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The tendency of doctrinal certainty to occasion intellectual 
indifference outside of the field of doctrine indicates another 
clerical hazard. We accept Revelation on the authority of 
the Church. We accept the guidance of theologians in apply- 
ing revealed principles of human conduct to the perplexities 
of life. We find dogmatic and moral theology organized into 
logical systems. Assuming that we possess the one thing 
necessary, many of us become indifferent to the wider intellec- 
tual and cultural interests of life. This indifference goes so 
far as to kill all interest in the history of the Church and of 
doctrine. The outstanding minds in our history that left their 
impress forever on our belief awaken little interest, and the 
outstanding churchmen and saints that brought the world with- 
in the sweep of their sympathies and placed all of the interests 
of life under the touch of their power, stir scarcely any interest 
in us. Definition simplifies the work of men. Security allays 
worry. Why take on unnecessary solicitude concerning cul- 
ture, literature, the social action of the Church, when we have 
dogma, the sacraments, and adequate forms of worship. 

Now a priest can be a very effective pastor and a very holy 
man without knowing much theology and without any 
solicitude for the cultural interests of life. But the Church is 
helpless in the face of challenges hurled against her by the 
world unless her priests are equipped and prepared to meet 
them. Indifference to the wider interests of the Church, in- 
difference to her missionary duty in the world, indifference to 
current standards by which power is rated and a cause is 
judged, hurt the Church grievously. The power of the Church 
is in the priesthood. Private initiative, rarely Church author- 
ity, initiated the great historical steps by which the Church 
met the succeeding challenges of the centuries. Only a priest- 
hood that has the spirit of zeal, intelligence, and sacrifice, and 
that neglects no opportunity and shrinks from no effort to 
equip itself fully, enables the Church to speak to the world as 
her mission demands. 

Another clerical hazard relates to the danger on the part of 
the priest of acquiring a theological conscience. This type of 
conscience furnishes material for varieties of clerical humor. 
It results largely from an intention to avoid sin rather than 
grow in holiness. Hence exact definitions of what is or is 
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not sin tend to guide one’s footsteps, and the vision of higher 
life is blurred. There is a true concept of moral theology 
which represents it as the systematic presentation of revealed 
principles that underlie human behavior in the effort of man 
to attain to the vision of God. It is in reality, as the lamented 
Doctor Bouquillon always insisted, practical dogma as distinct 
from speculative dogma. There is an unworthy and mistaken 
concept of moral theology which represents it as the science of 
minimizing the moral obligations of the Christian life. Casuis- 
try when seen in this light becomes its predominant character- 
istic. Whatever the legitimate uses of casuistry in the de- 
velopment of Christian life, it is not a rule of perfection. It is 
a method, not a doctrine; a makeshift, not an ideal. Pre- 
sumptions in favor of human liberty, when one is interpreting 
Divine Law, are justified; but they may lead to a faulty atti- 
tude toward the higher demands of the Christian life. Life 
is an experience of the spirit, not a series of definitions. The 
priest whose conscience drifts into the habit of minimizing the 
obligations of priestly life will be led far from the paths of 
perfection. Habitual attention to the dividing line between 
what is permitted and what is not permitted kills interest in 
what is noble and desirable. Insistence on the dividing line 
between venial and mortal sin may lead to indifference toward 
the latter no less than the former. No priest can rise to the 
high level of his powers and his mission unless he guide his life 
by positive and noble ideals of priestly conduct. The exacti- 
tudes of casuistry fall far short of expressing the law of the 
life of God. Noble principles expressed in generous definitions 
and interpreted with a loyal spirit are characteristic of the true 
priestly conscience. 


II. 


The priest should be on his guard against processes in 
clerical life of the kinds alluded to. But no amount of solicitude 
for personal holiness or effective service of souls will avail 
unless the priest guard the standards on which his judgment 
of the world is based. Interior peace is of itself no proof of 
wisdom and sanctity. There is a peace of death as well as a 
peace of life, a peace of surrender no less than a peace of vic- 
tory. There is a peace that comes to those whose standards 
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are so low that any effort seems to be exalted virtue and any 
escape from grievous sin seems to be a heroic achievement. 
The literature on clerical life developed throughout the cen- 
turies places high standards before the priest. The fault- 
findings and warnings which recur in this literature are due to 
intense appreciation of the holiness of the ministry and the 
elementary obligation of the priest to be holy before preaching 
holiness to others. The priest must accept the Church’s judg- 
ment of the priesthood. He must believe that the collective 
sense of representative leaders throughout the centuries has 
given us a correct estimate of the priesthood, its dignity, and 
its law. No personal estimate formulated by a priest him- 
self who bases it on a dim spiritual light joined to a dislike of 
effort, love of ease, and a certain air of superiority, may be 
safely followed as the law of perfection. The hazards of 
clerical life cause little fear to the priest whose standards of 
personal holiness and of service of souls are noble and exact- 
ing. They give much cause for fear to the priest whose 
personal standards are low. Under the Providence of God we 
find our safety in interpreting and obeying the spirit of Christ 
and of His Law. In the doing of His work there can be no 
satisfying standard of personal holiness or of service of souls 
except such as may be placed before him without hesitation. 
The priest who has no fear of God’s judgment of his standards 
will never be harmed by the hazards of clerical life. 
WILLIAM J. KERBY. 
Catholic University of America. 


CHURCH MUSIC AND THE PARISH SCHOOL. 


—— time ago a gentleman prominent in Episcopalian choir 

work in New York arraigned Catholics for the real injury 
they are doing the cause of artistic church music by the neglect 
of the magnificent opportunities afforded by the parish school 
system. In every city of any size in the country—to say noth- 
ing of the small towns—every parish has its school, from which 
a sufficient number of boys could be obtained for the purpose 
of singing the music prescribed by the laws of the Church for 
the liturgical services. The point made was that, while here 
and there “boy-choirs” (i. e. choirs composed of boys and 
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men) have been established, very little effort is being made 
to give them any training in artistic singing. 


I. 


At first sight we are inclined to resent such criticism as com- 
ing from an outsider, who might be supposed not to be cognizant 
of the conditions about which he writes. After all, the parish 
schools were never intended for the purpose of spreading musi- 
cal culture. Their object is attained if they succeed in giving 
a good elementary education in those branches which are con- 
sidered necessary and useful in the development of the child’s 
mind, and at the same time impart that religious knowledge 
and plant the seeds of that religious practice which will enable 
him to save his soul. 

And yet there is truth in the remarks of this Anglican choir- 
master, who writes not in the spirit of carping criticism but as 
one who regrets that we are not alive to an opportunity that 
would be of benefit to the community at large. Indeed, if we 
are perfectly candid, we can push the complaint much further 
than the question of mere vocal excellence. 

The Church as an organization has always had an unerring 
vision in regard to the use and abuse of music at her public 
services; she has always been at great pains to place before 
her children just why music is used at all, and just what kind 
of music is appropriate. The art, however, is one which makes 
so universal an appeal to mankind and is capable of expressing 
forcibly so many varied thoughts and emotions in many ways 
that it has always been peculiarly liable to abuse. Its history 
shows that for the first sixteen centuries of the Christian era 
it was almost exclusively in the hands of churchmen, writing 
for the liturgical functions. For a thousand years musicians 
were engaged in the perfection of that much despised form of 
art known as Gregorian. It is so named after the first great 
reformer of whom we have any knowledge. It is a significant 
fact that after six hundred years of development right in the 
bosom of the Church, music needed a reform. During the 
Middle Ages, when composers were learning to write harmony 
and counterpoint, the proneness of music to take the bit between 
its teeth and go off on its own account was constantly in evi- 
dence. The necessity of the restraining hand of authority was 
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shown by the various papal enactments which have come down 
to us. More than once serious men thought that the only solu- 
tion of the problem was to banish music from the Church 
completely. St. Augustine is typical of the Church’s attitude. 
He tells us (Confess. X, 23) that on the one hand the sensuous 
beauty of musical sound—and this in the Plain Chant period— 
could prove such a distraction that at times he was of opinion 
it should not be allowed at all; on the other hand, its wondrous 
power of stimulating piety and devotion was so evidently for 
good that he came to realize that its loss in the public worship 
of the Church could not be compensated in any other way. 

As a result of these sixteen hundred years of striving, church 
musicians succeeded in building up an art that, in the words 
of the great modern composer Richard Wagner, “ produced by 
its performance an effect so wonderful, so arousing the heart to 
its very depths, that no similar influence of any other art can 
be compared to 

The music of the last three centuries, with all its mighty 
achievements, would still be in its swaddling clothes, were it 
not for the work done by these churchmen. Modern music is 
the lineal descendant of the ancient and medieval ecclesiastical 
art. It remains true nevertheless that, from the time of Pales- 
trina on, the Church’s influence has steadily waned, until in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century it seemed to have dis- 
appeared altogether, engulfed by the waves of secularism, ris- 
ing steadily, ever higher and higher, fiercely beating against 
the bulwarks raised by church law, undermining, tearing, 
smashing, breaking them into bits, and finally destroying them. 

Is it not so? What have been the musical accompaniments 
to our gorgeous ceremonies? We have listened ad nauseam 
to the marches from Tannhauser, Aida, and Lohengrin, the 
Nocturnes of Chopin, Raff’s “ Cavatina,” the Andante from 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘“‘“Symphonie Pathétique,” ‘““Asa’s Death” from 
Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” on the organ; the “ Pilgrim’s Chorus” 
set to the words of the “ Veni Creator” and the Sextette from 
“Lucia” as a “ Tantum Ergo”; and the weary list of Masses 
and Vespers with their borrowings of the worst characteristics 
of an operatic style which even in the theatre has been rejected 
as artificial and unworthy of serious consideration from a purely 
artistic standpoint. The musical public has escaped Mercadante 
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and his ilk in the opera house only to be inflicted with his 
sickly sentimentality in the one place where he has no right to 
be heard. Some time ago a composer died and we read in the 
papers that he had to his credit a large number of Masses 
and ballets. The difference in style between the two classes 
of compositions would be hard to detect except that in the one 
case you had vocal music with the words of the Sacred Liturgy 
printed under the notes. Recently in the Catholic Choirmaster 
a writer pointed out that a hymn book widely used in our 
Catholic schools contained a large number of melodies adapted 
to sacred words from love songs, street songs, even “ coon” 
songs. Those responsible for the book had the hardihood to 
object to the article on the ground that this was the only style 
of music that would suit the taste of our Catholic people. If 
that is true, whose fault is it? 

The pity of it is that all the while there have been lying on our 
library shelves, covered with the dust of neglect, compositions 
of the highest merit, forgotten, unknown, despised. Music it 
is, written by men who knew nothing of the theatre, whose 
whole musical development was lighted up by the beautifying 
rays proceeding from the Tabernacle, whose whole purpose in 
life was to give expression to the solemn, brooding thoughts 
of.God, of Christ, of redemption, of mercy, of penitence, as 
they are contained in the texts of the Liturgy ; whose whole joy 
was to proclaim to the world in musical accents of holy exulta- 
tion, free from the passion of the world, serene at its highest 
pitch of emotion, the glories of God, His Blessed Mother, 
and the Saints. Who that has learned to appreciate the noble 
magnificence of a Palestrina in his “ Bonum est confiteri 
Domino” or the deep tenderness of his “ Improperium ex- 
spectavit cor meum,” could tolerate the twaddle of our Merca- 
dantes or Peters or Stearns? If it be true that our Catholic 
people must have modern music, there is plenty of it written 
in the spirit of the Church to serve our needs for public 
worship without going to the theatre for it. 

Our Anglican friend is right when he intimates that we are 
wasting our opportunities. We have the music and we have 
the means to sing it. Every parish school will supply boys 
with good natural voices and musical ability. The men we 
already have in our choirs. 
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II 

Something has been gained as a consequence of the agitation 

of the last sixteen years in this country; but the result is very 
small compared with what could be done. It would be entirely 
unfair and untrue to suggest that good will is lacking. There 
can be no doubt that, if our priests and people had ever learned 
really to appreciate the great art with which the genius of the 
past has beautified the liturgy, they would never allow it to 
remain in oblivion with a debased and unworthy counterfeit 
usurping its place. But no man can love what he does not 
know. Gallons of ink have been spilled in writing about the 
beauties of Gregorian, of Classic Polyphony, and of the modern 
examples of good ecclesiastical art; but writing about it is not 
sufficient. You cannot know a musical composition until you 
have heard it and heard it often. The higher the place it 
occupies in the scale of artistic excellence, the oftener you 
must hear it before you can say that you possess its meaning. 
“Fides ex auditu,” because music is the art of sound, not of 
i the written word. Its beauty can not be translated into words. 
It can enhance and intensify the beauty of words and of 
thoughts ; but its own beauty is specific and must be perceived 
through the sense of hearing. Furthermore, good taste in 
the matter, just like good taste in literature, can be acquired 
only by familiarity with and study of the best examples. 

The remedy for the whole situation lies in the parish schools. 
Of course the cry will be raised by some that they have enough 
to do. It will be said that, with time hardly sufficient to 
accomplish the course of study in the important branches, it 
is too much to expect that a portion of that precious time should 
be devoted to what is a mere accomplishment. The day, how- 
ever, is passing when a judgment based on such a point of view 
will be accepted as just. The claim of music to its place in 
the elementary school is becoming more and more generally 
recognized. 

In most, if not in all, of the public school systems of the 
country and in some of our parish schools sight-singing has 
been made a regular part of the curriculum. Two reasons may 
be assigned for this, each of which should appeal to us Catho- 
lics as well as to the rest of the community. Good music af- 
fords an excellent means of wholesome recreation and, when 
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properly taught, has a positive value in developing the faculties 
of the child. Now add to this the religious value and it would 
seem that we have an overwhelming argument for the general 
introduction of music into our elementary schools and its care- 
ful cultivation. 

During the war the government appointed teachers whose 
business it was to give instruction in singing to the troops. 
One might be tempted to think that music was the last thing 
in the world the individual soldier would need; and yet, the 
“rookie”, after an exhausting day of toil at drill and the 
innumerable tasks necessary for the making of an intelligent 
fighting man, was obliged willy-nilly to take his music lesson 
and learn a number of songs. This burden was added simply 
because it has been borne in upon the public mind that as a 
recreation music is unsurpassed. It rouses the wearied senses; 
it stimulates the mind; it takes possession of one to the ex- 
clusion of everything else; it refreshes the whole being, men- 
tally, physically, and spiritually. 

Our boys and girls are going to be, we hope, good, hard- 
working, Catholic, men and women. As such they will stand 
in need of wholesome recreation. It is not assuming too much 
to say that music will constitute a large part of that recreation. 
If we leave them without guidance and instruction in the 
matter, the music they will cultivate will be of the lowest kind 
—common dance music and the common popular song. We 
fulminate from the pulpit against the ‘‘ movies”, degrading 
shows, and the other evils to which young people are exposed 
during their leisure moments. Music, of a kind, is a large 
element in the attraction which these things exercise over a 
certain class of our young folks. It is not enough to condemn: 
we must point out the good and enable them, if possible, to 
attain to it. 

On the other hand, good music is a form of recreation that 
is beneficial physically and at the same time refining and 
ennobling. The man who after a hard day’s work can spend 
his evening at a symphony concert or an artistic song or 
instrumental recital, is fortunate. He has at hand a recre- 
ational resource that will take him out of himself and thus 
afford him a rest from the nerve-racking concentration or 
the spirit-dulling monotony of his daily duties. It will refresh 
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and stimulate him. It willdomore. The man or woman who 
really enjoys and understands the works of the great masters 
of the tonal art, could not endure the musical horrors of the 
ordinary burlesque or cheap vaudeville show. To obtain this 
appreciation of the master works is largely a matter of early 
education. Of course it requires mature study and cultivation ; 
but, if begun in school, if the love of what is good in a matter 
of real importance is implanted in the minds when young and 
impressionable, the chance of its being cultivated in after life 
is, to say the least, greatly enhanced. On this score alone 
music has its place in the school room. 

The other reason assigned for the general introduction of 
sight-singing into the schools is its direct educational value. 
One of the aims of primary education is to develop in the 
child the power of observation and the ability to repeat ac- 
curately what it has seen or heard. The sense of hearing is, 
perhaps, below that of seeing in the scale of importance, but its 
necessity or utility cannot be called into question. Ear-train- 
ing is worth attention because of its great influence on such 
matters as correct pronunciation and varied, refined inflection 
of the voice in speech. What is required in sight-singing is a 
proper codrdination of sight, hearing, and voice. The faculty 
of vision must report what it sees to the brain, which must in 
turn quickly and accurately translate the report into terms of 
sound; the voice in its turn must execute faithfully the order 
of the brain, and the ear is the final judge as to whether or 
not the work has been properly done. Concurrently with this 
process the rhythmic sense must be made to function under 
the conscious control of the mind. A lesson in sight-singing, 
properly conducted, helps to develop the faculties of the child 
in a pleasant and interesting way; it is an aid to discipline and 
order, because the class can be made to love its work, to con- 
centrate its attention on the thing in hand, to work together 
as a whole. On the other hand, individual initiative can be 
encouraged, since, after a certain amount of skill has been ac- 
quired, the children will be able to sing individually and 
at sight from the blackboard or printed page melodies which 
they have never heard before. Taking it all in all, the time 
spent in the music lesson is by no means lost, but rather a 
distinct gain. 
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III. 

Of all men a priest should be the first to recognize the 
desirability of a training of this kind. It is part of his business 
in life to sing—and to sing alone at the most solemn part of 
the most solemn act he is called upon to perform. Just before 
beginning the Canon of the Mass he breaks forth into a song 
of praise to the Infinite Majesty of God. Do you know any 
song more noble or sublime than the Preface of the Most Holy 
Trinity, which we have to sing so often? Yet it is not un- 
common to hear men with good voices and good natural musical 
ability say: ‘‘ I go up when the notes go up and down when the 
notes go down, but whether I am correct or not I am never 
sure.” After a year of music properly taught, children of 
eight and nine years could sing the notes of the Preface at 
sight with perfect accuracy, and be sure they were correct. 
The same may be said of the “ Exultet.” Most of us surely 
realize now what it would have meant for us, if we had train- 
ing of this kind when we were in the primary grades, instead 
of being taught a few songs by rote and a few hymns which 
we yelled at the top of our lungs and from which we gained 
nothing of lasting value. And the boys thus taught are sent 
to the seminary. 

Some of the girls are going to the convent. It is not a 
difficult matter to figure out what it will mean to our religious 
communities, if all their subjects have been trained from child- 
hood to appreciate and to sing good music in general and good 
religious music in particular. Anyone who has heard a litur- 
gical service well sung in Gregorian music by a community 
of nuns has experimental knowledge of the unworldly beauty 
of the Liturgy that is worth a dozen books written on the 
subject by masters of prose. By these nuns the spirit 
of the Liturgy will be carried to all our church services through 
the schools. Once the nuns seriously take up the church-music 
question, the solution of the problem is assured. Ina few years 
congregational singing will be an easy matter —not only for a 
few hymns at Benediction, but also for the High Mass itself. 
The thought of a whole congregation singing the Credo every 
Sunday at High Mass is an inspiration in itself. It is certainly 
well within the realms of possibility, provided we set about 
obtaining it in the right way. 
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Good choirmasters who understand their business are few. 
They must be paid a salary that only the larger parishes can 
afford. Even if all the large parishes were seeking the services 
of men of ability and knowledge as choirmasters, the supply 
would never meet the demand. The reason is that heretofore 
Catholic musicians have never realized that Catholic church 
music is a separate and distinct branch of the art, requiring 
special study and training. Any one who had taken a few 
years’ lessons on the piano and had some practice on the organ 
was, and is, considered good enough to take charge of the 
musical end of the Liturgy. In large city parishes where 
some attempt was made at more pretentious programs, it was 
seldom, if ever, that any question was raised as to knowledge 
of church law or church style. A secular musician who could 
play Haydn’s or Mozart’s Masses and who would undertake to 
train a choir to sing them, was never embarrassed by any hint 
that he was not properly equipped by that fact alone for the 
position of organist or choirmaster. There have been plenty 
of good reasons for this state of affairs, but those same good 
reasons are obsolescent. 

Our future organists, choirmasters, and singers are in our 
schools now. Teach them from their earliest years that the 
music of the Church is not the music of the drawing-room, 
much less that of the theatre; initiate them at an early age into 
the beauties of the liturgical song of the Church; along with 
the modern scales and keys, train them in the Gregorian tonali- 
ties. While their minds are open and plastic and before their 
sense of rhythm has been blunted and coarsened by rag-time 
and “ jazz’”’, make them sing the praises of God in the delicate 
and refined measures of true art: and not only shall we be 
giving them an education in itself but we shall have solved a 
troublesome and ever present problem for the Church. 


IV. 


Mrs. Justine Ward, a Catholic lady of New York, some years 
ago took upon herself the onerous task of providing our schools 
with a method that would be practical and efficient. With 
the codperation of the Sacred Heart nuns of Manhattanville 
she has worked out a grade course of music study which begins 
in the first grade and continues up into high school. At pres- 
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ent the material for the first three years has been published. It 
differs from the various other systems in vogue in two important 
respects. The presentation of the matter is clear and easy of 
comprehension ; the grading is unusually well done. Secondly, 
in the exercises and examples for practice the formation of the 
child’s taste along distinctly Catholic lines has been kept con- 
stantly in view. Along with good secular songs, good hymns 
and examples of the Church’s own song are the daily musical 
bread of the little ones fortunate enough to be trained in this 
method. This is as it should be, both on religious and his- 
torical grounds. 

As a result of several years of actual use in the class room, it 
has been shown conclusively that without interfering with the 
other work of the school, without making any undue drain on 
the time of the curriculum, children of the ages of six to ten 
can be taught to sing at sight accurately, with good tone 
quality, and with an intelligent understanding of what they 
are doing; that they can be initiated into the mysteries of 
harmony and even of composition. These results may be ob- 
tained by the regular grade teachers and at the expense in time 
of twenty minutes a day. 

Demonstrations have been given in New York and Phila- 
delphia. Priests who were present have wondered at hearing 
children of nine singing the “ Exultet” at sight, although 
they had never heard it before. A priest who was present in 
the audience wrote the notes backward on the blackboard so 
that the little tots would not have time to study the beginning 
while he was completing the melody. Yet it was sung with 
perfect accuracy. On another occasion a priest who was un- 
known to both teachers and pupils, placed the Introit of the 
Ascension before a class which had been studying one year. 
Little girls they were, and they sang it without hesitation. 

Mrs. Ward has been instrumental in founding the “ Pius X 
Chair of Liturgical Music” at the College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York City. The pur- 
pose of the foundation is to train teachers for our parish schools 
A religious community might send, for instance, one teacher 
to New York and it can be guaranteed that in from two to three 
weeks enough knowledge and practice can be gained to do the 
first year’s work. Previous musical knowledge, while desir- 
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able, is not absolutely necessary. That teacher in turn could 
train the novices, or a selection of the music teachers, who in 
their turn could carry the instruction to the grade teachers in 
each particular community. This method is now being fol- 
lowed in the parish schools of Philadelphia. 

If it is not possible for a community to send any one to New 
York, arrangements can be made to have a teacher sent to 
any part of the country. The advantage of going to New 
York is that the system can be studied as actually applied in 
the class room. The results are there and the methods by 
which they are obtained, are made plain. 

JAMEs A. BOYLAN. 

Overbrook Seminary, Pa. 


OATHOLIO AOTIVITY IN BEHALF OF THE NEGRO. 


HE evangelization of the colored people became a practical 
measure only with the advent of freedom. As soon as 
the War of Secession was over, the bishops set themselves to 
provide means for the reception of the Negroes into the Church. 
Their aim was to prevent the colored man’s having any pretext 
for an accusation against the Church. If Negroes wished to 
go to white churches, priests were ordered to make provision 
for them. If, on the other hand, they should prefer their own 
places of worship, churches should be built for them. The 
bishops also commanded the erection of schools, orphanages, 
and similar institutions. 

Some few quotations will indicate the temper of episcopal 
ideals in those early days. The Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore declared : ‘‘ This is true charity if not only temporal 
prosperity of men be increased, but if they are made sharers 
in the highest and inestimable benefits—namely, of that true 
liberty by which we are called and are sons of God, which 
Christ, dying on a cross and smiting the enemy of the human 
race obtains for all men without any exception whatsoever.” 
The Council then devoted a whole chapter to the question of 
the salvation of the colored race. The Third Plenary Coun- 
cile renewed the exhortations of the preceding Council and 
asserted further: “Out of six million colored people there 
is a very large multitude who stand sorely in need of Christian 
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instruction and missionary labor; and it is evident that in the 
poor dioceses, in which they are mostly found, it is most difficult 
to bestow on them the care they need, without the generous co- 
operation of our Catholic people in more prosperous localities 
. . . Since the greatest part of the Negroes are as yet outside 
the fold of Christ, it is a matter of necessity to seek workmen 
inflamed with zeal for souls, who will be sent into this part of 
the Lord’s harvest.” 

We may pause to ask how far those ideals have been realized. 
The following summary of Catholic work among the Negroes 
will indicate clearly results up to the present time. 

1. It has been estimated that there are engaged in the 
colored work throughout the country 187 priests. St. Joseph’s 
Society has 71 priests, all devoted to the colored missions of 
the South. The Fathers of the Divine Word, the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, the Society for African Missions, and the Vincentian 
Fathers also have priests in the field. In addition, some secular 
priests have undertaken the charge of exclusively colored 
parishes, while a few members of religious orders not already 
mentioned are likewise engaged in the work. 

2. Parishes. There are, as nearly as can be determined, 66 
colored parishes in the South. These parishes have thirty- 
five missions attached, which represent places where work 
has been definitely started. The number of Negroes belong- 
ing to a parish varies from a few dozen to several thousand. 
The largest parishes are in Baltimore and New Orleans. 
These two cities are just now the centres of Catholic Negro 
effort. While a good deal of advance work has been registered 
in these centres, it must be admitted that by far the greater 
part of energy has been spent in winning back colored people 
who had drifted away from the Faith. The defection of the 
latter, according to their own story, has been due to unfair 
treatment either on the part of the pastor of a white church 
or of the congregation in spite of the pastor’s attempt to be 
just. This story is repeated here without vouching for its truth, 
and simply to show one type of obstacle that lies in the path 
of a priest sent even into a community where Negroes were 
originally Catholic in fair numbers. Many colored people in 
such localities still suspect the priest as a Greek bringing gifts. 
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The impression made on the interior of the South has been, 
naturally, much weaker; although in recent years conditions 
seem to be growing a great deal better. Most of the opposition 
to the Church in that quarter comes from ignorance and 
bigotry excusable when the general character of the region is 
considered. More extensive education, contact with the outside 
world, the reports of Negroes who go North or West and who 
come back with fresh ideas of the Church’s real power and in- 
fluence, and the self-sacrifice of priests and sisters will do much 
toward clearing the atmosphere. 

The whole number of Negro Catholics should not be placed 
much over 100,000. 

3. Schools. Every colored parish has its school. Some 
parishes have more than one school. Besides, there are schools 
for the colored attached to some white churches. This ar- 
rangement is common in Louisiana. All told there are about 
100 schools. Many of these schools are very small, having no 
more than twenty or twenty-five pupils. Representatives of 
about a dozen sisterhoods may be found in the class-rooms of 
the colored schools. Where sisters cannot be obtained, lay 
teachers are employed. 

4. Schools for special education. In addition to the two 
industrial schools already mentioned, there are several other 
schools engaged in industrial training on a smaller scale. 
Instruction in domestic economy and some of the simpler crafts 
also forms part of the curriculum in many parish schools. 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament have a first-class aca- 
demy for girls at Rock Castle, which has been noticed previ- 
ously. A few years ago Mother Katharine Drexel opened 
Xavier University in New Orleans, the work of which is in- 
tended to expand so as to cover a good section of higher 
education. 

The Colored Sisters also conduct several academies for girls. 

St. Joseph’s Society has charge of St. Joseph’s College in 
Montgomery, Alabama, an institution meant to prepare colored 
youths for efficient service, especially in the missionary and 
educational fields, and for intelligent and practical leadership 
among their own people. 

Some pastors of colored churches have inaugurated a high 
school in connexion with the parish school. This work, al- 
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though only just begun, gives evidence of being an effective 
mission ally. 

5. Other institutions. There are about a dozen orphan 
asylums, mostly small, for colored children. The Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd have a few institutions for colored girls. 
Finally, there is one home for old people. 

In this list of assets should be included the generous interest 
of many members of the hierarchy, the friendly assistance and 
sympathy of a large number of priests, and the unstinted co- 
operation of the laity, all of which, if continued and extended, 
will be bound to tell in time. 


St. JOSEPH’s SOCIETY FOR COLORED MISSIONS. 


St. Joseph’s Society for Colored Missions is the only or- 
ganization of priests devoted exclusively to the Negro missions 
in this country. It owes its existence directly to the thought 
and action of the American hierarchy. 


ORIGIN. 


As the Third Council of Baltimore pointed out, it was im- 
possible for the Southern dioceses, the ones directly concerned, 
to provide priests to look after the spiritual welfare of the 
colored people. What was desired by the bishops was a special 
congregation for the Negro missions. In 1871 Archbishop 
Spalding of Baltimore had invited the English Josephites, 
founded by Cardinal Vaughan, to undertake the care of the 
colored missions in America. In the same year four priests 
sailed from England for Baltimore. Mill Hill continued for 
many years to supply a certain number of missionaries for 
the colored in the United States. In an interview with Car- 
dinal Vaughan, then Bishop of Salford, Cardinal Gibbons con- 
ceived the idea of establishing an apostolic school and semi- 
nary where American youths could be trained for the missions. 
The advantage of a distinctly American institute was obvious. 
The school and seminary were located at Baltimore and they 
received the strong indorsement of Cardinal Gibbons and the 
Bishops of the country. Thus was begun the organization 
which for the past twenty-five years has been known as St. 
Joseph’s Society of the Sacred Heart. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 


It has not been the policy of St. Joseph’s Society to centre 
anywhere in particular. Since the Society was created in re- 
sponse to the universal appeal of the Southern bishops, it was 
natural that it should endeavor to fulfil, as far as lay in its 
power, the needs of all the bishops. How far it has gone in 
fidelity to this principle is evident from the fact that fifteen 
dioceses have been benefited with priests and churches. It 
has foundations in every Southern State, with the exceptions 
of Georgia and South Carolina. The Society has two estab- 
lishments in Delaware, four in Maryland, four in Virginia, two 
in North Carolina, three in Tennessee, one in Kentucky, one 
in Arkansas, one in Florida, four in Mississippi, seven in 
Alabama, five in Louisiana, and seven in Texas. This list 
does not include five new parishes the erection of which is 
now under way. 

If a bishop requested the assistance of the Society, it made 
no difference whether the mission that he offered was urban 
or rural, poverty-stricken or prosperous. That was his affair. 
The Society felt called upon to lighten the load of his episcopal 
responsibility. Five years ago half of the Society’s missions 
had 200, or less, members in the congregation. In the same 
period the total number of members of the congregations has 
risen from 11,721 to 28,177. This represents an increase of 
around 150 per cent, in spite of the pronounced migrations 
already referred to. From careful estimation the increment is 
divided about equally between natural increase and conversions. 

Of course, some portions of the mission field, for reasons be- 
fore noted, have developed more rapidly than others, and these 
can now be regarded as centres of permanent and successful 
missionary activity. The advantage of such centres for the 
colored missions cannot be fittingly reckoned. They give a 
stability to the work asa whole. Priests and congregations are 
brought closer together. This is especially beneficial to the 
smaller missions. It is hard for the Negro members of a 
little Catholic community, socially negligible, looked upon by 
even their own race as pariahs, if not to maintain their alle- 
giance, at least to arouse that initiative and enthusiasm that 
spell progress. Besides, when missions are isolated, priests 
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are often forced to rely on their own individual, and sometimes 
inexperienced, judgment. When there is a mission centre in 
each geographical centre, they have the advantage of ac- 
cessible counsel and inspiration. 


SUMMARY. 


Every evidence points to the fact that St. Joseph’s Society 
has passed the experimental stage and has settled down to the 
level of practical accomplishment. Naturally, there is still 
much to be learned. But priests are not so much troubled now 
as they used to be by prejudice and bigotry. They are not 
held up so frequently by negative forces. They are bending 
their efforts more easily to actual construction. In many in- 
stances, too, they possess both the courage and the machinery 
for turning experiential lessons into new and more durable 
achievement. 

The following list gives some idea of the actual status of 
the Society: There are 71 priests in the Society. Fifty-one 
are in mission churches, 18 are in institutions, while 2 are 
preparing for the seminary faculty. The Society has charge 
of 39 colored parishes, with 28 missions attached. The Society 
has further established 49 schools, with an enrolment last year 
of 6080 children. At work in the class rooms of the various 
schools are 97 Sisters and 25 lay teachers. Last year there 
were 1,664 baptisms, 616 conversions, with 284 people recorded 
as being under instruction. There are 30 seminarians and 50 
students preparing themselves for the priesthood. There are in 
all the congregations in charge of the Society 28,177 souls, 
about one quarter of all the Negro Catholics in the country. 

Some items that may prove of further interest are here set 
down: 

1. Methods. The priests of St. Joseph’s Society are gen- 
erally agreed that there is only one real way of reaching the 
Negro, and that is to go among the members of the colored 
race whole-heartedly. The Negro is quick to perceive a 
divided allegiance, and when he finds such or thinks that he 
does, a priest’s power for good is considerably lessened. Be- 
yond this one point there is no hard-and-fast rule for reaching 
the Negro. Much will depend on the personality of the priest. 
The character of the Negro will vary in different localities. 
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Some intelligent understanding of the Negro and his history 
and situation is fundamental. St. Joseph’s Seminary is at 
present endeavoring to collect and organize a great deal of 
information that will be valuable to its young priests who go 
out to the different parts of the South. 

2. The Society has pursued a steady policy of giving non- 
Catholic missions at stated periods. Just now a priest is de- 
voting himself entirely to that work. Much good has resulted 
from these missions, especially in the way of winning back 
those who had wardered away from the Church. 

3- The Society believes that the school is to be the great 
instrument of Catholic evangelization. It is doing all in its 
power to develop the school system in every particular. Its 
aim is to have commodious and sanitary buildings, efficient in- 
struction, and wide scope of school work. In these efforts the 
Society has been ably seconded by the Catholic Board of Mis- 
sions, under the untiring leadership of Mgr. Burke. This 
Board has contributed stated sums at regular intervals to 
almost every mission, thus relieving the pastors of much 
financial worry. 

Lack of funds has hitherto paralyzed any attempt to out- 
line a plan of education for Catholic colored children adequate 
to meet the actually growing needs. Still, because the follow- 
ing points are fundamental, the quicker they are realized the 
better. To maintain poorly equipped and inefficient schools 
is to expose the latter to a death that might come earlier than 
is expected, if a Federal educational bill is passed. 

In the first place proper buildings should be constructed. 
Some years ago a report of the American Missionary Move- 
ment of the Congregational Church made a remark, the quota- 
tion of which it is impossible to resist. The remark was this: 
“If the Lord’s work is attempted at all, it should be done 
under somewhat decent conditions. Nor do we feel that it is 
a substitution of the physical for the spiritual. To live up to 
plumbing is itself a training of character; health is a prere- 
quisite of thought; and beauty an inalienable right of the 
spirit.” Financial shortcomings can only accentuate, it can- 
not do away with our difficulty. In proportion as colored 
homes are slovenly and irregular must the school rise to a con- 
ception of its duty as the teacher of order, regularity, cleanli- 
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ness, industry, and thrift. We have a moral obligation to give 
colored children in our schools the benefits of proper sanitation, 
good air and light, comfortable temperature, and sufficient 
school equipment. 

The problem of teachers is even more insistent. The idea 
that any kind of teaching is good enough for colored schools, 
if it ever had any influence, should now be banished forever 
from our thought and action. We require teachers who will 
imitate the sisters already in our schools, sisters who give to 
their work in out-of-the-way places the same interest and de- 
votion that might be shown in the great centres of Catholicity, 
who will believe in inherent possibilities of character that every 
external indication seems to deny, who will do their best, 
without thought of applause or appreciation, to raise Catholic 
colored schools to the level of the best white schools. Teach- 
ers of colored schools should be enterprising because they have 
to handle a great many questions of attendance, school term, 
and instruction that cannot be standardized. Furthermore, 
they occupy a peculiar position of trust. They are the chief 
agents for stimulating the interest of the children in religion, 
in education, in all that makes for the true progress of the 
Negro race. Their work, well done, will not only produce 
better trained men and women but will make Catholic Negroes 
an acquisition to any community and will develop more friendly 
relations between our people and their white neighbors of the 
South. 

The type of training to be furnished colored children who 
seek education beyond that provided in the elementary school 
has been a subject of long and heated debate, even among 
Negroes themselves. It is not necessary to review the argu- 
ments of Booker Washington in favor of industrial training or 
of Kelly Miller and DuBois in behalf. of cultural education. 
Facts are to a very great extent settling the discussion. Higher 
education of the liberal arts type has already reached the second 
generation among the colored of such cities as Washington, 
Atlanta, and Nashville. In nearly all the more cosmopolitan 
cities of the South some Negroes seek liberal and professional 
training and knock, with eagerness in their eyes and hope in 
their hearts, at the doors of universities. The time when we 
might hope to educate Negroes only in some departments or 
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in a few special callings, of our own choosing, is past. What- 
ever we may say as to the necessity of an economic foundation 
for the pursuit of culture, we cannot ignore the intellectual un- 
rest that is making some Negroes dissatisfied with mere ma- 
terial prosperity. 

The immediate work to be done by Catholics is clearly laid 
out. We must make our Catholic parish schools all that such 
a type of school should be. We should have at least two first- 
class high schools, located preferably in Baltimore and New 
Orleans. We ought to erect a half-dozen thorough industrial 
schools, situated intelligently and with a special view to the 
possibilities of the community in which they happen to be. 
Finally, our whole plan of education will never be complete 
until it includes at least one institution that actually teaches 
subjects of college grade and that is capable of further organ- 
izing classes in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law, finance and 
accounting, and perhaps engineering. 

4. The Training of Priests. Every effort is being put 
forth by the Society to make Epiphany College and St. Joseph’s 
Seminary a peculiarly fit training ground for the colored mis- 
sions. A faculty for the seminary is now being trained. 
Hitherto the Society’s students have attended classes at St. 
Mary’s Seminary and the debt of gratitude due the Sulpitian 
Fathers cannot easily be forgotten. When the seminary is 
ready, it will include a priest who has worked long and suc- 
cessfully on the missions and who is noted for his piety and 
zeal. The duty of this priest will be to form the prospective 
missioners spiritually. The seminarians will also receive in- 
formation and instruction gathered by actual observation or 
from history that may assist them to do their work among 
the Negroes more efficiently and intelligently. Finally, St. 
Joseph’s Seminary will maintain a department for all infor- 
mation regarding the Negro, of whatever kind, for the pur- 
pose of assisting Catholics to understand the Negro situation. 
It is thought that Catholic papers and Catholic magazines 
might be glad to have ready access to the latest figures and 
the latest thought on the subject of the Negro. 

A native clergy is, of course, inevitable, and the question 
is at present an absorbing topic of thought for those who are 
charged with the practical administration of the Colored 
Missions. 
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Societies. A very important element in Catholic mission 
work among the Negroes is a society to which Catholic colored 
men can belong without danger to their faith. Every one well- 
informed on the subject of Negro characteristics knows the 
pronounced leaning of the colored man toward secret societies. 
The latter are considered as conferring a sort of distinction 
on their members. Besides, there is the insurance feature, and 
Negroes are very fond of insuring themselves in all sorts of 
organizations. Good use is made of the Holy Name Society. 
The Knights of St. John also have a few councils among the 
colored Catholics. But probably the most promising society 
for colored Catholic men to do the work here indicated is that 
known as the Knights of Peter Claver. This society is meant 
to be for the colored what the Knights of Columbus is for the 
whites. It was started by the Rev. Conrad Rebescher, a 
Josephite priest and now pastor of a colored church in Balti- 
more. The society is making rapid progress, is on a sound 
financial basis, and seems to be appealing to colored Catholics 
because it is a distinctly Negro organization from top to 
bottom. It would undoubtedly help this association consider- 
ably if the bishops would take some notice of it in the way of 
encouragement or approval. 


There are many pressing needs now clamoring to be satis- 
fied before the Catholic colored missions can assume a pro- 
gressive stride. But chief of those needs are the ones that 
concern priests and finances. 


VOCATIONS. 


The colored missions demand priests as they have never done 
before. Missions established for some time are beginning to 
grow to the extent where they require two, sometimes three 
priests. There are other places at present without a church 
but strongly in need of one. St. Joseph’s Society is work- 
ing up to that point where, if a priest dies or is incapacitated, 
the whole work is immediately thrown back. 

All vocations for the colored missions come from the North 
and West and it is to these more prosperous regions of the 
Church that the missions must look for recruits for some time 
to come. The encouragement and support of bishops and 
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pastors must increase, not lag. Teachers in our schools should 
feel the obligation they are under of fostering vocations to 
the missions which are frequently observed as being present. 
Parents must be taught the blessedness of making a sacrifice 
for Christ’s sake. 

One of the greatest hindrances for many years to the de- 
velopment of vocations has been discouragement from quarters 
in which it was least to be expected. Why this should be so 
it is hard to say. But there is a very peristent attitude which 
confuses the social inferiority of the Negro with the work of 
a priest administering to the colored race. Probably eighty 
per cent of vocations lost to St. Joseph’s Society can be attri- 
buted to persons whose influence helped to depreciate in the 
minds of candidates the greatness and goodness of a life on 
the colored missions. 


FINANCES. 


Financial stress is nothing new to the work of the Catholic 
Church anywhere. Its effect on the colored missions, though, 
is depressing. A priest who might be doing effective things 
in a religious or educational way is forced to spend his time 
scratching for every few dollars he acquires. Easily from a 
half to three-quarters of his day is spent thinking up begging 
schemes. Necessary work is seldom accomplished in its en- 
tirety. New work cannot be dreamt of. The consequence is 
that the mission is always lagging behind. Were it not for 
the Negro and Indian Fund, the help that comes from such 
sources as Mgr. Burke’s Board, and private benefactions, many 
missions would simply have to close their doors. As it is, St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, with an appropriation from the Negro 
and Indian Fund of only $2,500 (a similar donation is made 
to the Epiphany Apostolic College), and such sums as it can 
gather haphazard, is frequently forced to come to the rescue 
of faltering missions out of its own scanty resources. 

Protestants have enormous funds for religious and educa- 
tional work among the Negroes. Churches and schools can 
plan ahead on the basis of an assured income. What would 
not the existence of such funds, made possible through the 
generosity of wealthy Catholics, mean for our Catholic mis- 
sions, at present living from hand to mouth? 
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Priests and sisters among the Negroes appreciate fully the 
many demands made upon the Catholic pocketbook, but they 
feel also that the cause of the Catholic colored missions is not 
fundamentally more their affair than it is the affair of the 
Church throughout the country. They are familiar with the 
generous response made to appeals for Catholic education, 
Catholic literature, Catholic institutions and societies for Catho- 
lic interests of a hundred kinds. Their attitude is not one 
of complaint but rather one of trust in the native ability of the 
Catholic character to meet the needs of any situation that is 
obviously essential to Catholic welfare. But they feel that they 
have been unnecessarily reserved in the recent past. Further 
back it was considerate, and perhaps imperative, not to press 
mission problems on an American Catholic public that was 
struggling through the days of parish and school organization 
on a wholesale basis. Surely the time when such delicacy may 
be reasonably expected is nearly over for a good part of the 
country. The burden of the mission problem should conse- 
quently be more evenly distributed, instead of falling on the 
relatively few as at present. It should be more a part of the 
normal Catholic functioning, and, to judge by the recent letter 
of Cardinal Gibbons, such is undoubtedly the intention of the 
American hierarchy. 

T. B. Moroney, D.D., S.S.J. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore. 
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Studies and Conferences. 


OOMMUNICATIONS FOR THE “STUDIES AND OONFERENOES”’ 
DEPARTMENT. 


The growing correspondence of the “ Studies and Confer- 
ences’? Department prompts us to repeat here what has been 
stated in an earlier issue of the REVIEW regarding communica- 
tions and questions proposed to us for solution and publication. 
Correspondents will be guided by the following rules: 


1. All communications must bear the name and address of 
the sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a warrant 
of good faith. 

2. Letters relating to ecclesiastical or pastoral interests are 
to be addressed to the Editor. If enclosed with the subscrip- 
tion, they should be placed in a separate cover, and sealed. 

3. Casus conscientiae, trial cases “‘ de matrimonio ”’, or ques- 
tions involving contention, and properly subject for examin- 
ation by the episcopal curia, are not matter for publication in 
the REvIEw, but belong to the diocesan chancery or to the 
forum internum of a spiritual director. 

4. The Editor cannot undertake to furnish to individual 
priests material for ecclesiastical conferences, addresses, etc., or 
books, sketches and plans for churches, and the like; nor does 
he engage to answer queries “ by return mail ” or “ by telegram 
at my expense”, or “in the next number”. Questions are 
answered in the order of their proposal and as space permits. 

5. Mere criticisms of the ecclesiastical authorities, and in- 
formation of a rudimentary character that may readily be 
found in the Ritual or in the ordinary manual of theology, are 
not suitable for publication in the REVIEW. 

6. As most questions of a practical nature in the pastoral 
and priestly life have been discussed in one or other of the 
past sixty-one volumes of the REVIEW, we may refer the general 
inquirer to the indexes of these volumes printed every half 
year. Moreover, there is a General Index of the first fifty 
volumes, the minute topical references of which make it a 
complete encyclopedia of ecclesiastical information. Although 
the volumes to which the Index refers may not be immediately 
accessible to the individual inquirer, he can, by means of the 
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Index, readily find the desired references and consult some 
near by library where a full set of the REVIEW is kept. Such 
are the diocesan chanceries, and many university and public 
libraries,* etc. 


THE OLAUSE “FOR PEAOE OF HER OONSOIENOE” IN OANON 522. 


To the Editor, THE EccLEsIASTICAL REVIEW. 

There has been some controversy over the words of Canon 
522 in the new Code. The question is whether the “ad suae 
conscientiae tranquillitatem”, “for the peace of her con- 
science,” implies a conditio sine qua non of valid confession, 
or simply a clause which does not affect the validity of con- 
fession. When we wrote on Can. 522% we had no doubt that 
it was not a condition in the proper sense of the word, but a 
motive cause which prompted the legislator to do away with 
unnecessary and conscience-torturing restrictions. 

And here are our reasons. If we resolve the “ad” into a 
dependent clause, it would be construed as “ ut consulatur con- 
scientiae tranquillitati.” Evidently there the motive is ex- 
pressed by the “ ut finalis.” This, even if taken as a causa 
finalis, not merely impulsiva, cannot be construed as a conditio 
sine qua non. For “ finis legis non cadit sub lege,” unless it is 
expressed in the law itself (see Can. 11). Take for instance 
the well-known Constitution of Martin V Ad evitanda, where 


* These, among others, may be mentioned: 


Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 

Chicago Public Library, Chicago, Illinois. 

Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

Public Library, Charlestown, Mass. 

Harvard Theological Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 
Hamilton Grange Public Library, New York, N. Y. 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

British Museum, London, England. 

Catholic Reference Library, London, England. 
Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 

Library of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 
Atheneum Press (Subject: Index Catalogue), London, England. 


1 Commentary on the New Code, vol. III, p. 162. 
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the finis legis is clearly expressed. A similar phrase is alleged 
from the decree Ne temere, art. VII, where the “ad consulendum 
conscientiae’’ occurs. There the phrase is taken to mean a 
reason for admitting the extraordinary form of contracting 
marriage, the non-existence of which would invalidate a 
marriage informally contracted. But it would need a strong 
proof to read a conditio sine qua non even into this phrase, not- 
withstanding the assertion of Vermeersch, who speaks indeed of 
a strict obligation ; which however may be only a moral one, as 
the preceding words seem to indicate. The main point in said 
decree is the “ imminent danger of death.” And this, gener- 
ally causing unrest or disturbance of mind, is made the con- 
dition in directo for contracting marriage before any priest and 
two witnesses. Not even in that case would the priest have 
been obliged to ask the persons, “in imminent danger of 
death,” whether or not he or she wished to appease his or her 
conscience. There too the “ consulendum conscientiae’”’ is the 
impulsive or, if you wish, the motive cause for this permission, 
but not the conditio sine qua non (which is the imminent 
danger). The Code (Can. 1098) has happily omitted that 
clause. 

The preposition ad has several meanings in law texts. It 
may signify nearness or approach to something, or a final 
cause, or even a condition, but this latter generally only when 
a contract or stipulation is involved; for instance, I promise 
you something “ad arbitrium boni viri, i. e. judicis”.* What 
is conscience? ‘‘Conscientia nihil aliud est quam sensus 
animae cognoscentis bonum et malum et quid intrinsecus latens 
in mente, quod probari non potest directo.” * Now the con- 
science is something hidden in the mind, that cannot easily be 
proved in the external court. Can this be made a conditio sine 
gua non of the validity of confession? We hardly think so. 

It is scarcely true to say that the phrase “ad conscientiae 
quietem”’ really involves a condition. As was seen above, it 
may signify a condition, but generally only in onerous con- 
tracts. That it would have this significance in Can. 522 needs 
stronger proofs than those so far advanced. But suppose it 

2 Barbosa, 7ractatus Varii, Dictiones usu frequentes, n. VI, ed. Lugd., 


1660, p. 644. 
8 Barbosa, Axiomata, §2, 1. c., p. 34- 
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to be a condition. In that case the peace of conscience would 
be on a level with the other two conditions which certainly 
affect the validity of the confession. Hence the religious her- 
self would be made a co-arbiter of the validity of confession, 
or at least she would administer the material for valid con- 
fession, not only by her confession and contrition, but also by 
her “ peace of conscience”. This would be some new kind 
of a theological school, perhaps somewhere between the Scotists 
and the Thomists. 

We believe that the Constitution of Benedict XIV Pastoralis 
Curae, 5 August, 1748, has solved the question. There he 
mentions a case quite similar to ours. Some nuns or sisters 
had asked for a special confessor, not only because of sickness or 
opposition to the ordinary confessor, but also for the greater 
peace of their mind and further progress in the way of the 
Lord: ‘ Verum pro majori animi sui quiete atque ulteriori in 
via Dei progressu.” But the prelates regular refused to ac- 
commodate the sisters, whilst Benedict XIV always leaned to a 
more lenient and charitable treatment. Then he continues: 
“ Persuasum enim habebamus, adeoque habemus, non solum 
integrae Communitati, sed singulis etiam Monialibus indulgen- 
dum esse in iis rebus, quae juste et rationabiliter petuntur, 
maxime quum illae ad earum conscientiae quietem, et securi- 
tatem conferre dignoscuntur. Neque sane hujusmodi postula- 
tiones aut temere exaudiri, aut sine causa, rejici debere cense- 
mus; sed inquirendum in primis esse de qualitatibus tum 
Monialis, quae Confessarium extra ordinem petit, tum Confes- 
sarii, qui ab ea requiritur; ut utriusque diligenter inspectis, 
deliberari possit, an illius votis annuendum sit, an non. Si enim 
Monialis ex una parte nullum det adversae suspicioni locum, 
ex altera vero confessarius non modo legitimam Ordinarii ap- 
probationem, sed etiam commune probitatis testimonium pro 
se habeat, nullo modo probare possumus tam firmum hujus- 
modi Praelatorum in renuendo propositum; nec intelligimus, 
cur post Confessarium extraordinarium integrae Communi- 
tati, juxta legem Concilii Tridentini, oblatum, nulla omnino 
Monialibus singulis spes relinquatur obtinendi peculiarem con- 
fessarium, cujus consilio, et opera, justis fortasse de causis, 
indigere se arbitrentur.” To read a strict condition into this 
text is certainly to contradict its wording as well as the mind 
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of the great Pontiff and canonist. The meaning is clear: not 
to torture the conscience of the sisters—‘ pro animi quiete ”— 
“ ad earum conscientiae quietem et securitatem,” the Pope gives 
them permission to call another confessor, even if they would 
have to apply to the S. Poenitentiaria. This is the motive 
cause, but not a condition in the proper sense. 

We finally draw attention to what we said in note 13, p. 156, 
Vol. III, nor need we further state the reasons which prompted 
Pius X to unfetter the conscience of religious. But that view 
of a condition would again enthrall the religious, and throw a 
Jansenistic air about the generous law of the Code. 

P. C. AuGUsTINE, O.S.B. 


RESTITUTION IN OASE OF THEFT OF OONTRABAND GOODS. 


Qu. An express messenger on a railway train finds on his car 
contraband goods (liquor). He takes the package and sells the 
goods (for which there is a large demand in our town). Encour- 
aged by his success in disposing of the whiskey, he continues to 
accept similar packages for delivery, and knowing that he will not 
be prosecuted, sells them and keeps the proceeds. After a time he 
finds that he has made a considerable sum of money by these trans- 
actions. Being a Catholic and in the habit of going to confession 
he is made to realize the wrong of his conduct, and wants to right 
himself. Can he retain what he made, under the plea that the goods 
would be confiscated anyhow, and the State would sell them for the 
benefit of the politicians? If not, to whom is he to make restitu- 
tion, and to what extent? 


Resp. Ill-gotten goods, if of sufficient value to constitute a 
real privation, must be restored (or their equivalent), by the 
common law of justice, to the rightful owner. This obligation 
assumes that restitution in value can be made, and that the 
rightful claimant wants (at least implicitly) the restoration 
to be made. 

The ostensible claimants of ownership in the case under 
review are divided among: 


I. the person who shipped and proposed to sell the contra- 


band goods; 
. the prospective purchaser who placed the order; 
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3. the messenger whose industry procures the actual sale, 
although by fraudulent methods, and to parties who had 
no contract claim ; 

4. the State which asserts its right of confiscation ; 

5. the general public in whose interest and for whose pro- 
tection the State enacts its penal laws; 

6. the actual purchaser who paid the exorbitant price for the 
goods sold him in violation of the law. 


1. The person who shipped the goods is entitled to the mar- 
ket price of the merchandise. For, although he made the sale 
contrary to the known law which limits the right of disposing 
of his property under certain circumstances, this law cannot 
deprive him of the right of property. It merely levies a 
penalty, by actual confiscation, to deter from transgression 
of the law. Thus the law restricts the sale to certain hours, 
places, and persons. It does not establish a principle of owner- 
ship because a possessor violates these limitations. The right 
to possess and therefore to have restored to him as proprietor 
what he has honestly acquired remains, except as a penalty 
for being detected in transgressing the order of sale prescribed 
by the State. 

The shipper is therefore entitled to the market price of his 
goods; but not to what is charged over and above by the 
intermediary who sells the goods to a third party, since that 
is due to the industry of the agent and the consent of the 
purchaser. 

2. The person who placed the order is not entitled to any 
part of the value to be restored, since he suffers no actual 
loss in goods, apart from his disappointment, for which there 
is no market price nor any allowance in the tribunal of com- 
mutative justice. 

3. The messenger who profits from the sale of stolen goods 
is in the first place obliged to restore the market value of the 
liquor to the person who consigned it. In thus paying for 
the goods he acquires a certain right over their disposal. 
They belong to him by title of purchase, and though by his 
action he violated the law and frustrated the intention of the 
sender of the goods, he does not violate that law of commuta- 
tive justice upon which the principle of restitution rests. 
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There is no one else that has any direct claim of ownership 
of the goods in his possession. The State has no such right, 
until it has actually confiscated the goods. For if the original 
owner had shipped them to their destination without being 
detected, no moralist would claim that he is in conscience 
bound to make restitution to the State, since no material injury 
has been inflicted. The State therefore has no claim to restitu- 
tion, though the messenger’s action was sinful and punishable. 
Nor is, as has been said, the State in any sense the owner of 
the goods that pass into its territory contrary to established 
law. ‘Solus rei dominus per se habet jus eam possidendi, nec 
rei dominium amittit, ad cujuscumque manus illa demum 
deveniat.” 

5. Has the general public for whose protection the State 
enacts its laws against the sale of liquor any claim to restitu- 
tion in such cases? If the State has no claim in justice to 
restitution of actually unforfeited contraband goods, those 
for whom it enacts its prohibitive laws have no such claim. 
But since the messenger is taking illegal advantage of a con- 
dition created for the benefit of the voting public, to obtain an 
exorbitant price for prohibited goods from those who want 
them, he is violating the law of equity by virtue of which he 
enjoys the rights of citizenship and the protection of the law 
against those who might violate his own rights. This general 
law of equity forbids him to make abnormal gain at the ex- 
pense of his fellows, even though individuals among them may 
abet his methods of profiteering. Moreover, if such methods 
were to remain unrestricted, the commonwealth would be 
either disorganized or deprived of a certain amount of 
revenue, which revenues are supposed to be spent for the com- 
mon good. Out of this law of equity arises an obligation 
which we commonly call charity because it establishes a claim 
of benevolence to dispose of the exorbitant surplus gained in 
the sale of contraband articles for the common good. This 
restitution, since it cannot easily be made through civil ser- 
vice channels or politicians, is equitably applied by alms to the 
needy of the community, since these would become a burden 
to the commonwealth if not provided for. 

The injustice of the transaction being thus righted by a just 
and equitable distribution to those who are entitled to a share 
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in the goods as owners or beneficiaries, the question arises 
whether the unfaithful agent, after making restitution to 
those entitled to it, may not claim a remnant for his transaction. 
Although his conduct is in its methods sinful and can never 
be approved, it does not thereby lose the character of business, 
for which under ordinary circumstances he would be entitled 
to an equivalent in earnings. Since all the material injury to 
others has been righted by restitution, there remains nothing 
to vitiate the title of possession. There is nothing more to 
restore except his sense of honesty, which the unfaithful agent 
is disposed to do. What the amount to which he is entitled 
as agent is to be, must be determined in conscience by him- 
self, approved by the judgment of a confessor who knows 
the conditions. 

6. The last party to be considered is the actual purchaser 
who pays an abnormal price for the contraband goods. The 
principle “ volenti non fit injuria” obtains here. He is not 
forced to buy, and the price he offers is his own option. More- 
over, if the surplus gain of the sale is distributed to the poor, 
as in equity it should be, the purchaser indirectly contributes 


to benefit the community by whose laws he is protected. 
H. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. X. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC MIssIONn, YEUNGKONG, CHINA, 
22 April, r9r9. 

On 2 April we put up for the night at Samkachuen, “ Three 
Family Village,” after following for two hours a cow-path 
over the mountain that separates it from Pakwan. Samka is a 
decently paved hamlet of forty-seven houses, encircled by a 
stone wall three feet high to prevent the pigs from wallowing 
in the rice-fields. It lies at the foot of a ridge of small moun- 
tains and its men are farmers. Two men are baptized and one 
woman, but there are six boys and ten men under instruction. 
We have rented one of the houses for a school and the boys 
hold forth there in the daytime and the men at night. There 
are six or eight wives who want to join their husbands in the 
Faith, but we have no catechists for them at present. We are 
sending the baptized women to Yeungkong to be fitted for 
the task. 


We 
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We three, including Ahan, our boy, whom I want remem- 
bered in my will when I die, were accommodated in a room 
off the common room. I for one got little sleep, for the rats 
insisted on cleaning up the remains of our evening meal and 
had to use my bed as a ladder to the table. There is no talk 
of improvements here yet, as the rented house will do till the 
twenty or more are baptized next year. 

Talking of consolations, we had a rare one, that of saying 
Mass in a new village where our Lord had never greeted the 
people before. Surely it was a gala day for the Guardian 
Angel of ‘*‘ Three Family Village,” and the firecrackers they 
blew off at our leaving were not inappropriate. The very 
Presence of our Lord in their midst is bound to effect con- 
versions. 

So we left Samka feeling at our best, and two-and-one-half 
hours of creeks brought us to Timpun, a market of a thousand 
souls with barely half a dozen Catholics. We have a school 
here, at any rate, and six of the twenty-one boys in it will 
soon be baptized; the others are pagans: but there’s no telling 
what influence the catechism will have on them. 

Timpun, “ Half a Field’, is like all small markets of these 
parts, a long double row of houses facing a large area of 
straw-covered booths where the chickens and pigs are driven 
for sale on several days of the week. We were housed at the 
other end of the row in a brand-new shop not yet finished, 
with freshly strewn sand for a flooring and the usual boards 
in the corner for a bed. They brought in mud bricks and a 
pan and some firewood, and with a little mud gathered outside 
the door they made a furnace in twenty minutes and had the 
pot boiling while the poor chicken looked on calmly. These 
people are so removed from communication with the outside 
world that they need very little of its luxuries to enjoy them- 
selves. Kerosene is all that penetrates these parts, and even 
that is burned in home-made lamps, fashioned from pieces of 
tin picked up here and there and flattened carefully into shape. 
I haven’t seen a knife now for five days and am beginning to 
fear I would cut myself if I used one, though it’s no mean feat 
to tear apart a boney fish with two chop-sticks. 

At Timpun there are gold mines that have recently been 
worked; it is almost too soon to say, with success. We passed 
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also a stone quarry, which, however, must be a common thing 
in these mountains, for the usual log of wood thrown across 
a ditch is here replaced by long solid granite that ought to 
fetch a good price in Hongkong, if we only had freight trains. 

Timpun was the farthest north we went, about fifteen miles 
from the end of our territory. Our next move was south- 
west to Chowkang, “All Successful”. It had been a small 
market of thirty shops. Our forty Catholics were dispersed 
—four had been killed. The combination school and priest’s 
room was repatched, but we preferred to go to a village a half 
mile away where there were a dozen Christians years ago. 

We were prepared to find a survivor or two in this village 
of Manshui, which, horribly, translated, means ‘‘ Mosquito 
Water”. But at evening prayers there greeted us over a 
hundred men and boys all studying for Baptism. Including 
the women, who will soon commence instructions, we shall have 
all in this village. This represents practically the whole village, 
which bids fair to be a choice spot on the ecclesiastical map 
of the district. God certainly rewards a hundredfold any ef- 
forts made. Two months ago there was a slight hope here 
for Catholicism and we sent a catechist to size things up, 
and the result is a Catholic village. 

It solves, too, the big problem of mixed marriages. As 
all in one village are of the same family, they must search else- 
where for a wife, and a Christian young lady is hard to find in 
a new district. With three or four villages within courting 
distance of one another, the solution is simple, and insistence 
on Catholic couples can be made. 

After an hour of prayer and a sermon, which was much 
distracted on my part by an interesting study of the bright 
black eyes and open faces of our bronzed country lads, I tried 
to sleep, but the pleasant excitement of the day was too much, 
so I lay awake and counted the stars. There was no window 
in the room and the door was locked, but 123 holes in the 
roof and 8 in the walls (I had plenty of time to count them) 
gave me so many peeps of the heavens above. 

During the night some houses that were separated from ours 
by a little creek were visited by a band of robbers. Not a 
shot was fired, but the morning found the houses minus three 
men, a woman and her child, and all the buffaloes. In the 
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party taken for future ransom was a Catholic with his wife 
and child, while the other two men had just returned from our 
“chapel” after signing up as catechumens. Four villages 
were pillaged around us in the last two days. Practically all 
that is left to the survivors is their rice field and mud-brick 
home—with which to ransom their family! (The night after 
we left Manshui, it was again visited and completely ransacked 
of cattle.) 

Two or three hours more brought us to Taipat, a market- 
place where a score of Christians greeted us, but we had to 
hurry on to Cheungtinnam before nightfall. This “ Broad 
Rice Plateau’ had been threatened again by the pirates, but 
was preparing a home-defence guard. If each village in 
these parts were to take the police control in its own hands, 
it could arm its men, who would naturally defend the village 
better than strangers. It is not a year since this beauty spot 
was attacked and twelve men killed; but they put up such a 
furious defence for six hours that the robbers are touchy on 
the subject. 

In Cheungtinnam the “town crier’”’ makes the rounds of 
the half-dozen streets and calls all the people to prayer. 
They assemble, not in the church, for there is as yet no church 
here; but in a hired room with its annex of courtyard and 
alley. The first-comers pack the room to the number of 
twenty, and over a hundred more gather outside. The night 
prayers last a half-hour on weekdays and an hour on Sundays, 
but are regularly and devoutly attended by these poor villagers 
who have been laboring in their muddy rice fields from sun- 
rise till suppertime. 

The meeting makes one sigh for the family prayer that 
used to grace our Western Catholic homes. In front kneel 
the fathers, behind them the children, while the mothers sur- 
vey everything from the door or street, usually with a sleeping 
infant slung behind, each in every position but the natural one. 
At first it shocked me to observe that the women are socially 
beneath the boys of the family; but in this case it has its ad- 
vantages, for the darling of the family sitting behind his 
father imagines he is safe to begin his boyish pranks till the 
stern hand of a fearless woman at the nape of his neck recalls 
the ancient rules of right conduct forgotten for the moment. 
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O ye wiseacres of a civilized world, how you would envy 
me this community life, where drunkenness is unknown, where 
billiards play no part in enticing the young blood of the 
family, where an irate father never asks the whereabouts of 
“ Johnny ” after dusk! The Head of the Holy Family and 
the Blessed Curé d’Ars must be watching Cheungtinnam care- 
fully. 

I dare not prophesy about the future, or my pen would 
wobble; but I think for a moment what years of daily toil and 
prayer, that leave no time for the devil and just enough for 
sleep, will do for the growing generation. The devil has 
already refused to countenance the whole affair; at least some- 
thing inspires the dogs, ducks, pigs, and frogs each night to 
bark, or quack, or grunt, or croak their disapprobation of the 
mighty vibrating prayer of a united village. 

Last night, with the Queen of Apostles’ symbol at its full, the 
polar star and Southern Cross each guarding its end of the 
sky, we stood and looked at the praying catechumens with 
joy and a thankful heart. This is surely God’s work, not 
man’s, for we had very little to do with it. Ours is now the 
work to treasure this gift of God to us and help the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life of the village. 

More concretely, it means a school building, instead of the 
three separate rooms we have to use now, because no one of 
them is large enough; it means a chapel to hold 200 people, 
instead of the room and paved court and unpaved alley now 
well worn by tired feet; and this will call for a dwelling for 
the priest, who is to make this the centre of his own little 
patch of several hundred Christians. 

In ordinary times of peace, experience has shown that the 
Christians will meet the greater part of the expense them- 
selves, but just now we are re-acting the days of the “ Gold 
Fever” of the woolly West, and real China—the sturdy, 
religious, right-living farmer class, is the under dog. 

How long this troubled state will last it is hard to say, but 
the Christians are not taking any chances and insisted on 
presenting us with six soldiers and 600 bullets (at 14c a shot) 
to see us safely from Cheungtinnam. The soldiers, good 
Catholics by the way, were rather hoping to stumble upon a 
band of Jesse James’s admirers, while we would rather not. 
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We stopped a moment at Noling—which, as far as I can 
make it out, means “ Pull the Bell”! There are only three 
baptized here, but they are hustlers and since our last visit 
the village—109 people in all—has “ signed up” for instruc- 
tion. We have twelve boys in school here. 

Another hour still west, and another Jordan to cross, put 
us home at Chashan, the “ Tea Mountain’, where Fr, Gauthier 
had built a neat little chapel with a room for the priest. Our 
former visit here was not encouraging, but at evening prayers 
I counted now 89, of whom at least 30 were women. One 
hundred and thirty-two have asked for instruction. While 
I do not expect all to “ stick it out” for the nine or ten months 
of daily instruction till Baptism, we should have at least 100 
baptisms here by Christmas. We have spent a hundred dol- 
lars in repairing a wall that had caved in (of mud-brick), 
and with a coat of plaster the chapel will be attractive. 

Before leaving, we were asked to bless their homes. This 
is not merely the formal affair of the Ritual; it means a minute 
search in every room to seek out and destroy any superstitious 
omens. The Chinese, at least in these parts, have some little 
token for each particular divinity they wish to honor; gener- 
ally it is an inscription pasted over the door or on a wall with 
an incense holder underneath. A favorite one here is a bunch 
of cactus suspended from the ceiling. The first condition of 
reception for instruction is the removal of all such trash; so 
the blessing of the homes is a sort of Inquisition. As I can 
hardly tell a Catholic inscription from a pagan one, I was 
accompanied on my rounds by half the villagers, and woe 
betide any unfortunate old woman who had forgotten to re- 
move some trinket. With a rush the “ inspectors ” would tear 
it from the wall, even at the risk of taking some plaster with 
it. Every house in Chashan henceforth will be adorned with 
Catholic sentences, such as: ‘“ God is here”. By the bye, 
they show better taste in inscriptions than many of our “ God 
bless our Home” signs. Mere Chinese writing is a thing 
of beauty in itself and it is always well spaced. Holy Pictures 
are a bit costly, but I hope to be able to give each family one 
at Baptism. 

Chashan was really our great consolation, for, like a spoiled 
prodigal son, it had been indifferent for the last ten years to 
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any efforts made for its conversion. Just as we were leaving, 
some of the old Christians brought three babies to be baptized. 

From Chashan we crossed a ridge of mountains for several 
hours southwestward to Kolungshui, “ High Cold Water”: 
a new village where a priest had never been before. Last 
January one of the half dozen Christians here begged for a 
catechist, feeling sure his relatives would follow him into the 
Church if they had a man well instructed to put her doctrines to 
them. Wesent one, who opened a school for the boys. 

On our arrival we were greeted with the good old Irish 
prayer, ‘“ God bless you”’, written in big Chinese characters 
above the main gate of the village wall, and every single 
house within had its lintel reddened not with the blood of 
the lamb, but long inscriptions such as these: ‘“‘ There is one 
Heaven, one earth and one God ”, “God is everywhere ’’, “God 
the Source of Happiness”. The words “ Tin Chu”, “ Lord 
of Heaven”, are exclusively Catholic in China; even Protes- 
tants use another term for God. In the thirty homes which 
I blessed, not a single superstitious emblem remained. At 
evening prayers—always in common—there were about a hun- 
dred present. I counted thirty women outside kneeling in 
the dirt. They are the poorest of God’s poor, but they are 
God’s. If our room were whitewashed, it would make a 
respectable coalbin, such as you will find in New York flats; 
yet it was the best they could offer us and we were happy to 
taste of their poverty and felt honored by their love. 

It was a little too hot to sleep in a room without windows 
and the door barred, which had served us as dining-room, 
parlor, and bath; but we were surely better off than anyone 
else in the village, for they are obliged to keep pigs, ducks, 
and even the huge water-buffalo under the same roof for 
fear of robbers. In my wildest days I had sometimes read of 
Jesse James and Old King Brady, but I never dreamt I would 
be one time in their midst. I took comfort in the thought that 
it was a namesake of mine who had killed the James Brothers 
and I promised myself the pleasure of shooting a volley of 
English into any who should knock at our door. The strange 
tongue might possibly be as effective as any weapon. 

It was a short afternoon’s walk to Kanchuktung, “ The 
Valley of the Bamboo Root,” though I feared my celluloid 
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collar might melt in the sun. Here the villagers had fol- 
lowed suit as far as ousting superstitions, but they have no 
catechist and are obliged to walk daily to Kolungshu. Eight 
of the children here attend our school in the neighboring 
village. I blessed twelve houses, which means every one in 
the village. And they turned out sixty or seventy strong as 
a delegation to ask us for a chapel and instruction. It was 
hard to refuse, but they are practically at the bottom of our list 
as far as chapel-building goes. We shall do our best to 
send them a catechist, though they are well advanced in doc- 
trine from their attendance at the next village. There is still 
another village farther—Sanuk, “ New House”, where there 
are ten Catholics and prospects of increase, but they came to 
visit us here and saved us the time for a trip. The beauty 
about this mountain district is that all these Christian villages 
are within easy reach and a priest stationed at Cheungtinnam 
will be able to father them properly. 

We had to climb the highest mountain hereabout—perhaps 
1500 feet—to reach our next station, Shekhang, “ Beautiful 
Rock”. On the way we stopped at a pagan friend’s home 
at Yunshan, “ Mountain Region ”’, a prosperous village of 22. 
This man is son-in-law of a Catholic at Chashan and I think 
will soon be converted. His wife had received a Catholic 
education as a girl, but because she was affianced to a pagan 
it was impossible to baptize her, for in her new home she 
would be obliged to perform pagan ceremonies with her 
mother-in-law. At this house they gave me a dish I had not 
tasted before—cane sugar and rice boiled into a sort of gruel. 
Whether it was the mountain climbing or my sweet tooth I 
don’t know, but it tasted just right. 

Shekhang is too poor to boast even a main entrance, much 
less a wall, but it reasons it were useless expense, as the 
bandits have so often made it their rendezvous that there’s not 
much left to steal. The poor fish they gave us was well salted, 
as much to disguise as to preserve, and our kerosene was dan- 
gerously low, but 104 villagers turned out for evening prayers. 
They were a trifle ill at ease in their first contact with a priest— 
or, in fact, any foreigner. Strange to say, however, the forty 
women who came up singly to greet us were as gracious and 
delicate as though we hadn’t seen them a half-hour before 
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ankle-deep in mud, planting rice shoots. As usual, the trust- 
ing eyes and guileless faces of the young men struck me and 
I confess I mentally compared them with the putty faces of 
city folk at home. I always thought we whites were too pale 
and worried-looking, and yet I wasn’t quite satisfied with the 
rich skin color of our colored brethren. Here our boys have 
the happy medium, bronzed, serious, with not a spare layer of 
fat, bright eyes, and, as I heard a lady remark, ‘“‘ monastical ” 


faces that bespeak an even, tranquil, rugged life. 
F. X. Forp. 


FIRST OOMMUNION OF OHILDREN. 


Qu. The decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 
in the year 1910 concerning the First Holy Communion of children 
says: Par. 1: “ The age of discretion required both for Confession 
and Communion is the time when the child begins to reason”. Par. 
3: “The knowledge of Christian doctrine required in children in 
order to be properly prepared for First Holy Communion is (1) 
that they understand according to their capacity those mysteries of 
Faith which are necessary as a means of salvation; (2) that they be 
able to distinguish the Eucharist from common and material bread ; 
and (3) also approach the sacred table with the devotion becoming 
their age”’. 

The new Canon Law says on the same subject: Can. 854—1: 
“ Pueris qui propter aetatis imbecillitatem nondum hujus sacramenti 
cognitionem et gustum habent, eucharistia ne ministretur ”’. 

Does this canon add another condition in the sense that a child 
must (as a writer in the Emmanuel says) express a desire to receive 
Holy Communion? If so, should a pastor wait until a child requests 
to go to Holy Communion ; or is the fact that the child comes when 
told it may come, a sufficient expression of that desire? 

According to No. 2 of the same Canon it is sufficient in periculo 
mortis that a child know that Holy Communion is not common 
bread, but the body of Christ. Is there, then, no obligation to in- 
struct the child “ pro suo captu’”’ in the essential truths “ necessitate 
medii”, which of themselves are necessary for salvation for every- 
body who is compos rationis? Is not a child compos rationis that 
knows the difference between the Eucharist and common bread? 
And, by the way, is such a child also to be anointed at least sub 
conditione? 

No. 3 again says that the only conditions required (“ exigitur’’) 
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captu”’, and that it approach “devote pro suae aetatis modulo” ; 
but in No. 5 directs the pastor to watch that a child does not go to 
Holy Communion “ sine sufficiente dispositione”. May not this 
“ sufficiens dispositio” be interpreted right back to the old policy, 
or at least to detain many children until the age of 9 or 10 years? 


Resp. The Decree of the S. Congregation and the Canon 
of the new Code say the same thing in different terms. With 
the beginning of the use of reason the appreciation (that is to 
say the taste) of Divine things develops. It is the “ sapientia”’ 
(from sapere—to taste) which comes with the dawning knowl- 
edge in the child. That knowledge is in a sense keener than 
the acquired science of the adult, since it is free from the malice 
which darkens the intellect as man grows in sin. Hence our 
Lord could say, “ Out of the mouths of babes thou hast per- 
fected praise.”’ To elicit from the child the expression of a 
desire does not mean that we must wait until the child re- 
quests to go to Holy Communion. 

In like manner the child’s apprehension of the supernatural 
character of the Blessed Eucharist by .which it distinguishes 
the Sacred Species from ordinary bread, does not dispense us 
from instructing the child so as to render his Communion 
more worthy; but it suffices for the assumption that the child 
is fit to receive such instruction in the measure of its mental 
development. 

The “sufficiens dispositio” of which Canon 854, N. 5, speaks, 
is satisfied by the conditions required under N. 3. Hence we 
are not at liberty to let children wait the ninth or the tenth 
year before admitting them to Holy Communion. It is true, 
there are compensating reasons for delay as under the old 
policy, and there are dangers in admitting children with in- 
sufficient preparation where the surroundings are apt to make 
such insufficiency a basis for habitual irreverence. But the 
confessor, the pastor or teacher is supposed to apply the 
wisdom of experience to the interpretation of the general law 
for the individual with whom he has to deal. Religion is not 
a mechanical science or art in which one obtains proper 
results by a strict adherence to literal rule. It is a science and 
an art in which the living teacher is supposed to be both guide 
and pattern because he is an intelligent and responsible pastor 
of souls. 
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BAPTISM IN A HOSPITAL. 


Qu. We have several hospitals in our parish, including a lying-in 
hospital. Occasionally we have heen called upon to baptize babies 
born in the hospital, whose parents’ residence is elsewhere. The 
tradition in the parish has been never to baptize such babies except 
in danger of death. 

The curates feel that they have absolutely no right to baptize 
these babies when they are in good health. The present pastor, a 
young man recently appointed, stoutly maintains, possibly with a 
view to the stipend accruing, that he has the right to baptize these 
infants without permission or consultation of the pastors of the 
parents, and has ordered the curates to follow his wishes in the 


matter. 

Do theology and canon law sustain the pastor in this case? Fur- 
thermore, in the event of such baptisms, has the pastor of the mother 
any case in an ecclesiastical court for the recovery of the stipend? 

Four CONSCIENTIOUS CURATES. 


Resp. Both theology and canon law sustain the pastor in 
the above case. The inmates of a hospital or kindred institu- 
tion are for the time of their residence subject to the jurisdiction 
of the pastor of the parish within whose territory the institu- 
tion is located, unless the Ordinary exempt the institution 
from the pastor’s jurisdiction by the appointment of a resident 
chaplain. “ Communitates, hospitalia .. . de jure communi 
subsunt ordinariae jurisdictioni parochi, nisi legitima superi- 
oris auctoritatis declaratione fuerint exempta.” * 

The mothers of infants in such institutions have the right to 
demand baptism for their offspring as soon as it can be ad- 
ministered to them, just as the new-born child itself has an 
inherent right to the graces of that sacrament as early as 
possible. Indeed so stringent was the law at one time regard- 
ing this right that nurses were bound by oath to have children 
under their care baptized before the third day from their birth.* 

This right applies to the solemn administration of Baptism, 
which, if so given, entitles the pastor of the hospital to the 
incident stipend without apology. The curates are bound by 
the pastor’s rule in the same matter.* It may be urged that 


1 Jus comm. Can. 
2 Tract. Dogmatico-Moralis de Baptismo, A. de Smet, p. 29, Bruges, 1913. 


3 Cf. d’Annibale, III, n. 175. 
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solemn baptism should in such cases be administered in the 
parish church. But the Ordinary may permit solemn baptism 
to be performed in a chapel or “ justa ac rationabili de causa ”’ 
in a private apartment, although the canons state that this 
should be done only in unusual circumstances. If the hospital 
has no chapel, because it is not a Catholic institution, that 
circumstance renders it an extraordinary case, though it may 
happen regularly.* 

As to private baptism, neither the pastor nor his curates 
may administer it to children in good health. Private baptism 
implies a case of necessity, and this is probably the extent of 
“the tradition in the parish” referred to by “ Four Conscien- 
tious Curates”. For such baptisms, there is no claim of 
stipend in honored usage, since the child, if it should recover, 
would have the solemn ceremonial supplied in the parish 
church, the pastor of which is entitled to the stipend on the 
occasion. 


THE REMEDY OF UNWORTHY OHURCH DEOORATION.§ 


The editor recently came upon a young priest busy browsing 
through back numbers of THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. He 
was taking notes. 

“ Writing an article for the newspapers?’’ I queried. 

“ No, writing an essay for the Bishop.” 

“On what?” 

“On Church Decoration and Architecture. It is the theme 
given to the Junior Clergy for the Quinquennial Exam- 
inations. We have been referred to twenty-three articles on the 
subject scattered through a dozen or so of the sixty-one volumes 
of the REVIEW, besides a select bibliography which I shall have 
to look up in our Public Library.” 

I took the liberty—at the risk of being censured by the 
Bishop—of copying the Elenchus of subjects for the examin- 
ation to which the young priest referred. Here it is; for I am 
sure it will do much good to our readers, though it is con- 
traband, and the learned and devoted Bishop may refuse if I 
should ask a permit to publish the program, or in any case 
frown. 


4 Cf. Can. 776, n. 2. 
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EXAMINATION OF JUNIOR CLERGY. 


(Diocese 1919.) 
I. Essay (Subject): “Church Architecture and Decoration ”. 
1. Choice of site and materials. 
} 2. Selection of a style of architecture (history, chief character- 
istics and advantages of these respective styles). 
y 3. Principles governing church decoration: painting, statuary, 
stained glass, furnishings. 
4. Acoustics in church edifices. 
5. Truth and honesty in church architecture and decoration. 
6. Discuss, from these various viewpoints, the architecture and 
decoration of some church in your diocese or in any other diocese. 


Then follows a bibliography, including seven standard works 
on architecture, ecclesiastical style, ornament and symbolism, 
together with special references to the discussions carried on 
in the REVIEW by experts during the past thirty years. 

The remaining part of the program of the examinations 
is devoted to pastoral instruction (the manner of warning 
parents in reference to the moving-picture habit and its in- 
fluence on children, etc.). The rules for presenting the ma- 
terial of the Concursus and conducting the examinations which 
accompany the Elenchus are well calculated to foster the habit 
of study in matters pertaining alike to the honor and decorum 
of the Church and the culture of a diocesan clergy that is to 
lead the way to knowledge, wisdom, and virtue. We know no 
better method of reform. As Emerson used to say: “‘ You will 
make it hard for men to do wrong, if you make it easy for 
them to think right.” 


EOCLESIASTIOAL COMMEROIALISM. 


A pamphlet recently published by R. J. Steggles, in London, 
under the title The Church, the Arts, and the Tailor directs 
attention to some abuses in church decoration discussed in the 
October and November issues of the REviIEw. The writer 
points out that the degradation of ecclesiastical art arises from 
the fact that the clergy go to factories and sweat-shops in order 
to get the cheapest possible product to satisfy the taste for the 
true and the beautiful in the church. Another writer, com- 
menting in the London Daily Chronicle on inartistically decor- 
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ated churches, quotes the opinion of a prominent clergyman 
that “there is hardly a church which the artist would not like 
to whitewash from top to bottom”. Another cleric is cited 
as saying: “If the clergy, instead of buying in the cheapest 
market, had inquired under what conditions the things were 
made, they would find that these vestments were the product 
of half-starved workers who earn a miserable pittance which 
courtesy calls their wages.”” We want everything cheap in- 
stead of wanting it good and worthy of the purpose for which 
it is intended. It is the same with wax candles, chalices, 
stained-glass windows, as with church decorations. And the 
commercial spirit passes from the demand for cheap things to 
the production of unworthy things. A rigorous insistence by 
bishops and pastors on giving only the best to the adornment 
of God’s temple in material and in service is the only remedy 
for this disgraceful depreciation of Christian art which a 
glorious inheritance in the churches of the Middle Ages has 
bequeathed to us. 


WHAT IS A RUBRIOAL ALTAR? 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

In the thirty-first volume of the ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
(1904, July, ff.) the Rubrics concerning the altar and all that 
pertains to the altar are clearly and concisely given. Nothing 
need be added to it. 

May I be permitted only to call the attention of your readers 
to the principal characteristics of our altars, so as to guide the 
priests in the selection of this most important of our church 
fixtures ? 

Essentially, our altar is a table of sacrifice, a sacrifice which 
is the renewal of the Sacrifice of the Cross, the Sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, the God Man. I might add here, 
that the Church goes so far as to say that the altar represents 
Christ, is Christ. In the ordination of subdeacon: “Altare 
quidem Sanctae Ecclesiae ipse est Christus, testante Joanne, 
qui in apocalypsi sua altare aureum se vidisse perhibet stans 
ante thronum.” . 

The essential characteristics are three: First, it is a table of 
sacrifice. The table, the mensa altaris, is the main part of the 
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altar; it is also this mensa altaris which receives the principal 
ornamentation: the pallium altaris, or antependium, and the 
altar linens. Second, the altar must express that the sacrifice 
thereon immolated is the same as the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
Therefore, preéminent, so as to be visible by the priest and 
people, a crucifix must stand on the altar. Third, the Sacrifice 
of the Mass being the Sacrifice of a God Man and the altar 
representing Christ Himself, the altar is worthy of the high- 
est respect. The baldachinum is the sign of the highest au- 
thority. Kings have their thrones in palaces, bishops have 
theirs in cathedrals. Let us not deny a throne to the King 
of Kings, to the High Priest of the New Testament. It might 
be useful to quote a few texts to illustrate the importance of 
these three characteristics. 


THE PALLIUM ALTARIS. 


The Missale Romanum (De Praepar. Altaris) has: “Altare 
pallio quoque ornetur coloris, quoad fieri potest, diei festo vel 
officio convenientis.” Caeremoniale Eporum, Lib I, Cap. XII, 
describing the ornamentation of the altar, for more solemn 
festivities, says, “Apponentur . . . pallia aurea, vel argentea, 
aut serica, auris pelpulchre contexta coloris festivitati con- 
gruentis.” Ina French work entitled, Essais Liturgiques, sur 
la Disposition intérieure et l’Ornementation des Eglises, par 
le R. P. Frangois-Xavier Rio (Vannes, 1892), there is a quota- 
tion of the liturgist Quarti, revealing in a few words the sym- 
bolic meaning of the pallium altaris: “In a literal sense the 
pallium is only an ornament of the altar; in a mystic sense it 
expresses the beauty of the Virtues of Christ, Himself, and 
principally of the love which has induced Him to suffer for us, 
a love reproduced at the altar.” The Pontificale Romanum, 
in the ordination of sub-deacon: “Altaris palliae et corporalia 
sunt membra Christi, scilicet fideles Dei; quibus Dominus quasi 
vestimentis pretiosis circumdatur, ut ait Psalmista: Dominus 
regnavit, decorem indutus est. Beatus quoque Joannes in 
Apocalypse vidit Filium hominis praecinctum zona aurea, id 
est sanctorum caterva.” Grimaud, an old French Liturgist, 
in La Liturgie Sacrée, Partie I, Chapitre Cinquiéme (edition 
printed at Lyons, 1666), has the following: “I begin this treatise 
by speaking of the colors and the vestments which the Church 
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uses at the altar for the celebration of the holy Mass. Super- 
ficially considered, these things appear indifferent; in reality 
they contribute much to our instruction. No one but will 
notice that the first thing that strikes our eyes on entering the 
church is the color with which the altar is adorned, and in 
which the priest celebrates. It is impossible that this same 
object should not strike our thought also if slightly even we 
pay attention in this place. This distinction of colors, accord- 
ing to the days or mysteries, is a symbol representing the pur- 
poses of the Church in her functions; it is as a first apparel or 
spiritual dish placed before us, at our entrance, which must 
lift up the soul to the virtues and good qualities thereby 
signified.” 

Essais Liturgiques, quoted above, beautifully illustrates the 
use of the pallium altaris: ‘On Good Friday, everything in 
the sanctuary is in mourning and desolation. Since Passion 
Sunday the images of the Saints and of Christ Himself have 
been sombrely veiled, and since yesterday the altar has been 
without ornament. But what has been done with these 
statuettes and images of the saints which cover the front of 
your altar? What is to become of these embellishments which 
have installed themselves there the year around without 
variety as without instruction? All this becomes a troublesome 
hors d’auvre. And what will the spectator, eager to learn and 
seeking emotion, learn from the mere removal of a few bits 
of frivolous lace? After all, what strikes his eyes is the bril- 
liancy of the gilding and colors; and so he is not moved by 
the slight modification you have made. Suppose on the con- 
trary that you have observed the rules and the old customs, the 
effect will be very different. The altar at ordinary times is 
not laid bare to view, but religiously veiled in its symbolic 
apparel ; but now, all at once, in the midst of the holy sadness 
of the Passion, it shows itself in its severe nudity: it is the 
Christ despoiled of His vestments, as of the beauty of His 
glory. I have no trouble now in bringing before my mind the 
vision of the Prophet concerning the Passion of Jesus Christ: 
“Non est ei species, neque decor, et vidimus eum, et non erat 
aspectus . . . et quasi absconditus vultus ejus et despectus 
unde nec reputavimus eum.” (11 Isai, 2:3). Yesterday the 
Son of Man was arrayed in all the splendor of His glory and 
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power; the people hurried to Him to implore His favors and 
to acclaim Him King; to-day, no form, no beauty: “ Non est 
ei species, neque decor.” Yesterday the altar appeared to the 
eyes of the Christian gathering resplendent in its white adorn- 
ment. To-day, come and see, no more festival ornamentation, 
no more beauty: “‘ Non est ei species, neque decor”. The 
image of a desolation without equal ; the nudity itself will speak 
to you louder than any other representation of the bloody 
Drama of Calvary. ‘‘ Come (so speaks to you the Church 
in its silent language), come and see if there be any sorrow 
like to my sorrow.” (Jer. 1:12). Instead of that, suppose 
an altar with fixed ornamentation; it offers no instruction. As 
you see it on Good Friday, so you see it on Easter Sunday, and 
so on the day of Pentecost, and on all the solemn feasts of our 
Religion, varied though they are in their intimate character, 
and varied as they ought also to be in their exterior orna- 
mentation.” 

The Ceremonial of Bishops, the Missal, the Decrees, the 
Clementine Instruction for the Quarant’Ore, the Catechisms, 
old diocesan regulations, the aforetime practice in our country 
as well as the present usage in other countries demand that 
the altar dressing be varied according to the season and feast 
and the color of the Mass. Why then relegate it to the land 
of antiques? Why refer to these embroideries and lace, these 
marble and wooden carvings, this tinsel and gilt, which are 
not out of place perhaps in a parlor but which do not speak 
to a Christian heart, why regard these as perfection? 

In certain cases, however, one understands that something 
else is needed. In funeral services black draperies are ad- 
mitted without regret for the veiling of the so-called beautiful 
sculptures of fine marble. And even here fantasy comes back. 
What is simple and natural has not had the luck to please, 
and the right to invention has taken its place. Hence these 
draperies in fantastic shapes, these garlands of black tulle, 
running from one candlestick to another and wound even 
round the Cross as if to say that its Christ is no longer living. 
Hence these skulls enthroned on the altar of Him, who, victor 
of Death, proclaims Himself the resurrection and the Life. 
And yet the Church’s regulations, besides showing good taste 
and good sense, in their respect for the Blessed Sacrament do 
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not allow, on the altar where the Sacred Host is reserved, the 
colors of death. Thus, according to decrees, at a Requiem 
Mass said at the altar of the Blessed Sacrament the parament 
is to be purple, not black; also the canopy. “ Fui mortuus, et 
ecce sum vivens.”” (Apoc. 1: 18); “ Semper vivens ad inter- 
pellandum pro nobis”. (Hebr. 7: 25). 
In the face of reasons so deep and so beautiful, even the — 

most inveterate customs have no right to hold. | & 


THE CRUCIFIX. 


Benedict XIV in a letter to the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Papal States, in July, 1746, writes as follows: * “ Under 
no consideration can we allow that the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass be celebrated on altars without a crucifix. Neither do 
we understand that this same image be placed in front of the 
priest so as to inconvenience him, or that it be so small that 
it can scarcely be seen by priest or people. To do so is con- 
trary to the laws and prescriptions of the Church, as one can 
see in the Rubrics, and other ecclesiastical regulations. It is 
also contrary to the true antiquity and customs of the Churches, 
even the Oriental Churches. It is absolutely certain that it is a 
violation of the laws of the Church to place only a small 
crucifix in front of a painting or statue of a saint.” The 
Ceremonial of Bishops is also very explicit: “ Crux ipsa tota 
candelabris superemineat cum imagine sanctissimi Crucifixi ’’.* 
Gavantus (quoted in Essais Liturgiques, p. 43) gives this 
touching explanation: “ Quia Christus etiam in cruce major 
est super omnes populos significatos in candelabris.”’ 

Essais Liturgiques, quoted above, calls attention to two 
abuses : first, a crucifix that is too small ; sometimes it is nothing 
but the top or rather the point of a tabernacle; sometimes it 
places itself timidly at the foot of a statue as if hiding under its 
cumbrous mass. Second, a crucifix placed too high; let us not 
forget the rubrics of the Missale: “ Caput cruci inclinans . . . 
Caput cruci inclinat .. . Faciens cruci reverentiam.” 


1 See Essais Liturgiques, p. 42. 
2 L. I, Cap. XII, MII. 
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THE BALDACHINUM OR CIBORIUM. 


The Ceremonial of Bishops (Liber I, Cap. XII-’3, 14): 
“ Quod si altare parieti adhaereat, applicari poterit ipsi parieti 
supra altare pannus aliquis caeteris nobilior, et speciosior, ubi 
intextae sint Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, aut gloriosae Vir- 
ginis, vel Sanctorum imagines, nisi jam in ipso pariete essent 
depictae, et decenter ornatae: Desuper vero in alto appendatur 
umbraculum, quod baldachinum vocant, formae quadratae, co- 
operiens altare et ipsius altaris scabellum coloris ceterorum 
paramentorum. Quod baldachinum etiam supra statuendum 
erit si altare sit a pariete sejunctum; nec supra habeat aliquod 
ciborium ex lapide aut ex Marmore confectum. Si autem adsit 
tale ciborium non est opus umbraculo sed ipsum ciborium flori- 
bus, frondibusque exornari poterit.” 

The Ceremonial of Bishops mentions here two kinds of 
baldachinum. As I understand it, one is suspended from the 
back wall or perhaps the ceiling; some cloth material of the 
color of the other paraments, so draped that it falls over the 
whole altar, including also the steps or at least the predella, 
and forms a quadrangle at the base. The other, in the lituryi- 
cal books more frequently called a ciborium, is a solid structure 
covering the whole altar. This second kind, as well as the 
first, is intended for a covering for the whole altar and not 
merely of the tabernacle. 

The baldachinum or ciborium seems to have had an original 
double purpose; it covered the altar and under it above the 
altar was suspended the Eucharistic receptacle. I have al- 
ready indicated the signification. Liturgy ascribes the honor 
of the canopy to the Blessed Sacrament and the altar; to the 
pope, to the bishop of the diocese, and in certain cases to tem- 
poral rulers. The Church intends to honor the Divine Majesty 
either personally present or represented. Jesus Christ is the 
sovereign Priest, the true King of this world; the priesthood 
and royalty in man are derivations of His supreme authority. 
It ought not to astonish us, therefore, that the old regulations 
and traditions demand for our altars the diadem of royalty.* 

Jos. VAN HULSE. 


3 See Essais Liturgiques, p. 17. 
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ADVANTAGES OF PROPER MUSICAL TRAINING IN OUR 
PARISH SOHOOLS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

Having been invited recently to a ‘‘ Demonstration Class” 
in which Mrs. Justine Ward’s method of teaching children the 
music of the Church was being carried on in presence of a con- 
siderable number of teachers from our parish schools and from 
secular institutions, I was astounded by what I saw and heard. 
The children, a class of about twenty-five of the average age 
of eight years, were capable of singing at sight a series of 
musical passages placed before them without previous warning, 
some of the lines being quite long and intricate in phrasing. 
They sang with absolute correctness and precision the melodies 
put on the board by the visiting teachers invited to test the 
children’s proficiency. Some of the little ones wrote excellent 
versions, in figures or notes, to have them promptly sung by 
their fellow pupils, and they conversed, on being asked, with 
each other in musical notes. All this was done with a sense of 
appreciation of movements (andante, allegro) and of rhythm 
that was a joy to witness. What struck me most of all in the 
whole proceeding was the quality of discipline which this method 
had apparently developed, apart from proficiency in the art of 
music itself. These children never for a moment took their 
eyes from the nun who was teaching them. (The Demonstra- 
tion took place in the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattan- 
ville, New York. Similar courses are given, I understand, at 
St. Leonard’s Convent, by the Religious of the Holy Child, 
Philadelphia.) They were thoroughly at ease, and their re- 
sponses came without hesitation, the smiling countenances prov- 
ing that they thoroughly enjoyed the lessons. I could attribute 
this remarkable success to the fact only that here an element 
which naturally attracts children was being used to discipline 
them to attention, quick response in meeting the call of the 
teacher, and the habit thus produced of acting in harmony and 
perfect order. What an asset in the parish if pastors could 
use children so trained at Sunday service, and thus raise a 
congregation that performs, enjoys, and is edified by its own 
participation in the liturgical chant. 

PEDAGOGOS. 
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OUR SUNDAY PREAOHING. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

Among the important topics which you have been so indul- 
gent as to allow me to present to your many readers through 
the pages of the REVIEW one occurs to me in the matter of 
Sermons as being eloquently spoken of and widely written 
about, but among the least heeded or thought of. In the semi- 
nary the matter of preaching is constantly taught and the 
candidates for the priesthood are enjoined to study it care- 
fully and to prepare sermons which are delivered before the 
faculty and the student body. There is much friendly rivalry 
and often a real orator seems to startle our delighted ears. 
Of course, these seminary sermons are usually such as could 
never be allowed in church at the Sunday Masses, principally 
because of their erudite character and their length. 

When the young priest is appointed to his first post of duty 
he immediately receives instructions from the parish priest, 
and advice from his fellow-assistants, if he is so fortunate as 
to be assigned to a large parish. He is told to set aside his 
seminary ideas of what a carefully prepared sermon should be 
and is promptly inducted into the “ practical sermon ” methods. 
His idealism is shown little consideration and he follows the 
example of his elders who know what is needed and who might 
become impatient of the book and seminary processes of the 
young levite. Briefly, the young priest falls into step and in a 
short time, with due regard for the exceptions all along the 
line that prove the rule, he is delivering himself in his turn of 
what has almost become a characteristic of the Catholic pulpit; 
routine pronouncements, unprepared and loudly delivered in- 
structions, heated tirades, and the all-too-frequent indulgence 
in personalities. 

Must this go on forever? Must we rely upon the unshak- 
able faith of the people to carry on for God in the face of 
such criminal default on the part of our Sunday preachers? 
The bishops insist on carefully prepared sermons, on the 
blessed advantages of charity and brevity and of a sedulous 
avoidance of mediocrity and asperity—children of thoughtless, 
last-minute haste. But the bishops cannot be present at these 
often shameful and scandalous exhibitions. Indeed, if they 
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were to hear some of the sermons inflicted on the good people 
who attend Mass in all sorts of weather, and often in precarious 
health, the result would be a change of scene preceded by a 
justly merited rebuke and stern admonition. The remedy lies 
in the hands of the priests themselves and they must apply it 
out of their sense of appreciation of their duty to God, the 
Church, the people for whose salvation they are responsible 
and to themselves as ministers of the Divine Word. 

Is it not a shame that a priest, who has been given a splendid 
education, who is supposed to be intelligent and a gentleman, 
could stoop so low in his utterances as many do? Do they 
not realize that they are bemeaning themselves, besides shirk- 
ing their responsibilities? During the entire week every self- 
respecting, alert priest can easily give an hour or two a day 
to serious reading of a kind that will benefit his mind, his style 
of thought and utterance, and give him matter of live interest 
for his Sunday sermon. The Gospels all apply to present-day 
conditions. His Breviary is a veritable storehouse of in- 
formation, if he will only advert to what he reads. If it is 
his turn to preach at one or more of the Masses on Sunday, or 
to talk at the Sodality meetings, he should find it a pleasant 
easy task, if he will but systematize his work of the week, to 
assemble his thoughts on paper on Thursday, or Friday and 
Saturday during his study hours and fit them to the inspired 
words of the Gospel. How can he descend from the pulpit 
unless he can feel assured that he has conveyed in a con- 
vincing, dignified manner, a strong message of certain interest 
to that churchful of expectant souls? If he has any feeling 
of responsibility, any conscience, any love for those good souls 
who have come to listen to him, he must reproach himself wo- 
fully with failure unless he has had something to say to them, 
something he has thoughtfully prepared with a view to doing 
genuine good. 

If this priest of the careless manner, thoughtless speech and 
routine, lazy habits, has an address to deliver before a special 
audience on a certain occasion, and if he is to be compensated 
for his effort in fame or money, or both, you may rest as- 
sured he will neglect all his diversions and his relaxation and 
forgo his siesta to prepare himself and his discourse to the 
last punctuation mark. Why the difference of treatment of 
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the two subjects in favor of the latter, which has no importance 
in comparison with the former? Is this not shameful? We 
are not all orators. Few of us are eloquent. Neither is 
necessary. The truths we have to speak, the lessons we must 
teach need no oratory or eloquence. If set in order and plainly 
and convincingly spoken they will do more good than all the 
theatrical enunciation and gestures we can summon to our 
assistance. 

The Sunday sermon should be studied out carefully and 
logically and should be clearly delivered with the conviction 
we intend to impress. No Sunday sermon should take over 
fifteen minutes to deliver and we should say nothing that the 
humblest of our hearers cannot readily understand. Elegance 
of style, matter and diction do not call for a thorough search of 
the encyclopedia. On the other hand, plain language does not 
mean vulgar language. Why will our priests insist on talking 
the language of the street and the illiterates? They achieve no 
popularity by so doing, and why last and least of all must they 
use this language in the pulpit? It is all carelessness with an 
occasional admixture of laziness and a misconception of the 
basis of popularity. 

The topics of the day are many and tremendously varied. 
We are now living ina newera. We are entering into a new 
epoch of the world’s history. The social order is being dis- 
rupted and mankind is in turmoil. The laborer is fast being 
seized with the idea from the chaos of overseas that he must . 
cast out the wealthy, his employers, those who work with their 
mental rather than their physical resources. All but the 
laborer and the employee are unjust and are profiteers of condi- 
tions and the blood of the worker. The magnates and the 
employers and the wealthy, on the other hand, feel that the 
toilers are a brainless, unreasonable lot who, now that they have 
power, are going to ruin the world and the entire industrial, 
financial, and business fabric which it has taken centuries to 
build. Neither is right and both are right. Let the Sunday 
sermons demonstrate clearly the middle way in which both 
have their rights and both suffer from wrongs that must be 
righted. The Sunday sermon can go a long way toward 
preventing suicidal strife and injustice. Think the matter 
over, prepare it, and deliver your message briefly, succinctly, 
and understandably. 
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There is the red-hot topic of the Catholic press and the duty 
the people owe themselves and God and their Faith and their 
country and their children, who are to enjoy the Faith and 
this glorious free country in which to practise it unhindered. 
The knowledge of affairs Catholic must be diffused ; the people 
must get the Catholic viewpoint on all the questions of the day 
and in no other way can they obtain this necessary grasp of 
these important things so thoroughly and lastingly as through 
the medium of the Catholic paper. Every diocese should 
have a Catholic paper of its own, or it should actively encour- 
age the diffusion of one throughout every parish. This is the 
work of the parish priest and his assistants and a more broadly 
important and comprehensive work than anything else they 
have to do. A well-organized and systematized campaign on 
this subject will furnish a great variety of subjects and phases 
for many Sunday sermons. 

In the matter of preaching, the parish priest should take 
his turn and should furnish a high standard of example for 
his assistants. Must it not seem strange, and even scandalous, 
that the parish priest never appears in the pulpit unless it is to 
make an appeal for money or an announcement of a collection? 
This is a plain neglect of duty and the source of scandal instead 
of edification. And why must money matters be so constantly 
and offensively preached? The Church, as well as any other 
organization on earth, needs material means for her own sub- 
sistence and for the accomplishment of her work. Every parish 
must have financial resources. Nobody denies this; but why 
the unnecessary, almost brutal, insistence? We have all heard 
in one form or other the story of the strangers in town who 
were perplexed as to which of several churches surmounted 
with crosses was the Catholic Church. On entering each of 
these churches in turn the similarity was very striking, but 
these seekers after Sunday Mass found something missing until 
they finally happened into the vestibule of a church where their 
progress was arrested by two familiar features,—the toll-gate 
at the entrance and the sounds of a tremendous voice from 
within. One remarked to the other, “ He’s bawling about a 
collection; we’re in the right church!”’ How true that sad 
commentary is we all know too well. The people know their 
duty to support the church and their pastor. Those who shirk 
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this duty cannot be led to perform it by such undignified and 
unnecessary methods as are only too common among us. 

A fearful thing and a real crime against the sanctity of the 
pulpit and of the Church of God is the abuse of the people dur- 
ing the period dedicated to the preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ, the doctrine of charity. This abuse is more pre- 
valently general, but frequently enough it is personal and the 
priest dares to so far forget himself and his office and over- 
rate his privileges and mistake ignorant arrogance for his pre- 
rogative as to call names. No priest has any such right. 
He betrays his Church, his calling, and his flock when he 
takes occasion of his sermon to berate the people from the altar. 
When he stoops to personal abuse, his action cannot well be 
characterized in fitting terms. Let it suffice to say that he is 
committing a flagrant violation of the Canons, which bid the 
priest to inveigh against the evils themselves but never against 
persons, and he is laying himself open to civil suit when he 
attacks persons. The worst of it is that, while he enjoys the 
immunity of his sacred calling, he is doing irreparable harm 
to the Church and to his own people, and he is, as I have 
known to happen in over a half-dozen instances within an in- 
credibly brief period, banishing from Christ’s fold not only 
the persons attacked, but their whole families—and perhaps 
for generations to come; maybe forever. This conduct can 
never be excused and no pretext exists for it. 

The writer does not pretend to have any monopoly of the 
smallest part of wisdom in these matters. The duty of preach- 
ing in all its phases, as well as all the other topics printed in the 
REVIEW from time to time, has many times been treated much 
more thoroughly than the writer could attempt to do, but these 
are permanent topics about which much is to be said con- 
stantly and strongly, lest the eternal dangers of abuses ma- 
terialize to the detriment of the great purpose of the Church. 
It is the duty of all of us to watch out and codperate unremit- 
tingly. It is this that the writer endeavors to do in his humble 
way. 

AN OBSERVER. 
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SPIRITISM AND TELEPATHY. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

With disappointment I notice in your December number that 
the important subject broached by Mr. Raupert in your pre- 
vious issue did not release any interest. Mr. Raupert states 
too much when he says that we know the extreme limitations 
of the forces of nature. I believe that the accepted extreme 
limitations of the forces of nature have often been moved with- 
in the memory of many. He writes: ‘“ We know for a cer- 
tainty that a mind communication between two living persons 
is impossible.” In the first place it seems to be a begging of 
the question. Secondly it would relegate telepathy absolutely 
to the realms of the wicked. I would be greatly obliged to 
Mr. Raupert if he could change this categorical declaration 
into a syllogism. I would like to see the major and the minor. 
I have not been a student of this question for very long, but 
for some time past it has absorbed my attention very much. 

Some months ago I had a visit from a confrére who is an 
adept in water witching, which art during twenty years of 
solitude he has perfected to extend to objects other than water. 
He would take a rod of any description and hold it firmly in 
his hands and the rod would beat the number of feet the water 
was under the ground. He was widely sought as a sure guide 
in sinking a well. It was attributed to a certain magnetism. 
He was surprised when I suggested that this was not due to 
forces of nature outside of him, but that the origin was in his 
mind, and in proof I reminded him that a foot is not a unit of 
measure based on nature but an arbitrary unit of measurement 
that was only in his mind. I tried him in various ways and it 
became evident to me that the oscillating of his rod was but a 
communication by his mind of knowledge obtained independent 
of his body, either of nature, or by reading the thought of 
others. Of all this however he was unconscious. The ques- 
tions for which I desire an answer are: Does my soul know 
more than I do? Or, has my soul invested all her capital in 
the company she formed with the body? These thoughts be- 
ing constantly in my mind, it stands to reason that I brought all 
occurrences in connexion with them. In the last few weeks I 
have been startled three times by what seemed to be an answer 
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to my questions. It may interest some, although it may be 
common knowledge to many. 

I was riding with several priests in my car. Our conversa- 
tion was desultory when suddenly I asked myself mentally a 
question which had no connexion with what had been said. No 
sooner had this thought taken place when the Father at my 
side answered the question. It seemed to be a mental commu- 


‘nication. Again, a child of a newcomer had been run over. 


I anointed the little fellow; he came to again but minus 
his mind. In a few days he was removed from the hospital. 
One afternoon a few days later while conversing with a visit- 
ing priest the thought suddenly took possession of me: “ That 
boy could be brought to his right mind by such and such a 
method.” The thought would not leave me and after supper 
it forced me to find their house number and leave my visitor 
to go and see his mother. When she met me at the door she 
exclaimed: “‘ Well, Father, all afternoon I have been thinking 
of coming to see you. Your housekeeper told me that you 
knew something of a certain method, and I wanted to see 
whether my son could be helped by it.” Does this not seem 
like mind communication? Again, the other day I had the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion. I was saying the high Mass of Re- 
position. One Father was in the rear of the church. Suddenly, 
with most distracting results, the thought came to me that I 
had failed to drain the water in my radiator the night before. 
When I sat down to breakfast I asked my janitor to go and at- 
tend to the matter, when the other Father replied: “ Strange, 
the thought whether the radiator had been drained also come 
to my mind during the Mass.” Was this mind communication, 
or are accidents so numerous? 

If according to St. Thomas: Distancia localis non impedit 
cognitionem animae separatae (I, Q. 79, 7, 0), then can any- 
one put for me in a syllogistic form, whose major and minor 
are impregnable and not built on experience only, which has 
often deceived us, that the anima conjuncta is necessarily im- 
peded in her cognitio by the distancia localis? Or again, if 
according to St. Thomas (1, Q. 89, 3, 0) anima separata 
cognoscit naturaliter omnia naturalia, can anyone put for me 
in a syllogistic form the proof that the anima conjuncta cannot 
possibly know naturaliter omnia naturalia? And if he would 
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come again with the experience, saying that if the soul knew 
the person would know, but the person not knowing the soul 
cannot know, I would ask him to explain how the scientia 
acquisita of a savant who has gone insane can be blotted from 
his anima conjuncta by a pressure on his spinal cord, for, 
according to him, if his soul knew he would know, he not know- 
ing, his soul cannot know. 

The whole problem seems to me a perplexing and interesting 
one, and I would follow with great interest if the experts on 
the subject were to express their views. 

REI STUDIOSUs. 


BAPTISMAL REOORD OF ILLEGITIMATES. 


Qu. Can. 777, No. 2 states: “ Ubi vero de illegitimis filiis agatur, 
matris nomen est inserendum, si publice ejus maternitas constet, vel 
ipsa sponte sua . . . id petat; item nomen patris”’, etc. 1. When 
are such cases to be considered public? 2. What would be consid- 
ered a “publicum authenticum documentum”? 3. People don’t 
know Canon Law and would not ask “sponte sua” to have their 
names entered. Should they be asked? 4. If “in ceteris casibus 
inscribatur natus tanquam filius patris ignoti vel ignotorum paren- 
tum ”’, what is the object, I would ask, of making a record at all; 
as it would be likely impossible in later years to identify that record, 
e. g. in case of marriage? Besides, in most cases, the name of the 
sponsor recorded would easily lead to a divulging of the secret. 


Resp. 1. Cases of this kind are public when the unfortunate 
mother does not or can not make a secret of her transgression. 

2. A “ publicum authenticum documentum ”’ is, as the term 
implies, a publishable statement attested by recognized author- 
ity in writing. 

3. They should not be asked. But it may be suggested to 
them to have their name entered for the sake of the offspring. 
It is a question of both judgment and delicacy in which 
pastoral prudence must guide and protect the mother. 

‘4. The object is to define the status of the child as far as 
possible in case of future claims, such as entering the clerical 
state, or religion, or in the event of an inheritance, or family 
connexion. The question of divulging the secret of illegi- 
timacy is the same as in that of any other question affecting 
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the reputation of a third party. It may be easily divulged, 
but it binds, and it is part of the pastor’s business to make 
the sponsor aware of the fact. 


I8 REOITATION OF THE “APERI” AND “SAOROSANOTAE” 
OBLIGATORY ? 


Qu. Will you please let me know through the Review whether 
the prayers “ Aperi” and “ Sacrosanctae” in the Office are to be 
said of obligation ? 


Resp. The saying of neither of these prayers is obligatory 
in choral or private recitation of the Office, but it is laudable 
to include them. Pius X granted an indulgence of one hun- 
dred days to those who recite the “Aperi” at the beginning of 
Matins or of any other Hour. It must always be recited in 
the singular number: ‘‘ os meum,” “ cor meum,” etc., even at 
the beginning of choral recitation. If only one Hour is re- 
cited, the ending of the second part will be Hanc tibi horam 
persolvo. 

In the choral recitation of the Office, Lauds cannot be separ- 
ated from Matins, though this may be done in the private recita- 
tion. In that case, after Matins is finished, the “‘ Dominus 
vobiscum,” with the oration of the day, is said, and then follow 
Dominus vobiscum,” “ Benedicamus,” “ Fidelium,” “Amen.” 
Then at the beginning of Lauds the “ Pater noster” and ‘Ave 
Maria” must be recited. The “Aperi” may be said sitting, 
standing, walking, or kneeling. 

The “ Sacrosanctae”’ is said after Complin, always in the 
plural number—“ nobisque remissio,” etc. It must be recited 
kneeling, except in sickness, travel, etc., when kneeling is very 
inconvenient or impossible. For the devout and attentive 
recitation of this prayer Pope Leo X granted the remission of 
all the faults that through human frailty may have been com- 
mitted during the recitation of the day’s office. It is said 
enly once a day, after Complin. 
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RECENT HOMILETIO ITEMS. 


“It is”, says The Expository Times (Edinburgh),' “ one 
of the misfortunes of books on preaching that they are un- 
attractive. It is another that they warn the preacher against 
striving after attractiveness. For it is part of the preacher’s 
business to be attractive. He also has to draw all men unto 
him. And it is an essential part of his business to make the 
service of God attractive.’”’ It is the old doctrine of St. Paul, 
to become all things to all men; it is the old practice of St. 
Francis Xavier, playing cards with a sinner; it is the famous 
power of St. Philip Neri, driving his penitents to Heaven in 
a coach and four. But the attractiveness desired by The 
Expository Times is not a sentimental one. It does not reside 
in a cordial and kindly manner, such as a man of the world 
might easily affect. It lies not in the features, but in their 
expression. It is found not so much in the words uttered as 
in the tone of voice with which they are spoken. Finally, as 
the magazine points out, “ One thing is certain. If goodness 
is to be attractive it must be unconscious of itself. There is 
an excellent illustration in Browning’s ‘Easter Day’. It 
describes the experiences of a Christian martyr. His testimony 
has been written for him after his death by a friend. There 
is a noteworthy absence in the account, just as there is in the 
Bible, of anything like hero-worship, of any sense of a man’s 
having done anything out of the ordinary, anything meritorious. 
What the man did is, in his own eyes, hardly worth thinking 
about, and now that it is over he has forgotten all about it: 


“ T was born sickly, poor and mean, 
A slave: no misery could screen 
The holders of the pearl of price 
From Cexsar’s envy: therefore twice 
I fought with beasts, and three times saw 
My children suffer by his law; 
At last my own release was earned; 
I was some time in being burned, 
But at the close a Hand came through 
The fire above my head, and drew 
My soul to Christ, whom now I see. 
Sergius, a brother, writes for me 
This testimony on the wall— 
For me, I have forgot it all.” 


1 October, 1910. 
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Among the “ Fifty Points for Preachers” in the Homiletic 
ai Review * the following may prove of special interest : 
a ~ 8. Do not preach long, but loud enough for every one in the 
7 room (not out of doors) to hear you. 
r f 9. Play golf or lawn-tennis once a week ; do your best. 


21. 


33. 
. Cultivate extemporaneous preaching. Do not be a slave to 


36. 


38. 


. In the pulpit do your best ; it may be your last opportunity. 
. Unconscious repetitions are a sign of senility, though you may 


be under forty years of age. 


. Fra Bartolomeo always went to his easel from his knees; so 


must you go into your pulpit. 

While you are preaching, look into the eyes of your people, 
not above them. The eye can be made a factor in securing 
and holding the attention of the congregation. 

Be natural—not too much so. 


notes. 

Preserve or regain health, by careful attention to diet, exer- 
cise, regular hours, self-massage, normal preaching, and pas- 
toral visits. 

Bring to your congregation the ozone of divine truth for their 
hearts; also be sure that the janitor or ushers give an ample 
supply of God’s fresh air for their lungs. 


. Get acquainted with the newspaper men of your place; they 


can greatly help or hinder your work. 


. Know your Bible. 
. Preach your own sermons; do your own thinking; strike all 


evil hard wherever it lifts its head; drag it from its hiding- 
places, without fear or favor; you are God’s man. 


. Read the best books, and the church papers, and then com- 


mend them to your people. 


. Stand up for your fellow-ministers ; never allow a derogatory 


or slanderous remark about another preacher to be made in 
your presence without challenge or rebuke. 


With regard to No. 35 above, the preacher might do well 


to consult Bautain’s volume on extempore discourse. It is not 
lightly to be undertaken, but presupposes much natural talent, 
many acquired powers, and large preparation.* 


2 October, 1919. 


3 October, 1919. 
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In ‘Some Notes on Preaching and Preachers Prior to the 
Reformation ” in The Review and Expositor (Louisville, Ky.) ,* 
the writer, describing his article as a “ hasty sketch”’, thinks 
that “‘two or three observations seem worth while. Many of 
these men were not products of the schools, but they were 
without exception students. They were prodigious workers. 

Almost without exception they were pious men, un- 
selfish in relinquishing comfort, wealth, position, power—any- 
thing, that might interfere with their work. . . . A largely 
commercialized world will place its veto on the inefficient 
preacher, but this same world, if it tolerates a preacher at all, 
will support him. His temptation is going to be ‘ efficiency 
for efficiency’s sake’ rather than to be a workman approved 
unto God.” As the writer begins with the prophets of old and 
continues with the patristic and medieval church orators, his 
roll is fairly long and his individual treatment is of necessity 
very brief. 


“ Dulce est desipere in loco.” The Expositor (Cleveland) ° 
brightens the corner where they sit, with facetiae such as these: 

(1). Heard at the Ball Park. Shc: “ Papa says our min- 
ister’s salary is only half as much as this pitcher’s is.” He: 
‘ Well, perhaps the pitcher’s delivery is twice as good.” 

(2). A visiting preacher about to ascend the pulpit in a 
country church, was asked if he would like any special hymn 
to be sung to agree with his sermon. “ No, no”, he replied; 
“as a matter of fact, I hardly ever know what I’m going to 
say until I’m in the pulpit.”—‘‘ Oh, well, in that case”, said 
the pastor, “‘ we had better have the hymn ‘ For Those at Sea’.”’ 

(3). The minister was endeavoring to teach the significance 
of white to a Sunday School class. “‘ Why”, said he, “ does 
a bride invariably desire to be clothed in white at her mar- 
riage?’’ As no one answered, he explained. ‘‘ White”, said 
he, “stands for joy, and the wedding day is the most joyous 
occasion of a woman’s life.” A small boy queried: ‘“‘ Why do 
men all wear black?” 


4 October, 1919. 
5 December, 1919. 
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(4). Mrs. Fremont in her sketch of the life of her father, 
Senator Benton, told the following of a French bishop at St. 
Louis. It was a point of honor among the older French 
people not to learn English; but the bishop needed it, and for 
familiar practice he secluded himself with the family of an 
American farmer, where he would hear no French. Soon he 
had gained enough to announce a sermon in English. Senator 
Benton was present; and his feelings can be imagined when the 
polished and refined bishop said, “‘ My friends, I’m right glad 
to see such a smart chance of folks here to-day.”’ 


A long (36 pages) and interesting article on the famous 
preacher, Thomas Chalmers, in The Princeton Theological 
Review,’ illustrates the immense popularity of his volume of 
sermons entitled Astronomical Discourses. They were given 
to the press in 1817. ‘In ten weeks 6000 copies had been 
sold; within a year 20,000 copies were in circulation.”’ 

Several quoted examples of his sermon style are timely. 
Apparently not a “ pacifist”, Chalmers declared that he would 
gladly die on the day that Napoleon invaded England; and 
yet, upon the conclusion of peace, he preached “ one of the 
noblest addresses ever made in behalf of peace and against 
war. . . . How like the fears and hopes of men in the world- 
war were the fears and hopes of men then, when Britain was 
menaced not by German invasion but by the restless ambition 
of Napoleon. What better description of the relief and tri- 
umph of our own great day than those words of Chalmers 
when Napoleon fell: ‘The whole of Europe is now at rest 
from the tempest which convulsed it—and a solemn treaty in all 
its adjustments and all its guarantees, promises a firm per- 
petuity to the repose of the world. We have long fought fora 
happier order of things, and at length we have established 
it... . But the preacher’s lovely vision of a perpetual 
peace was silasory, the century from 1815 onward being marked 
by many destructive wars. We hear a like prophecy to-day— 
shall the event prove it illusory as well? 

Rather an unusual thing to do in these days, the writer 
quotes from the sermon on Universal Peace as follows: “ We 


6 July, 1919. 
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have only to blow the trumpet of war and proclaim to maa 
the hour of his opportunity, that his character may show itself 
in its essential elements—and that we may see how many in this, 
our moral and enlightened day, would spring forward as a 
jubilee of delight, and prowl like the wild men of the woods, 
amidst scenes of rapacity and cruelty and violence.” 

The writer thinks (p. 387) that Chalmers has “ few, if any, 
equals in the history of Christianity’ as a pulpit preacher. 
‘And the remarkable thing is that his was the eloquence of 
the manuscript.” Furthermore, “in common with all great 
preachers, the homiletic method of Chalmers was strictly topi- 
cal. He never wearies you or detains you with an explanation 
of the contextual association of the passage he has chosen for 
his text, but immediately gets to his proposition and drives 
ahead. After you have read the first paragraph or two, you 
know the sermon; all that follows will be a reiteration and 
development of that main idea. Carlyle, in a passage where 
he contrasts the manner of Chalmers with that of Edward Irv- 
ing, sums it all up when he describes his sermons as ‘ the tri- 
umphant onrush of one idea with its satellites and supporters ’. 
. . . In common again with the greatest preachers, Chalmers i 
quotes hardly at all . . . He never preached without thorough 
preparation, describing his mind as ‘slow, but ardent’... . 
His plan was to get in five hours of study each day.” 


There are two interesting obiter dicta in the article on 
Chalmers. The first narrates the answer of Robert Hall when 
asked the number of discourses a minister could prepare in a 
week. “If he is a deep thinker and a great condenser,” Hall 
replied, “ he may get up one; if he is an ordinary man, two; 
but if he is an ass, sir, he will produce half a dozen!” The 
other quotes Robert Baxter’s couplet on his own preaching: 


I preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. 


Doubtless the couplet was singing in the brain of the compiler 
of the “ Fifty Points for Preachers”’ noted above, of which 
No. 11 ran: “In the pulpit do your best; it may be your last 
opportunity.” 
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Pastor Halloft drew crowds to his evening sermons by an 
abundant use of stories or anecdotes. He had been a soldier 
before he became a priest, and the militant spirit lingered in 
his heart. Accordingly, ‘“ he told stories of Hannibal, and of 
Napoleon’s famous campaigns; of how the soldier emperor was 
the first to introduce religion into army and state, after the 
French Revolution had sought to banish it. These stories 
were dramatic and instructive.”” His sermon began, as a rule, 
with ‘‘ anecdote, fable or history, and ended with the gospel 
of Christ.” * The folk whom he thus sought—and with notable 
success—to instruct were mostly rude, untaught, unkempt in 
body and mind. They were in effect children. 

Anecdotal illustration, however, is welcomed by all, for 
men are but children of a larger growth. It may be esteemed 
somewhat curious, nevertheless, to find this method employed 
in a seriously conceived compendium of rules and suggestions 
for preachers, just issued from the press. Even the busy 
pastor or curate, seeking nuggets of homiletic wisdom in the 
little handbook entitled For Pulpit and Platform,* will prob- 
ably be both entertained and instructed by the frequent stories 
embedded in the formally rigid text of Dr. English’s volume. 


Here is one sample of the method: “ Effective preaching 
consists in securing an object, rather than in unfolding a sub- 
ject. The expert hunter of game teaches an indispensable 
homiletic lesson: ‘A Briton and a Boer went out shooting deer 
for food. The Briton took a case of cartridges with him, the 
Boer took one. ‘‘ Why”, asked the Briton, “do you take 
only one cartridge?” “ Because”, was the reply, ‘I only 
want one deer.” The true preacher always remembers the 
target as well as the shot.’ ” ® 

Following immediately upon this anecdote, we find a formal 
quotation from an authority on homiletics: ‘‘ The test of a good 
sermon is not that it satisfies canons of style, but that it achieves 
certain moral and spiritual ends.” Then follows another 


7 Pastor Halloft: A Story of Clerical Life. Longmans, 1918, p. 27. 


8 For Pulpit and Platform. A Handbook on Preparation. By John Mahan 
English, D.D., Professor Emeritus of Homiletics in the Newton Theological 
Institution. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1919. 143 pages, 16mo. 


® Ibid., p. 108. 
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anecdote about a minister who, although scholarly, studious 
and well-informed, found himself unable to secure a “ charge’. 
He sought the advice of Joseph Parker, and preached for him 
his best sermon: “At the end of the performance, Dr. Parker 
delivered his verdict. It was brief, incisive, and summary. 
‘ Now I can tell you,’ he said, ‘ why you cannot get a church. 
For the last half hour you have not been trying to get some- 
thing into my mind, but something off yours; that is the 
reason 

Finally, the condensed instruction concerning the necessity 
of clearly defining to oneself the object which the sermon seeks 
to attain, concludes with a reference to Appendix XVI, which 
gives further authoritative advice, e. g.: ‘ The first requisite 
of a good sermon, therefore, is a clearly defined object, and 
this object, in the preacher’s mind, should determine his choice 
of a subject. When this simple but fundamental truth first 
dawned upon me I was humiliated to find how many sermons 
I was preaching without a well-defined object. And to cure 
this defect I began to write down in my sermon notebook be- 
fore the theme or the text the object which led me to select 
both ” (Abbott). 


It is like a voice from the grave—the brief criticism noted, 
nearly a century ago, by Bishop Purcell in his Diary and now 
recorded in the pages of The Catholic Historical Review: *° 
“Rev. Mr. Mullen preached on the Epistle. I wish his ser- 
mons more connected and better prepared—facility alone will 
not do.” The truth of the observation is almost proverbial. 
If easy writing is apt to make hard reading, easy preaching 
is equally apt to make hard listening. But the anxious Bishop 
scores several points in his next comment on Father Mullen’s 
preaching: ‘“‘ In the evening, he gave an instruction on the Ist 
Com. respect pd to Saints, &c.—rather not argumentative—too 
many hard truths and opprobrious epithets & odious compari- 
sons to Protestants.” By way of contrast with this evening 
sermon or instruction, we find Pastor Halloft praised by his 
biographer as follows: “Accordingly the evening sermons were 
directed against common vice, against the things that made 


1© July—October, 1919, page 244. 
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the older folks remember and regret their misspent youth. 
They showed the advantages of early training in godliness, 
the value of natural religion, the superiority of the Catholic 
faith and practice over what everybody recognized as the 
result of the pride of private judgment. He never mentioned 
the word ‘ Protestant,’ nor did he, for many a day, refer by 
name to such forms of error as might wound the sensibilities 
of anyone in the audience. He kept to denouncing false prin- 
ciples, to praising true virtue, and to extolling the morality 
taught in the gospel of Jesus Christ. . . . In the end it all 
worked out well.’’ The reader will find pages 26-30 delight- 
ful and informing. 


One would hardly look for homiletic items in 7he Book of 
Philadelphia,** charmingly anecdotal though that volume un- 
doubtedly is. But there are several that are not lacking in a 
fairly obvious moral. First we have the story of Ben Franklin 
and the famous preacher Whitefreld exchanging the amenities 
of epistolary correspondence: ‘‘ When the marvelous preacher 
Whitefield, who spent much of his time in America and in 
sailing back and forth thirteen times, between England and this 
continent, in an age when one crossing was no light task, was 
about to make one of his visits to Philadelphia, he wrote 
his friend Doctor Franklin as to where he could stay. . . 
Whereupon Franklin responded: ‘ You know my house. If 
you can make shift with its scanty accommodations, you will 
be most heartily welcome.’ To which came Whitefield’s reply, 
expressing the hope that Franklin made the offer for Christ’s 
sake; to which the forthright Benjamin answered, ‘Don’t let me 
be mistaken; it was not for Christ’s sake, but for your sake.’ 
And Whitefield, no doubt with a chuckle of appreciation, ac- 
cepted the invitation”. Whether Whitefield chuckled or not 
may be an open question. That he accepted the invitation 
with its implied rebuke for intruding sentimental piety into a 
purely friendly transaction seems to be a closed fact. 

The author tells us that Franklin “ was more irreligious than 
religious”. If so, the following anecdote is a strong tribute 
to the power of homiletic eloquence: ‘‘ When Whitefield came 


11 The Book of Philadelphia. By Robert Shackleton. The Penn Publishing Co. 
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back from the South with a scheme of raising a great sum for 
Georgia orphans, Franklin doubted the good policy of the 
scheme. Then he went to listen to Whitefield’s public address 
urging contributions; and with rueful amusement he tells us 
that he had three kinds of money in his pocket, copper and 
silver and gold, but was determined not to give even a copper, 
but that Whitefield’s eloquence so moved him that he found 
himself handing over all the copper, and after a while all the 
silver, and before the address was concluded even the pieces 
of gold.” 

It was a notable feat thus to draw gold from Franklin’s 
pocket, in view of his scientific and mathematical cast of mind, 
as illustrated in his careful estimating of the number of people 
who, in the open air, could hear the marvelous preacher’s voice 
distinctly : ‘‘ Not far from Franklin’s house, in the open air, at 
the junction of Market and Second streets, Whitefield delivered 
one of his famous outdoor sermons, and Franklin, who knew 
that it had been asserted that at some of his gatherings in Eng- 
land he had been heard by twenty-five thousand listeners, 
found to how great a distance he could move away and still 
hear the preacher, and then, by estimating the number of square 
feet within the space, allowing two square feet for each in- 
dividual, he found that it would be possible for thirty thousand 
outdoor hearers to hear that marvelous voice.” 

The author contributes a personal experience to his volume, 
an experience that may not be lacking in homiletic adaptability : 
“One cold day in a village in Normandy I saw a happy father 
walking beside a smiling nurse, carrying his first-born child to 
church to be baptized; and I was told that the child was but 
three or four hours old; and I thought I could understand how 
it was that the Normans had made themselves world rulers.” 
It is a pretty enecdote. Anda moving one. And perhaps its 
application by the author to the case of Franklin, somewhat far- 
fetched though it be, might serve to shame Catholic parents 
who are negligent in a most important matter. Having nar- 
rated the incident of the happy father in the Norman village, 
our author continues: “ It also came to me that here likewise 
lay an explanation of the tireless endurance of that world 
conqueror of thought, Benjamin Franklin, for on a January 
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day in bleak Boston he had been carried to the Old South 
Church to be baptized only four hours after his birth.” 


It is elementary in all treatises on homiletics to insist on the 
prime necessity of a long and loving study of Sacred Scripture. 
“ Pietas ad omnia utilis est ’—and the gains to be derived from 
such study are not merely increase of unction and a certain 
driving power that resides in the very language of Holy Writ, 
although these are of primary importance, but as well a 
rhythmic beauty of style and a crisply proverbial cast of phrase 
that make for the fundamental rhetorical trinity, Clearness, 
Strength and Harmony of the discourse. The greatest Eng- 
lish stylists were clearly fed in childhood upon the sonorous 
sentences of the Bible. 

The author of The Book of Philadelphia adorns his pages 
with probably unintended illustrations of the rhetorical power 
of apt biblical phraseology. Let me quote some of these, 
without further comment on their striking brevity and orna- 
mental finish. ‘ Franklin has set down that when he was a 
boy his father loved to quote encouragingly, ‘ Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? he shall stand before kings’; and 
that in the course of his long career he actually stood before 
five kings (p. 159). The author does not give the reference 
to Proverbs, 22: 29 (King James version). Challoner’s Douay 
has: ‘‘ Hast thou seen a man swift in his work? he shall stand 
before kings. ...” The latter form is even more pungent. 

Then, too, “ at the foot of the wonderful stairs [in the State 
House, commonly called Independence Hall] now stands the 
Liberty Bell, upon which may still be read the Bible verse 
which long before the Revolution was cast upon it by its 
makers: ‘ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all 
the inhabitants thereof’ (p. 72). The source is of course 
Leviticus 25: 10, but the quotation is partial in the interest of 
conciseness and applicability. The founders of the Bell 
“ builded better than they knew ” in the prophetic inscription 
they culled from the Bible. 

Again, the thrilling power of Scriptural quotation is ad- 
verted to in the description (p. 89) of the deliberations of the 
First Continental Congress in Carpenters’ Hall: ‘On the 
second day it was decided to open subsequent meetings with 
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prayer, and so, on the third day, Duché, the brilliant rector of 
Christ Church, officiated, on formal request of the members; 
an Episcopalian being chosen as the one most likely to be 
agreeable to all sects; and it was noticed that while others stood, 
Washington, Episcopalian that he was, knelt, according to 
Episcopalian form. On that day a report was received, 
which was believed to be true although later found to be an 
entire mistake or invention, that the British were actually firing 
upon the people in Boston, and this caused profound feeling; 
and it was noted as a striking coincidence that the Psalter 
for the day, read by Duché, seemed peculiarly fitting, with its 
glowing sentences regarding protection from enemies, about 
shield and buckler and spear, about the stopping of them that 
persecute; and the effect of this reading was immense, upon 
the delegates, following the supposed terrible news.”’ 

A final biblical illustration—humorous, but not irreverent 
—may be cited here. It shows the ready wit of Ben Frank- 
lin: “At a dinner in Paris shortly after the close of our 
Revolution the English ambassador, responding to the toast 
of ‘Great Britain’, likened his nation to the sun, shedding 
beneficent rays upon all the world. Franklin, following him, 
was to respond to the ‘ United States’; but, he said, his own 
nation was still young, her career was to come; so, instead, 
he would give as a toast, ‘George Washington,—the Joshua 
who successfully commanded the sun to stand still ’.” 


Perhaps too much thus far of the wit of Franklin. His 
natural wisdom confronts us again, however, in a page of The 
Expositor (Cleveland) :** “ Benjamin Franklin said: ‘It is 
easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all that follows 
it’.” And the /mitation of Christ had long since reminded 
us that happiness consists less in gratifying our desires than in 
limiting their number—that true peace of mind is obtained by 
resisting our passions, and not by allowing them to rule us 
(I. vi). A nugget of homiletic usefulness. 
H. T. HENRY. 

Catholic University of America. 


12 December, 1919. 
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A SURVEY OF THE PRESENT OONDITION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


If ever, now the opportunity presents itself to the non-pro- 
fessional philosopher of catching up, to a certain extent, with the 
enormously increasing literature of philosophy. For the rate 
of production in this department of human endeavor, as in 
éthers, has of late somewhat decreased, owing in part to the 
general difficulties under which the printing trades labored and 
more particularly to the atmosphere produced by the war 
which gave little encouragement to abstact speculations. Thc 
urgent need for practical action imposed silence on the theoreti- 
cal philosopher whose intellectual soarings usually are so re- 
mote from the realities of life. For once the world became 
wearied of a science that is too proud to take cognizance of the 
stern and imperative demands of reality and that had no con- 
tribution to offer toward the accomplishing of the immediate 
tasks before us. However this may be, we are grateful for 
this brief breathing spell. The productivity of philosophers 
had become disconcerting, and their annual literary output had 
assumed alarming dimensions. 

There are other profounder reasons that suggest taking stock 
of philosophy at the present moment. Life and philosophy 
cannot be dissociated, and since a new era is breaking for 
humanity, philosophy will share in this renewal. In fact, 
philosophy will be called upon to assist in the reconstruction of 
the world. Men have learned that after all even the most ab- 
stract teachings of philosophy have a very pronounced in- 
fluence on the shaping of human events. As Chesterton ' 
rightly remarks, a man’s philosophy is the only thing that mat- 
ters in the long run. Our age will thoroughly revise its esti- 
mate about philosophy. 

1. Reaction against Kantian and Hegelian Infiltrations. -\ reaction 
against German philosophy has set in. We should wish it were 
more thorough and more sincere. In spite of its protestations, 
non-Catholic philosophy has not succeeded in emancipating 
itself from the unholy fascination of German subjectivism and 
absolutism. Kant still rules in the philosophical world, and 
we cannot get away from his subtle influence. Dr. Vance 


1 Heretics. New York, John Lane Company. 
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voices this fact in a recent number of the Dublin Review,’ in 
which he writes: ‘‘ Would that we could forget the very exist- 
ence of Hegel’s works and all the luminous haze of German 
philosophers together, with their jargon, to settle down to 
these vital questions in our own practical English way. 
When Prof. Sorley discusses the existence of God, we wish that 
he had forgotten Kant’s criticism of the old standard proofs.” 
But alas, we are not so sure that even Dr. Vance himself has 
completely forgotten Kan’t fatal onslaught on the objective 
character of our ideas, if we understand rightly his own posi- 
tion in his stimulating and breezy volume, Reality and Truth.* 
2. Promising Outlook for Catholic Philosophy. Catholic philosophy, 
though it can boast of no startling developments, has every 
reason to be satisfied with its recent achievements. Bravely it 
has met the challenge of modern science and brought its teach - 
ing up to date. Sir Bertram Windle* and Mr. A. Rahilly * 
have squared its traditional teachings with the latest discoveries 
in chemistry, biology, and geology. Similar work is being 
done by Dr. James J. Walsh and Dr. L. Murat.®° Experimental 
psychology finds a more sympathetic recognition in Catholic 
circles, as is evidenced by the late, lamented Father Maher's 
excellent text book and Father J. De la Vaissiére’s ‘ lucid and 
solid manuals. Some very valuable original contributions have 
been made to this department of knowledge by Dr. F. Aveling,” 
Dr. Michotte ® and Father E. Boyd Barrett, S.J.’° The epis- 
temological problem has been boldly grappled with and a 
modern restatement given of the scholastic solution. Dr. P. 
2 The Dublin Review, 1919, No. 329. 


3 Reality and Truth: A Critical and Constructive Essay concerning Knowl- 
edge, Certainty and Truth. New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 

4 The Church and Science. London, Catholic Truth Society, 1917. 

5A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy. By Cardinal Mercier. Ap- 
pendix to the Cosmology of M. Nys. By Prof. Alfred Rahilly, M.A., B.Sc. 
St. Louis, B. Herder. 

8 L’Idé de Dieu dans les Sciences Contemporaines. Paris, P. Tequi, 1914 

7 Elements de Psychologie Experimentale; Psychologie Pédagogique ; Cursus 
Philosophiae Naturalis. Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne. 

8 On the Consciousness of the Universal and the Individual. A Contribution 
to the Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. London, MacMillan and Co. 
1912. 

* Michotte et Pruem, Le Choix Volontaire. 

10 Motive-Force and Motivation-Tracks. A Research in Will-Psychology. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co. 1qQ11. 
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Coffey ** follows the traditional lines and represents the 
Louvain School; Dr. Vance presents the problem in a new 
light; Father L. J. Walker, S.J.*? defends the scholastic theory 
of knowledge against Idealism, Empiricism, and Pragmatism. 
In ethics Father Cronin ** has completed his monumental work 
and Father J. Elliot Ross * has given us a brief, but useful, 
study. In the social sciences, Catholic names figure very 
prominently. We mention only Ryan,’° Keating,’® Pesch.*’ 
Many other names could be mentioned, but in this bird’s-eye 
view we can only touch the high spots. Much additional in- 
formation can be found in Perrier,** and in La Vie Catholique 
dans la France contemporaine (1918). The outlook for Cath- 
lic philosophy is very encouraging. Its intransigent attitude 
toward modern thought has been very much modified. A new 
and larger synthesis is preparing. We hail as a harbinger of 
a richer and fuller development the revived interest in the 
speculation of Duns Scotus, which will broaden the foundations 
of Scholastic philosophy. The deliberate ignoring of Scotistic 
speculation has considerably impoverished the Scholastic tra- 
ditions, for, no mind however great, not even that of St. 
Thomas, can mirror the full teaching of the School. In this 
connexion we call attention to Bertoni, Le Bienheureux Jean 
Duns Scot and Villafranca, O.F.M.C., Compendium Philo- 
sophiae.’*® Catholic philosophy is not measured by a few out- 


11 Epistemology or the Theory of Knowledge. An Introduction to General 
Metaphysics. Two volumes. London, Longmans, Green and Co. 1917. 

12 Theories of Knowledge. Absolutism, Pragmatism, Realism. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co. 

18 The Scence of Ethics. New York, Benziger Brothers. 

14 Christian Ethics. A text book of Right Living. New York, Devin-Adair 
Co. Also: Consumers and Wage-earners; The Right to Work. Same pub- 
lisher. 

15 Distributive Justice. New York, The Macmillan Company. 1916. See: 
J. Kelleher, “ Distributive Justice”, in Jrish Theological Quarterly, Oct., 1917; 
Jan., 1918. 

16“ The Present Discontents”, by the Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J., in The 
Dublin Review, June, 1919. 

17 Heinrich Pesch, S.J., Lehrbuch der Nationaloekonomie. St. Louis, Her- 
der. 1913. 

18 The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. New 
York, 1909. Also: De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New. Translated by P. 
Coffey, Ph.D. New York, Benziger Brothers. 1907. 

1% Tolosae, Ex Typographia Catholica Sancti Cypriani. Also: Claudius Fras- 
sen, Scotus Academicus seu Universa Doctoris Subtilis Theolog. Dogmata, 12 
vols. Rome, 1903. 
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standing and towering peaks, but rather by the general high 
level of its widely diffused teaching. In non-Catholic philo- 
sophy it is different, there the progress of speculation is at- 
tached to a few brilliant names that give rise to new schools 
and new systems. To this we turn now. 

3. Modern Philosophy and the Time-Spirit. The first impression 
which one gains from a rapid survey of philosophical specu- 
lation outside the Catholic schools is one of feverish activity. 
The builders are many. Every one builds according to his 
own plans. No one adopts a system without at least making 
some slight changes or improvements. In spite of this ap- 
parent variety and diversity of speculation, there are certain 
great lines that can be easily recognized in the bizarre pattern 
of the philosophical landscape. In the foreground at present 
we find Pragmatism. Pragmatism is the philosophy of the 
hour. For more than one reason it is popular. It appeals to 
the time-spirit, which is one of unrest, of unstable equilibrium, 
of indifference to metaphysical questions. It looks forward, 
believing in an absolute evolution that leaves nothing unaltered. 
Indeed, it corresponds to the temper of the hour. Pragmatism 
is the recognized philosophy of Socialism, whether the authors 
of Pragmatism will have it so or not. W. E. Walling * makes 
this claim and J. W. Scott ** only yesterday repeated it. There 
are no doubt points of contact and one of these is the disregard 
of both for anything like an absolute truth or value. But we 
are inclined to think that both Pragmatism and Socialism rather 
spring from some common root, than that one stands in any 
causal relation to the other. Neither Socialism nor Syndical- 
ism is a product of speculation; they are the fruits of undis- 
ciplined will tendencies and of distorted and exaggerated emo- 
tions. We have no desire to saddle Bergson with all the out- 
rages of direct action and sabotage; Bergsonism was introduced 
into Syndicalism as an after-thought. 


20 The Larger Aspects of Socialism. New York, The Macmillan Co. “ Man 
is the maker of the universe. Here is the principle which underlies both the 
modern science and philosophy and the modern social movement, that is 
Socialism.” 


*1 Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. London, A. & C. Black, 1910. 
Also: Sorel, Reflexions sur la Violence. Paris, M. Rivitre; Bertrand Russell, 
Roads to Freedom.. London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1art8. 
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4, Undue Preoccupation with Epistemological Problems. he one 
personality that looms overshadowingly large in philosophy «at 
the present is that of Mr. Bergson.** He is beyond cavil the 
most brilliant exponent of Pragmatism, though one cannot be 
sure that he is a pragmatist at all, except in his distrust of 
reason. Bergson is too much of a metaphysician to rest satis- 
fied with mere pragmatism. He plays havoc with all of our 
traditional concepts of freedom, soul, God, substance, time, 
matter, and design. Everything in his world is dynamic and 
rushing on headlong to some consummation which no one can 
forecast. His writings have been translated into English and 
his latest volume, L’Energie Spirituelle: Essais and Coufer- 
ences,’* will soon be made accessible to English readers. Most 
of the Bergsonian philosophy revolves round the problem of 
knowledge, so that after all we gain few positive results from 
his speculation. And this is the curse we might say of all 
modern philosophy. It is smitten with barrenness, because 
it cannot get out of the slough of epistemological discussion. 
“ The problem of knowledge,” Prof. W. R. Sorley * says, “ has 
been too much with us and has tended sometimes to obscure our 
view of the realities which knowledge can reveal.’”” Whatever 
book we pick up, by far the greater part of it is devoted to 
fruitless epistemological discussions which lead nowhere. But 
this aspect of the subject we shall have to leave over for a 
future paper. 

Cuas. A. BRUEH!. 


Overbrook Seminary, Pa. 


22 Creative Evolution; New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1913. Matter and 
Memory; London, G. Allen & Co., 1913. 

23 Paris, Alcan; 1919. 

24 Moral Values and the Idea of God. The Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Aberdeen in 1914 and 1915. Cambridge, At the University Press. 
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Criticisms and Wotes. 


OOMMENTAIRE FRANOAIS LITTERAL DE LA SOMME THEOLO- 
GIQUE DE 8. THOMAS D’AQUIN. T. XII. La Religion et autres 
Vertus annexes de la Justice. Pp. 7865. 


LA SOMME THEOLOGIQUE DE &. THOMAS D’AQUIN, EN FORME 
DE OATEOHISME POUR TOUS LES FIDELES. R. P. Thomas 
Pegues, 0.P. Toulouse, Edouard Privat; Paris, Pierre Tequi. Pp, 
xxvii—576. 


The world war delayed for a year the publication of the twelfth 
volume of Father Pégues’ valuable work, a translation of St. 
‘Thomas’s Summa with comments on the text (see this REvIEw, 
March, 1918). 

Eight more volumes will be required to complete the work, viz.. 
one on Fortitude and Temperance, one on the States of Life, and 
six on the Third Part of the Summa with the Supplement. The 
twelfth volume deals with the subjects treated in the Secunda 
Secundae from Question 81 to Question 122, i. e. to the end of the 
treatise on Justice. How important these subjects are will be seen 
from the title: Religion and the Other Virtues Connected with Jus- 
tice. Religion is the highest of the moral virtues, being surpassed 
in dignity by the theological virtues only and the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. (Qu. 81, A. 6; cfr. la2ae, Q. 68, A. 8). The Angelic Doc- 
tor considers the virtue of Religion in all its aspects and in all its 
acts, interior or exterior, giving to every question proposed the re- 
spectful and scientific treatment which we naturally expect from one 
who was a great saint as well as a great scholar. 

Many, no doubt, will be specially interested in the treatise on 
prayer (Q. 83), wherein we find sublime considerations together 
with some very practical reflections. Prayer should be continuous in 
the sense that we should always love God and by charity refer all 
things to the glory of God, actually or virtually; but, since we must 
attend to other duties, we cannot be always actually engaged im 
prayer. How long should we pray? As long, St. Thomas answers, 
as prayer excites within us the fervor of charity, i. e. the love of 
God. Beyond this it may cause weariness or disgust; hence will 
not be profitable. And this should be observed, he adds, not only in 
individual prayer, where the chief consideration is the interior dis- 
position of the one praying, but also in public prayer, where we must 
consider the devotion of the people (Q. 83, A. 4). The Church 
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wisely prescribes that public prayers shall be recited in such manner 
that all can hear and follow them (A. 12). The voice is used in 
prayer, not to make known our thoughts to God, but to excite devo- 
tion in ourselves and others (A. 12, ad 1). The same is true of 
singing the praises of God (Q. 91, A. 1). St. Augustine tells us 
that he was moved to tears by the sweetness of the church chants (9 
Confess., C. 6). St. Thomas joins with St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine in condemning and excluding from the churches theatrical sing- 
ing which is for display, directing attention to the singer rather than 
to God. “ When my attention,” writes St. Augustine, “is drawn to 
the singing rather than to what is sung, I had rather not hear the 
singer” (tunc mallem non audire cantantem. 10 Confess., C. 33). 

Besides religion, the other virtues connected with justice are piety 
(in a special sense), gratitude, vindication (personal and extra- 
judicial), observance (respect for virtuous persons and superiors), 
and truthfulness, to which may be added liberality, affability (friend- 
liness), and any virtue rendering to others what is due to them in 
some way. They are said to be annexed to or connected with justice 
(virtutes annexae, partes potentiales), and not justice itself, for the 
following reason. For perfect justice it is required that one render 
in full measure (“ad aequalitatem”) what is strictly due to an- 
other. Religion, piety, and observance cannot pay in full measure 
what is due respectively to God, parents or one’s country, virtuous 
persons, and superiors. In the case of the other virtues the obliga- 
tion, e. g., of gratitude, is not a strict debt; it could not be enforced 
by recourse to human tribunals. Hence these virtues do not attain 
to the perfection of justice, but are connected with it because they 
fulfil duties to others. 

To many of our beloved fellow-countrymen, especially to those 
who call themselves ‘‘ Guardians of Liberty”, we would commend 
St. Thomas’s articles on piety, which includes patriotism (Q. 101). 
Many of them would be surprised to learn that the great medieval 
doctor calls it a special virtue. He places it under the cardinal 
virtue of Justice, and says it is not strict justice, not because it does 
not impose a strict obligation on the consciences of men, but because 
it is impossible to pay in full the debt which every man owes to his 
parents and to his country. Piety comes immediately after the 
virtue of religion, to which it is closely allied. ‘ Post Deum est 
homo maxime debitor parentibus et patriae” (A. 1). Under par- 
ents are included blood relatives; under one’s country are included 
fellow-countrymen and friends of the country. We love even the 
“Guardians of Liberty” ; we would love them more if they would 
try to learn what Catholics believe and practise in regard to pa- 
triotism. 
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CRITICISMS AND NOTES. III 


The other virtues mentioned above St. Thomas defines and classi- 
fies with that remarkable knowledge, acumen, and patience which 
have made the Second Part of his theology a most extraordinary 
combination of Christian psychology and morality. 

Those who do not relish the Latin or French will be glad to 
know that the next promised volume of the English translation of 
the Summa will contain the same questions as those treated in Fr. 
Pégues’ twelfth volume. 

The French say: ‘“‘ Qui sait beaucoup, abrége beaucoup.” Those 
only who know a subject well can explain it in a few words; those 
only who know a book well can give the substance of that book in 
a compendium. Father Pégues knows the Summa of St. Thomas, 
which he has studied with great love and devotion for many years. 
He has given fifteen years to the Commentaire Frangais Littéral, 
which he hopes to complete in eight or ten years. Hence it would 
not be easy to find one so well prepared to write a Catechism of the 
Summa. This he has done in a most ingenious and successful man- 
ner. In the five hundred and sixty-five pages of the Catéchisme we 
find a summa of the Summa in the form of questions and answers. 
The arguments and elucidations of the original are not given in full; 
but no important questions are omitted. There are even a few addi- 
tions, and the chapter on marriage is made to conform to the new 
Code of Canon Law. An instructive introduction and an orderly 
analytical index will be appreciated by many readers. The book is 
truly a manual of Christian doctrine, an excellent compendium of 
St. Thomas’s great manual of theology. In Rome it has been 
adopted as the text book of the “ Association for the Study of the 
Catechism under the auspices of St. Thomas Aquinas”. 

In his introduction Father Pégues informs us that in the meetings 
of that association the members, some of whom are of high rank. 
recite lessons, answer questions, and listen to explanations given by 
the director or president. The explanations are necessary in order 
to develop the doctrine and to make clear the meaning of the original 
text. In a few places the questions and answers of this manual are 
so brief that they do not fully explain the mind of St. Thomas 
(e. g., on Q. XXIII of the First Part). Classes in Christian doc- 
trine for men and women would be very useful in America as well 
as in Rome. Any priest could give the necessary explanations, which 
would be graciously and gratefully received by the devout laity. 

D. J. Kennepy, O.P. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN PSYOHIOAL SOIENOE. Levitation, Oontact and 
Direct Voice. By W. J. Orawford, D.8c. New York: E. P. Dutton 


& Oo. 1919. Pp. 201. 


THE NEW BLAOK MAGIO, and the Truth about the Ouija Board. By 
J. Godfrey Raupert, K.8.G. New York: The Devin Adair Oompany. 


1919. Pp. 243. 


The appeal which these two treatments of Spiritism make to the 
readers of this Review needs no inculcation. Amongst men whose 
vocation as well as duty it is to observe and estimate the great forces 
and tendencies that vitally concern mankind, the clergy stand fore- 
most. Spiritism has always been one of these forces and tendencies, 
but it is seemingly more potent, because more subtle, at the present 
moment than ever it has been since Christianity came to leaven the 
nations and to withstand the spiritual enemies which under the sway 
of heathenism exercised so far-reaching and so baleful a power over 
humanity. It is probably the most insidious strategem in the war- 
fare which those enemies unceasingly wage on mankind that they so 
largely succeed in concealing their malignity by masking their iden- 
tity. ‘They would foster the general opinion that they are ministers 
of beneficence, discarnate souls of human beings watching the move- 
ments of their still incarnate brethren with whom they are ever eager 
to communicate, and whose minds they seek to enlighten regarding 
life on the other side. They pretend that life beyond the veil has 
little or nothing in common with the conditions depicted by the 
Bible and Christian tradition. 

Amongst students who have seriously analyzed the phenomena 
called spiritistic, there are three chief classes: first, those who, after 
eliminating the phenomena due to fraud on the part of the mediums 
or self-delusion on the part of the sitters, or to the mysterious sub- 
conscious and more or less automatic forces of the human organism, 
maintain that there remains a considerable mass of the said phe- 
nomena that must be attributed to disembodied Auman intelligences ; 
secondly, there are those who, having made the same eliminations, 
are convinced that the agents back of the phenomena in question 
are unembodied spirits of a malign nature; in other words, malicious 
demons, devils. Midway between these two classes of interpreters 
may be counted a third group, those namely who do not find sufficient 
evidence for either of the two opposite opinions just mentioned, but 
who think that the alleged phenomena, frauds being of course ex- 
cluded, are explicable by the occult powers of human personality. 
This intermediate group is steadily diminishing and with the ever- 
accumulating mass of psychic facts is likely soon to disappear. 
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In the ranks of the first group of researchers—those, namely, who 
hold the theory that discarnate human intelligences are the agents at 
work—Professor Crawford, the author of the book above, occupies 
a foremost place. ‘The grounds for this assertion have previously 
been stated in this Review in notices of Dr. Crawford’s two former 
volumes: The Reality of Psychic Phenomena and Hints and Ob- 
servations for Those Investigating the Phenomena of Spiritualism. 
In his more recent book, the one before us, the series of experiments 
described in the first of the two works just mentioned is continued 
with equal rigor and exactness. ‘The prior series chronicled eighty- 
seven minute experiments; the present adds forty-one to the list. 
Almost all of these, as was the case with all of the prior series, were 
performed under exceptionally favorable conditions in the family 
circle of the Goligher home in Belfast. Most of them likewise have 
to do with the levitation of various bodies—tables and the like. 

The conclusion which Mr. Crawford draws from the large mass 
of the phenomena obtained is that the levitations were wrought by 
“invisible [spirit] operators’ working through the Goligher circle. 
The evidence for this conclusion appears to be overwhelming. Not 
so the Professor’s further conclusion as to the nature of these in- 
visible agents unmistakably assisting him in his investigations—the 
inference, namely, that they are disembodied human intelligences. 
The intelligences who, we venture to say, indubitably do his bidding 
in the manipulation of the objects at the Belfast séances, have per- 
suaded if not convinced Dr. Crawford that they are many in num- 
ber, that they encompass the circle—somewhat after the manner of 
medical students at a clinic — all of them anxious to assist in the 
experiments, though only certain fortunate ones secure the opportun- 
ity. Through preconcerted signals they converse with the Professor ; 
they describe, with no little difficulty however, the appearance of 
their environment, which they say is somewhat like, and yet inde- 
scribably unlike, our earthplane; that, while “ dark places” exist in 
their surroundings, “ there is no orthodox hell”. The dark spheres 
are “places of retribution whence egress can only be attained by 
laborious and painstaking effort”. And so on. 

The Professor states in Hints and Observations that he had found 
it at first difficult to rid himself of “ the orthodox belief” in heaven 
and hell which he formerly shared in common with the Goligher 
group. But through oft-repeated converse with “ the invisible en- 
tities” he has come to believe that the future life is “a world just a 
little higher than our own as regards the moral status of its inhabi- 
tants’’. There is “no heaven or hell”, and he adds, “ the sooner 
this is recognized the better”. The child-like naiveté with which 
this professor of mechanics accepts the assertions of “ the invisible 
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operators” who at his bidding levitate tables, pass around trumpets, 
and tinkle little bells, would be almost humorous were it not so 
tragic. On the word of these unseen levitators he and the Golighers 
have decided to deny and reject the sacrosanct teaching of God’s 
revelation explicitly conveyed through the Bible and the unbroken 
tradition of the Christian Church! Is anything else required to 
prove to an open mind that “ the invisible entities” are lying spirits 
akin to their arch leader, the father of lies, the prince of devils? 

Of course a conclusion such as this would have no weight with a 
man of Professor Crawford’s persuasions and attitude of mind. 
For the principles upon which the conclusion is based we must refer 
to the companion volume in title above. Not that there is anything 
in the latter work that will convince Mr. Crawford. He has per- 
suaded himself that he is dealing all along with benevolent and 
beneficent personalities. By their fruits he knows them. Not the 
slightest harm (he thinks) has come to him or to the Golighers by 
enlisting their services. Prompt, ever ready, to do his bidding, they 
even tell of codperating intelligences who have care and guard over 
the well-being of the medium that no physical harm befall her dur- 
ing the experiments. As for moral injury, the Goligher family is 
above reproach—simple, sincere, kindly, they are deeply religious, 
devoted to “the invisible entities” with whom they hold most 
friendly and unbroken relations. On the other hand, “the new view” 
of the future life with which “the entities” have taught them to 
replace the venerable tenets of the Kirk, is most benign and com- 
forting. So that nothing but good has accrued from the séances 
held in the Belfast circle. 

Before passing on to the second work before us something remains 
to be said regarding the confirmation which “ the entities”” seem to 
have given to Professor Crawford’s scientific theory respecting the 
mechanism of levitation. Those who have read his former volumes 
will remember that the theory in question is to the effect that “ the 
invisible operators”’ in levitating objects make use of a material 
which they abstract from the body of the medium and attach in the 
form of rod-like levers to the objects which they desire to lift. They 
invariably affirm, when questioned by the Professor, that such is the 
method. Many of the experiments performed, in which the medium 
is weighed before, during, and after the levitation appear to confirm 
the hypothesis. That the material used for the leverage is with- 
drawn from the medium seems to be established. By way of illus- 
trating both the modus agendi and the theory, or hypothesis, in 
question, the following typical experiment may suffice: Professor 
Crawford said to the operators, “ You say the levitating cantilever 
contains matter from the body of the medium. I want you to take 
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out from her body the matter you use in the construction of the 
cantilever you employ to levitate this table (weight 1234 lbs.) and 
to place this matter loosely on the floor—not to build up the canti- 
lever, but simply to place the matter required for it on the floor. 
Give three raps when you have done this.” The medium’s weight 
began to decrease and in a few seconds became fairly steady. Then 
Professor Crawford heard the three raps, signaling that the opera- 
tion was complete. Result: 


Weight of medium and chair plus board before the experiment..... 138% lbs. 
Fairly steady weight of medium and chair and board after the raps 


It is noteworthy that when the Professor carried out the same test 
about eighteen months previously, he obtained the same result within 
a pound or two. From many experiments of which the foregoing is 
typical, Dr. Crawford concludes that the processes of levitation are 
as follows: (a) The projection by the operators into the séance 
room of psychic rods, arms or structures. These are only temporary 
productions and return to the body of the medium, whence they 
came, at the conclusion of the séance; or more directly, they keep 
coming and going from the medium, as they are required, during 
the séance time. It seems most likely that they are composed, or at 
any rate partly composed, of matter borrowed from the medium’s 
body, and the weight of this matter may, in an extreme case, amount 
to 40 or 50 lbs. But at the conclusion of the phenomena the struc- 
ture returns to the medium’s body and of course all the matter with 
it. Hence this kind of matter which the medium supplies is only 
supplied temporarily and the medium at the conclusion of the séance 
loses nothing. (b) The supplying of some kind of energy which is 
used to enable the psychic structures to do their work, i. e. to levi- 
tate tables and so on. This energy seems also to be associated with 
matter, but not with the kind of matter which is used to build up 
the structures. For the matter associated with the energy is a per- 
manent loss. It is also very much less in quantity than the tem- 
porarily borrowed structure matter. Mr. Crawford says he has 
every reason to believe from a long experience of the séance room, 
that a physical medium is a person whose physical organism is cap- 
able of supplying temporarily quantities of this structure matter 
and that a good sitter is a person who can supply a quantity of 
energy matter. In other words, the function of the medium is to 
lend from her body psychic matter and the functions of the sitters is 
to supply psychic energy. The reader will therefore understand 
that it is necessary to have at a circle a number of sitters so that a 
sufficiency of this psychic energy may be available. 
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Now as regards the nature of this psychical substance, the ex- 
periments seem to show: (1) It must be of a very fine nature and 
invisible, for nothing of it can be seen on the table. (2) It has 
something to do with the medium, for when people other than the 
medium and not in physical contact with her body touch the levitated 
table, it does not drop. (3) The medium’s bare hand is most effec- 
tive in conducting this substance from the table to her body. (4) 
Some substances conduct it more slowly than others, while some do 
not seem to conduct it at all. (5) The air does not conduct it. 
(6) From several persons experimented with, the body of Dr. Craw- 
ford seemed the only one which conducted it and that only very 
slowly. (7) It is essential to the phenomena of levitation. 

If Dr. Crawford’s inferences concerning this psychic material be 
justified, they help one to conceive the probability of materializa- 
tions, i. e. that the spiritual entities are able to assume the shape and 
appearance of the human organism. But enough. We have said 
sufficient concerning Dr. Crawford’s work to indicate its general 
character and theory. The student desiring further evidence will 
consult the book itself. On the other hand, the saying of so much 
means that we can say correspondingly little within present limits 
of the more important work of Dr. Raupert. 


Dr. Raupert belongs to the second group of students of spiritism 
mentioned above. He is convinced that a large mass of psychic 
phenomena must be attributed not to the disembodied souls of men 
but to the unembodied spirits of evil—to demons, devils. The mere 
statement of this theory suffices to condemn it in the eyes of those 
who have no faith—or who having had, have forfeited it—in the 
Christian Revelation ; suffices to weaken it also if not to condemn it 
in the mind of some Christians who are apt to call it naive, savor- 
ing of over much of “ the orthodox ”’, the uncritical, the uninformed 
mind, the mind unacquainted with the hidden forces of human 
automatonism, and so on. However, Mr. Raupert needs no defence 
from the sinister sneer of naiveté. He is a ripe, all-round researcher, 
a veteran in this line of investigation. Personal experience with the 
phenomena in question, critical sifting thereof as well as mature 
reflection upon their nature have taught him that these things are 
not to be understood by any one isolated method, much less by the 
study of one or other group of phenomena. Psychic, like all other, 
phenomena of life must be examined from above as well as from 
below—in the light of universal principles, truths of reason as well 
as of revelation. His book differs therefore first in method, second 
in range of matter, thirdly and most of all in its conclusions, from 
the book of Dr. Crawford. The latter investigates analytically a 
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single category of events, and from them he draws a conclusion 
relative to those events but unrelated to and out of harmony with 
truths that are no less, but rather all the more, certain because they 
belong to a higher order; while Dr. Raupert takes in the philosophy 
—a philosophy based of course on observation and experience—of 
spiritualism. 

Men of some standing in the intellectual world of to-day—men 
such as the well-known physicist Sir Oliver Lodge, and the littera- 
teur Sir Conan Doyle—think that through spiritistic communications 
a New Revelation has been given to the world, a revelation which, 
like that which Professor Crawford has gained from a like source, 
is to supplant that of Christianity. One or two of the dogmas pro- 
claimed by “Imperator”, the spirit who “controlled” the late 
Stainton Moses (an Anglican Minister and convert to spiritism), will 
suffice to indicate the drift of the New Revelation. ‘‘ Imperator” 
(who by the way claims divine authority for his mission) declares 
that “ the theological story of a fall from a state of purity to a state 
of sin... is misleading”, nay, “a baseless figment”. Moreover, 
“the Incarnation and Sufferings and Death of Jesus Christ were in 
no sense an atonement for the sins of man. Christ was some higher 
created intelligence who came to reform the world by his moral 
teaching and his personal example”. The spirits revealed this new 
dogma to Sir Conan Doyle. The same eminent authorities revealed 
to Sir Conan, as they did to Dr. Crawford, that the soul after death 
“is not a glorified angel or a goblin damned, but it is simply the 
person himself, containing all his strength and weakness, his wisdom 
and his folly, exactly as he has retained his personal appearance. . . . 
Hell drops out altogether, as it has long dropped out of the thoughts 
of every reasonable man. This odious conception, so blasphemous in 
its view of the Creator, arose from the exaggerations of the Oriental 
phases and may perhaps have been of service in a coarse age where 
men were frightened by fires, as wild beasts are scared by the trav- 
elers. Hell as a permanent place does not exist. But the idea of 
punishment, of purifying chastisement, in fact of Purgatory, is jus- 
tified by the reports from the other side.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge knows this about the future: “To suppose that 
the short period of earth-life is sufficient to save or damn a soul to 
all eternity and that the act of death has power to convert an ordi- 
nary man into either an angel or a demon, to make him happy in 
the society of the highest saints and able to associate with Deity, or 
to condemn him to fraternize with the lowest of the low, amid what- 
ever physical or mental torments were imagined as likely to accom- 
pany and emphasize his fall from grace—all this was so repugnant 
to common sense that as a matter of fact it was not believed.” 
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“Imperator” and his companions “know of no Hell save that 
within the soul; a Hell which is fed by the flame of unpurified and 
untamed lust and passion, which is kept alive by remorse and agony 
of sorrow; which is fraught with the pangs that spring up unbidden 
from the results of past misdeeds, and from which the only escape 
lies in retracing the steps and in cultivating the qualities which shall 
bear fruit in love and knowledge of God. In perpetually progres- 
sing, the spirit finds its true happiness. There is no finality; none, 
none, none.” But enough of this. 

Dr. Raupert examines in detail the phenomena of spiritism with a 
view to see whether they are of such a nature as to justify the in- 
ference drawn by so many scientific minds to-day that the mediums 
are communicating to us from “the other side” a New Revelation 
which, whether from the character of its source or from its intrinsic 
nature, is credible or, yet more, a fitting substitute for the Christian 
Faith. By scrutinizing the evidence in the light of history, of fact 
and experience, of science, of Christian thought and experience, of 
reason and common sense, he accumulates adequate motives to justify 
the inference that: “The occult phenomena, evoked and observed 
and studied in modern times, are no discoveries by science of hidden 
but normal powers in man which may be legitimately utilized and 
cultivated, and by means of which the spirits of the dead can be 
made to furnish proof of their survival, and by which they can im- 
part useful knowledge to the world. Their induction is a revival, 
in modern form, of that ancient Necromancy and Black Magic 
which was, and is to-day, practised by most uncivilized or partially 
civilized races, and which, both the legislators of the Jewish race 
and the teachings of Christ and of the Christian Church, in every 
age, and in the most emphatic terms, rigidly condemned. It is a 
movement of thought, in violent and bitter antagonism to the Re- 
vealed, Supernatural Truths of Christianity, tending to separate the 
human soul from the supernatural order and reducing it to that 
state of helplessness and naturalism from which Christ came to set 
it free. Its appearance, in our time, is a literal and startling fulfil- 
ment of remarkable words of prophecy and warning, uttered nearly 
two thousand years ago.” 

The reader who carefully examines the grounds of this inference 
as set forth by Mr. Raupert will, we think, deem them solid enough 
to sustain so weighty a conclusion. The author devotes the final 
chapter to a consideration of the ouija board. The reasons which 
he finds adequate to condemn the use of that insidious instrument 
need not be dwelt upon here, the substance of the chapter having 
previously appeared as an article in the present REviEw. 
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To what we have thus far said we need hardly subjoin that Mr. 
Raupert has added to his former important works on this most vital 
subject a book which the clergy will find a serviceable adjunct to 
their ministry of spreading the truths both of reason and of faith in 
regard to the relations of our world to the preternatural order of 
intelligences. Placed in the hands of intelligent Catholics the book 
will sound a warning note bidding them beware of practices which 
are insidiously stealing into the homes and the lives of so many of 
their non-Catholic brethren. 


DEMOORATIO INDUSTRY. A Practical Study in Social History. By 
Joseph Husslein, 8.J., Ph.D. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
1919. Pp. 362. 


History, they say, is philosophy teaching by example. If so, the 
philosophy of economics should find its verification in history. This 
is what we learn from the present volume when examined in con- 
nexion with its predecessor, The World Problem. ‘Therein the 
author unfolded a theory which in a broad sense might be called a 
philosophy of economic life; that is to say, he treated of the inter- 
relations between capital and labor in the light of philosophical 
principles, principles which find their fullest expression in Catholi- 
cism. In other words, in that conception of a Christian Democracy 
which rests upon “the fundamental truth that society is a moral 
organism, a social body all the members of which are united for a 
common purpose, by a common bond of brotherhood, under the 
common fatherhood of God. ‘ No one lives in a community for his 
personal advantage only,’ says Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical on 
Christian Democracy, ‘he lives for the common good also.’ Each 
member is therefore to contribute his own share toward the welfare 
of the entire body, and that body, in turn, must reasonably provide 
for the welfare of its individual members. In every conflict between 
private and public interests the former must yield to the latter, since 
the common good is the supreme social law. This, however, does not 
imply the Socialistic abrogation of inviolable individual rights. It 
does not imply the negation of all private capital, but its proper 
restriction and regulation. Due precedence must, moreover, be given 
to all the interests of a higher order. Right reason demands that 
spiritual claims prevail over merely temporal considerations.” In a 
word, the Catholic philosophy of economic relations reveals on the 
one hand the excessive communism of Socialism and on the other 
hand the no less exaggeration of Individualism. It holds a mediat- 
ing theory of Codperativism in which the rights of both Capital and 
Labor are insisted on, while the duties of both these agents of pro- 
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duction are inculcated—duties which are not only mutual but in each 
case must have also the rights of the entire social organism as their 
essential terminus. 

As thus stated, the Catholic theory may seem beautifully vague 
and platitudinous. Moreover, opposing theories may claim to be no 
Jess mediating between unjust extremes. On the other hand, those 
who are familiar with 7he World Problem are aware that the author 
has not left that theory in its bald abstractness, but has given it 
quite full analysis and definite application to such intrinsic questions 
as just prices, fair wages, strikes, unemployment, women in industry, 
and so on. 

In the book before us the theory is tested by the experience of in- 
dustrial history. Not that the theory is introduced a@ priori in order 
to receive its substantiation from history. No. The authentic records 
of the past are consulted with a view to find what truths they have 
to teach concerning the typical plans and methods according to 
which the economic forces of civilized man have been and are organ- 
ized. The beginnings of organized labor merge into the twilight of 
history. What we call Trade Unionism seems to have existed some 
six or seven centuries before Christ. ‘Three great leaders are given 
as its founders in as many different countries: Amasis in Egypt, 
Solon in Greece, and Numa Pompilius in Rome. But all organiza- 
tions of labor in pre-Christian times were formed and dominated by 
the power of an Absolute State. The worker was practically the 
slave of the State and what his cordition was may be summed up in 
the words of an early Egyptian poet: 

The weaver within doors is worse off than a 
woman; squatting, his knees against his chest, 
he does not breathe. 

If during the day he slackens weaving, 
he is bound fast as the lotuses of the lake; 


and it is by giving bread to the door-keeper, 
that the latter permits him to see the light. 


The dyer, his fingers reeking— 
and their smell is that of fish-spawn— 
toils, his two eyes oppressed with fatigue, 
his hand does not stop, 
and as he spends his time in cutting out cloth, 
he has a hatred of garments. 


The shoemaker is very unfortunate; 
he moans ceaselessly, 
his health is the health of the spawning fish, 
and he gnaws the leather. 


The baker makes dough, 

subjects the loaves to the fire; 

while his head is inside the oven, 

his son holds him by the legs; 

if he slips from the hands of his son, 
he falls there into the flames. 
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When Christianity came to purge out the old leaven of pagan 
ideals, it gradually relieved first the condition of the slave and the 
toiling masses, and succeeded eventually in eliminating slavery from 
the Empire, though only to begin over the work of emancipation 
after the Northern barbarians had reintroduced slavery when they 
overran Europe. Under the influence of the Church, slavery having 
passed through serfdom and feudalism to industrial freedom, the 
gild system was gradually developed and Christian Democracy be- 
came organized in an almost ideal Industrial Democracy. For, as 
the well-known Protestant authority on economic history, Dr. W. 
Cunningham, observes, the purpose of the gilds was “ the regulation 
of work in such fashion that the public might be well served and 
that the trade might therefore flourish. . . . The effort was to secure 
satisfactory conditions for production, skilled workers and honest 
materials, and to ensure a price which should be ‘ reasonable’ to 
receive and therefore reasonable to pay for such ware thus made”. 
How all this was brought about, how industrial activities became 
organized, perfected and sanctified by Christian ideals, instruments 
and methods, is told in a highly interesting manner in the book at 
hand. Then arose the Reformation, the Revolution that looted and 
destroyed the gilds, while despoiling church and monastery. Later, 
a century ago, came the Industrial Revolution which brought the 
laboring masses under bondage to Capitalism. Then followed the 
reaction of Communism and Socialism which threatened and still 
threatens to subject those same masses to an iron-bound system of 
State control. 

Against both Capitalism and a threatening State Socialism we 
are witnessing at the present moment a double reaction: on the one 
hand, toward a more or less sane form of Unionism, and on the 
other hand to a more or less insane form of Syndicalism and Soviet- 
ism. In both these reactionary phases there is an obviously fair 
element of sound theory and policy. So far as organization goes. 
and partly also in their aim, they mark a return to the gild system 
of the Middle Ages. Syndicalism and Sovietism are of course viti- 
ated at their very roots by their policy of robbery and anarchism. 
Unionism is on the right road to an Industrial Democracy which bids 
fair to ensure for labor its just share of the product. Whether this is 
to be brought about by codperation of workers themselves, or, what 
is more likely, by both methods combined, remains to be seen. 

At the present moment the whole industrial world is passing 
through a process of fermentation. If the ideas expounded by 
Father Husslein in The World Problem and the testimony of history 
enmassed in the book before us could be widely disseminated and 
reduced to practice, there would be little doubt of the happy out- 
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come. Industrial Democracy would be secure under a régime of 
Christian Democracy. Whether or to what degree the future holds 
this in store for humanity a prophet’s eye alone can forecast. At all 
events, it is well that we should have the theory and its historical 
justification so ably, so clearly, so convincingly and so interestingly 
presented to the world as is done in the present volume. The book 
is one which will be read to advantage no less by special students of 
social and economic problems than by the general reader, such is its 
felicity of method and style. As we noted in regard to The World 
Problem, so too in respect to the present volume, it lends itself hap- 
pily to serve as a text book in college and seminary. The latter 
adaptation might well be furthered by the addition of a chapter on 
the Industrial Revolution. An index also would be a desirable 


equipment. 


THE OHUROH AND SOCIALISM, and Other Essays. By John A. Ryan, 
D.D., LL.D. Washington, The University Press. 1919. Pp. 251. 


Although the chapters, eleven in all, comprised in this volume 
have already seen the light in the pages of various periodicals, they 
are of sufficient importance and value to deserve the preservation 
and mutual illumination secured for them by the present collection. 
The initial paper, which furnishes the book’s title, answers a ques- 
tion that has often been solved by other writers—the question 
namely, why may not a Catholic be a Socialist. Socialism, however, 
is by no means a permanently fixed system, like the binomial the- 
orem, for instance. It has changed considerably even since Leo XIII 
condemned it by his memorable Encyclical Rerum Novarum, 15 
May, 1891. Moreover, Socialism may be viewed on its purely eco- 
nomic side, or in its philosophical theory of life, or in its tendency 
as a world-wide socio-political movement permeated and actuated by 
certain peculiar philosophical conceptions. It is therefore desirable 
and even necessary that the opposition of the Church toward Social- 
ism, economic and philosophical, should be justified, and that the 
grounds of that opposition be explained in a manner that meets the 
newer changes both in the system itself and in its environment. 
This has been done in the book before us in a very clear and on the 
whole convincing method and style. So, if the volume contained 
nothing more than the opening paper, the work would be eminently 
worth while. 

The remaining chapters, however, treat of subjects hardly less 
and perhaps in some respects even more important as well as timely. 
They discuss principles and proposals of social reform: the legal 
and the minimum wage; the moral aspects of the labor union; the 
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Church and the workingman; the moral aspects of speculation ; 
false and true conceptions of welfare; birth control; woman suf- 
frage; and social service as a profession. All these subjects fall 
within the lines of a priest’s studies. The discussion of them by so 
well-informed and thoughtful an authority as Dr. Ryan cannot fail 
to elicit a far-reaching interest. 


HEALTH THROUGH WILL POWER. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., 
Sc.D., etc. Little Brown and Oompany, Boston. 1919. Pp. 296. 


Although this book does not fall within the immediate scope of 
the Review, nevertheless the dominant note pervading it, the Jeit 
motif, so to say, touches so closely the vocational endeavors of the 
clergy that we fear no risk of violating the me ultra crepidam ad- 
monition if we call the attention of our readers to the purpose and 
procedure of the book. The principle to which we allude as asso- 
ciating the work with clerical aims concerns the efficacy of will 
power. The will is the dynamo of the moral, even more than it is 
of the physical, life. It is by the will’s energy that character is 
formed, virtue begotten and perfected and the ultimate goal of life 
attained. And since it is the business of the priest to look after this 
power in the moral and spiritual life—to secure its adequate voltage 
and intelligent direction—he cannot but look with interest on the 
application of it on the immediately subordinate plane of bodily 
health, especially when the theory of that application is expounded 
by so experienced and competent an authority as Dr. James Walsh. 

The will cannot of course do everything in the corporal any more 
than it can in the spiritual life. It can cure organic diseases no 
more than it can restore amputated members. And yet, as Dr. Walsh 
proves, it can, especially by its influence upon the heart, do very 
much to retard the advance and to relieve the pain and discomfort 
of such disorders. Dr. Walsh shows that “ to live on one’s will” is 
not a mere hyperbolic phrase, but the expression of an actual fact, a 
fact which he confirms by certain remarkable experiences. The in- 
fluence of the will on one’s bearing of physical pain everybody knows 
by his experience, for instance, of headaches, toothaches, et id omne 
genus dolorum. The degree, however, to which the will is capable 
of training in this respect is ably brought out in the book before us, 
as is likewise the will’s power in regard to such diseases and ailments 
as pneumonia, colds, rheumatism, and so on. Some things worth 
noting are likewise said concerning the will’s influence on nervous 
troubles, on what are called psycho-neuroses, wherein mental sug- 
gestion has so prominent a part to play in bringing about certain 
motor-inabilities. The account of the experience of neurologists in 
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the treatment of “shell shock”? during the war is not the least in- 
ieresting feature of the book before us, proving, as that heroic treat- 
ment did, how very many things one can do when one has to. 

Besides the therapeutic value of the book, a value of which the 
clergy may well avail themselves (say, for instance, in what relates 
to fresh air and exercise), the motif emphasizing the importance of 
will in the formation of habit is quite on the line of the priest’s 
activity and his experience will abundantly confirm the observation 
made by Professor Conklin, of Princeton, that “it is one of the 
most serious indictments against modern systems of education that 
they devote so much attention to the training of the memory and 
intellect and so little attention to the training of the will, upon the 
proper development of which so much depends ”’. 

It may be almost superfluous to add that the book is written in 
the easy conversational style for which the author is distinguished. 
indeed the several chapters seem to be just the printed replicas of 
as many “talks”, a fact that probably accounts for a number of 
repetitions and overlappings. 

The volume is provided with an index which might well be fuller 
and more accurate. 


Literary Chat. 


Every year at Christmastide we 
have been taught by experience to 
look for one of those dainty little 
caskets of literary gems which Mr. 
Humphrey Desmond has the art of 
devising. This time it comes labeled 
Good Cheer. An expressive title and 
true. On its face there is a smile 
that is good to see and to greet. 
Still happier are its words of cheer, 
for they ring true as well as merry— 
true because they spring from what is 
real and genuine in human nature at 
its best; and right merry, for they 
echo a sane optimism that is sane be- 
cause it is permeated by a right atti- 
tude toward the petty troubles of life, 
most of which do not happen, be- 
cause, as Dr. Walsh would say, we 
determine in advance that they shall 
not. 


This is well illustrated by the phil- 
osophy of Joel Chandler Harris 
(Uncle Remus). In a letter to one 
of his sons quoted in the booklet at 


hand, Mr. Harris says: “ My plan 
has always been to conceal my feel- 
ings about small and unimportant 
matters, and be genial and funny, 
even when I didn’t feel like it. A 
little practice goes a long way. I have 
got so now I feel genial all the time.” 
And in a letter to his daughter he 
said: “ Now, how do you suppose I 
can find any news to write while all 
this is going on? More than that, 
how do you suppose I survive the in- 
fliction? Well, I’ll tell you, Billy- 
Ann—I laugh at it. I’m just as 
happy, almost, when things are going 
wrong as I am when they are going 
right; and for a very good reason. 
It doesn’t amount to a row of pins. 
There’s nothing funnier than to see 
small troubles disappear when you 
laugh at them. They seem to get 
ashamed of themselves and run away.” 


The cynic of course will sneer at 
such free-of-care laughingness. Let 
the cynic, who, with “ black-livered 
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Schopenhauer weeps his pessimistic 
shower and, modifying Pope’s hopeful 
song, says: ‘ Everything is wrong’,” 
treat himself to a nightly pill of blue- 
mass, and daily to a dip into Good 
Cheer. If the grouches don’t yield to 
this, he will do well to consult Dr. 
Walsh’s Will Power. Should he still 
survive, he might be induced to take 
a course of Tom Daly’s McAroni 
Ballads. 


No one, it is to be hoped, need be 
told that Tom Daly is a past master 
in the craft of lyricizing both in 
Italian and in Irish dialect. In testi- 
mony of this is a quartet of volumes, 
the last of which bears the title Mc- 
Aroni Ballads (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe). Though the latter 
“title has a foreign look—the sort of 
Latin label one might expect upon a 
book devoted to the table—yet ‘ Maca- 
roni’s’ come to be a word of many 
meanings”. Just how many, how 
significant (even at times for “the 
table”), how touching, how exuber- 
antly happy those meanings can be, 
one would hardly suspect until one 
consults Tom Daly as an expert inter- 
preter of them. 


The poems are by no means all 
cast in “dago” or in brogue. Not a 
few of them are done in English un- 
defiled and embody thought and feel- 
ing than which neither Burns nor 
Holmes, nor Riley nor Field has writ- 
ten anything superior—any more than 
they have sung in more appropriate or 
sweeter melody. 


Most of these lyrics sing of the 
humble walks and ways of life in 
which joy and tears and tears of joy 
are never very far apart. It is hard 
to refrain from transferring the whole 
of at least one or other of them to 
these pages. We may indulge the 
temptation to the extent of only one 
stanza. Let it be from “ Een Court”, 
a story in which “a poor leetla keed ” 
is brought in by “a bigga cop”, and 
“da Judge, da bossa for da place”, 
treats that “verra badda child” with 
such mercy and tenderness as to melt 
the lad’s heart into absolving tears. 
As for the rest, the closing verses are 
an eloquent enough recital: 


“©! hal, my frand, don’t be ashame’ 

For w’at ees een your eye! 

Weeth me, weeth all, eet was da 

same, 

We could not halp but cry; 

Not tears for dat we was so sad, 
But for da joy to find 

A leetla boy dat was so glad, 
A man dat was so kind !” 


The Thirteenth Annual Archeolog- 
ical Report of the Ontario Provincial 
Museum is very much more than a 
statistical catalogue appealing to pro- 
fessional students alone. On the con- 
trary, it is a broadly human docu- 
ment. Besides some interesting ac- 
counts of the Aborigines, there is a 
highly instructive paper on The Mys- 
tery of a Land that has disappeared. 
In this contribution the writer, the 


_Very Rev. W. R. Harris, D.D., LL.D., 


has accumulated a considerable mass 
of testimony in favor of the theory 
that America was once linked by a 
great, wide causeway with Europe and 
Africa and that consequently the ven- 
erable legend of Atlantis is much 
more than a myth. 


Besides this scholarly monograph 
and other valuable archeological data. 
the Report contains a collection of 
Ojibwa Myths and Tales compiled by 
Col. G. E. Laidlaw and told by the 
Indians themselves in their own child- 
like style. They are too utterly naive, 
these Ojibway myths, for our sophis- 
ticated tastes. That these children of 
the woods, however, were shrewd 
enough to be “on to” the knavish- 
ness of Bre’er Fox and the counter 
simplicity of Bre’er Bear may be in- 
ferred from the following story of 
how the bear lost his tail. 

“Black Bear was walking along 
one day and met Fox. Fox had a 
string of nice fish and Bear asked him 
where he got them, and how? So 
Fox told him that he went fishing 
with his tail, and Bear wanted to 
know how he did it. So Fox told him 
to go to the lake and cut a hole in the 
ice and put his tail in for the fish to 
bite, and when Pear felt a bite he was 
to jump and pull the fish out on the 
ice, but Fox told Bear he mustn’t 
jump at the first little bite he felt on 
his tail, because the fish would then be 
only nibbling, but to wait till he felt 
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them biting good. Bear did so, and 
gave a jump and broke off his tail 
which had become frozen in the ice.” 
A note by the compiler, Colonel G. E. 
Laidlaw, adds: “This story I heard 
a good many years ago; I have for- 
gotten the authority.” It’s too bad 
we cannot ask Uncle Remus. 


How much of our present Mass 
liturgy was part of the primitive apos- 
tolic ceremonial is a question that 
would naturally interest all those that 
daily celebrate this great function. 
Recent studies of eminent liturgical 
scholars make it possible to give a 
fairly definite answer to this query. 
The researches of Bishop, Cagin, 
Connolly, Duchesne, Frére, Horner, 
Schermann, and others, have shed 
abundant light on the matter. But 
on account of the literary apparatus, 
the works of these scholars wear a 
forbidding aspect to the ordinary 
reader who is discouraged and some- 
times bewildered by the maze of 
learned references through which he 
does not see his way. 

There is the opportunity for what 
the French call vulgarization; not a 
sublime, but a very meritorious and 
useful work. Sometimes this task of 
making accessible the results of schol- 
arly research is assumed by the orig- 
inal scholars themselves. This, of 
course, invests the popular treatise 
with an added dignity and authority. 
We are very fortunate that this is the 
case with the volume before us: 
L’Anaphore Apostolique et Ses Te- 
moins. (Paris: P. Lethielleux.) 


In this work the learned Dom Paul 
Cagin offers to a wider circle the con- 
clusions contained in his studies of a 
more exclusive character. As the title 
says, the volume is concerned with 
the early canon of the Mass and re- 
constructs the apostolic form from a 
number of later versions. The touch 
of the real scholar is noticeable on 
every page, and we find here, as in 
the works of the lamented English 
liturgiologist Edmund Bishop, the 
rare blending of sane conservatism 
and fearless, impartial criticism. 


The Rival Philosophies of Jesus 
and of Paul, by Ignatius Singer, is 
an extreme instance of second-rate and 


flippant scholarship. It reminds one 
of the worst popularizations of the 
Darwinian theories that incurred the 
disapproval of Darwin himself. The 
lack of reverence may be pardonable 
in a critical scholar who prides him- 
self on his independence of judgment, 
but the absence of even ordinary in- 
formation can hardly be tolerated in 
one who imagines that he has discov- 
ered the real meaning of Christianity 
for the first time. There is really 
nothing new between the covers of 
this book; it contains nothing but a 
rehash of the old Paul-Jesus contro- 
versy, restated with an astounding 
assurance and a blissful ignorance of 
the grave difficulties that militate 
against this theory. The volume is 
published by The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, which takes a spec- 
ial delight in acting as sponsor to 
publications of avowed radical ten- 
dency. 


To win and retain the allegiance of 
men seems to be one of the greatest 
difficulties of the Church in all civi- 
lized countries. Pastors of souls are 
frequently heard to deplore the fact 
that the men are drifting away from 
the Church and that they are mani- 
festing a lamentable indifference in 
religious matters. France in partic- 
ular is quoted as typical in this re- 
spect, and, to judge from a very re- 
cent publication just coming from 
over the seas, not without some foun- 
dation in fact. The book referred to 
bears the title: L’A postolat des Hom- 
mes par les Missions et les Rétraites, 
Etude par les Missionaires diocesans 
de France. (Paris, P. Téqui, 1919.) 


The authors are experienced mis- 
sionaries. They face facts bravely 
and make no attempt to gloss over 
unpalatable truths. Still they are 
neither pessimistic nor unduly opti- 
mistic, but withal hopeful and con- 
sumed with holy zeal. Very much, 
indeed, can be learned from them. 
The volume they give us is a veritable 
mine of information on topics per- 
taining to the care of souls and pas- 
toral theology. 


Men are their chief concern. They 
review the causes of the religious 
apathy of men and suggest the reme- 
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dies which in many cases have been 
found to be successful. But we have 
much more here than a_ practical 
treatise on how to conduct a mission; 
the character of the book is unique. 
It breaks new ground. It is a sys- 
tematic and psychological study of 
the religious attitude of men, their 
peculiar environment and habits, and 
the way in which they may be ap- 
proached and access may be gained to 
their hearts. It reduces the conver- 
sion of men to an exact science. We 
know only one other work to which 
we might compare it and that is Dr. 
C. Krieg’s monumental Wissenschaft 
der Seelenleitung. One can speak of 
this book only with enthusiasm and 
express one’s appreciation in such 
terms only as would sound like ful- 
some exaggeration. 


Under the title Whom the Lord 
Loveth consoling thoughts for every 
day of the year have been compiled 
and disposed by Henriette Eugenie 
Delamare. The thoughts have been 
taken from the Bible and from the 
spiritual literature of the Christian 
ages. They are meant to sustain and 
comfort the soul under sorrow or pain. 
Most of them are in prose, a few in 
verse. The volume in respect to both 
the matter and form makes an appro- 
priate New Year’s_ token. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) 


The volume on Moral, which forms 
the second part of the Exposition 
translated and edited by the Christian 
Brothers, has just appeared in a re- 
vision which brings the matter in full 
accord with the new Code. The fact 
that the work is now in its sixth 
edition is a sufficient indication of its 
value. (Philadelphia: John Joseph 
McVey.) 


The Superintendent’s Report of the 
Parish Schools of the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia for the year 1919 is an 
encouraging document. Notwithstand- 
ing the untoward industrial conditions 
a number of new schools have been 


built and opened and the enrollment 
of pupils has increased by 5,430 
pupils, making a total of 100,557. An 
even more encouraging fact is that 
the number of pupils passing from 
the eighth grade into the high schools 
has grown by 326 and that the ten- 
dency thus indicated to take advan- 
tage of higher Catholic education is 
such as to call for correspondingly 
increased accommodation. This in 
turn demands the extension of our 
religious communities, especially in 
view of the recently increased deple- 
tions by death. The problem of re- 
ligious vocations continues to become 
more acute. 


A cheerful view of life is reflected 
in the musical, unpretentious rhymes 
of Father Francis X. Doyle, S.J. 
(Poems. Published by P. Reilly, 
Philadelphia). Those who have en- 
joyed his verses in various Catholic 
periodicals will welcome this collec- 
tion. Truly, it will not secure him a 
place among the immortals, but it will 
endear his name to many and rank 
him high among the household poets 
who have a message for those who 
walk in the humble paths of life. 
The minor poems in this neat little 
volume give evidence of genuine poet- 
ical talent and literary skill. Many of 
them are exquisite gems radiant with 
color and wrought with deft touch 
into shapes of rare beauty. Those of 
greater length are deficient in creative 
inspiration and plastic power; the 
strain to maintain the soaring flight 
of the imagination and a high key of 
expression is but too apparent. But 
we are amply compensated by the 
charm of such sweet verses as the 
following: 

“ Then, 

Oh Lord, I love Thee most, 
Not when with glee life flows 
To joy’s glad crown; 

But when in grief I’m lost 
And weary weights of woes 
Have crushed me down.” 


And this is only one of many. 
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THE Priest’s VapE-Mecum, or Rules of Sacerdotai Perfection. For the Use 
of Those Engaged in the Sacred Ministry. By Pierre Bouvier, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the latest French edition. With a Preface by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop McIntyre, Auxiliary of Birmingham. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
1919. Pp. xi—146. Price, $1.00; $1.04 postpaid. 

COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIAE Morais, Ad Normam Novissimi Codicis Canonici, 
Dispositionibus Iuris Hispani, ac Lusitani, Decretis Concilii Plenarii Americae 
Latinae, necnon I. Conc. Prov. Manilani earundenque Regionum Legibus Pecu- 
liaribus etiam Civilibus accommodatum. Auctore P. Ioanne B. Ferreres, S.1. 
Multis adhuc retentis ex P. Ioanne P. Gury, eiusdem Societatis. Editio decima, 
tertia post Codicem, correctior et auctior. Tomus Primus: pp. xlviii — 752. 
Tomus Secundus: pp. xii—872. Eugenius Subirana, Barcinone. 1919. 


THEOLOGIA Morais. Secundum Doctrinam S. Alfonsi de Ligorio. Auctore 
Jos. Aertnys, C.SS.R., S. Theologiae Moralis in Collegio Wittemiensi olim 
Professore. Editio decima, quam recognitam atque auctam ad Codicem Juris 
Canonici accommodavit C. A. Damen, C.SS.R., Juris Can. Doct. et Theol. Mor. 
Prof. Tomus I. Buscoduci: Teulings Editorum Societas. 1919. Pp. xvi—48s. 


A Dictionary OF CANON Law. By the Rev. P. Trudel, S.S. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis and London. 1919. Pp. 242. Price, $1.50. 


INCENSE OF THE Sout. A Treatise on Prayer. By the Rev. Albert Rung, 
author of The Seminarian. Catholic Union Store, Buffalo, N. Y. 1919. Pp. 
35. Price, $0.40 net. 


THE UNpDYING TRAGEDY OF THE WorLp. By William F. Robison, S.J. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London. 1919. Pp. 210. Price, $1.50. 


WHomM THE Lorp LovetH. Consoling Thoughts for Every Day in the Year. 
Compiled by Henriette Eugenie Delamare. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
1919. Pp. 120. Price, $1.00; $1.10 postpaid. 


THE Tuincs IMMortTAL. Spiritual Thoughts for Every-Day Reading. By 
the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., author of Your Neighbor and You, Your 
Interests Eternal, Your Soul’s Salvation, etc. Benziger Bros., New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 1919. Pp. 144. Price, $1.25 net. 

L’APOSTOLAT DES HOMMES PAR LES MISSIONS ET LES RETRAITES. Etude par 
les Missionaires diocésains de France. Paris: Pierre Téqui. 1919. Pp. 208. 
Prix, 5 fr. (majoration comprise). 

MOTHER ANNE OF Jesus of the Congregation of the Servants of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. Sentinel Press, New York. 1919. Pp. 30. 


RELIGION. By the Rev. R. Traill. Catholic Truth Society, London. 1919. 
Pp. 20. Price, twopence. 


PENNY PAMPHLETS: C213, The Conversion of Jules Lewel. Published for the 
Catholic Guild of Israel. Pp. 16. C214, The Conversion of Isidore Goschler. 
Published for the Catholic Guild of Israel. Pp. 12. R79, The Wiil to Believe. 
By Bb. Gavan Duffy, S.J. Pp. 12. Catholic Truth Society, London. 1919. 
Price, one penny each. 


How To Serve Mass. Catholic Truth Society, London. 1919. Pp. 24. 
Price, threepence net. 


CALENDRIER DU TrES SAINT SACREMENT POUR 1920. Chaque feuillet contient, 
outre Vindication de la féte du jour, une parole ou pensée pieuse extraite des 
ceuvres du Vénérable Pére Eymard, propre a alimenter la foi et l'amour envers 
le Trés Saint Sacrement. Sentinel of Blessed Sacrament, 185 E. 76th St.. New 
York. 1919. Prix, $0.55 franco. 
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HIS is the age of steel. On every 
hand, steel is replacing less de- 
sirable materials, and the fabrica- 
tion of steel has developed until now it is 
fulfilling its most sublime purpose: to 
guard the Blessed Sacrament and to pro- 
tect the sacred vessels from fire, robbery, 


and despoilage. 


is built entirely of steel and bronze, and can- 
not warp, sag or get out of order. While pro- 
tection from fire and robbery are important 


A very interesting 
book will be issued bi- 
monthly, beginning January 
1920. You will appreciate 
jt. Send us your name 
address now. 


considerations, the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have provided the most appropriate taber- 
nacle will be a constant source of gratification 
to you. You will then know that you have 
given the best. And the best is none too good 
for Him who has sacrificed so much for us. 


A detailed description of the Eucharistic 
Tabernacle Safe has just been prepared. Drop 


us a line today, and we will send it to you. 


MATRE & COMPANY 


Dept. G, 


** The Church Goods House ’’ 
76 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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The Catholic University 


of America WASHINGTON 


Right Reverend THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D., Rector 


N addition to the courses of study leading to advanced degrees hitherto offered, the Uni- 
versity now provides : 


In the Schoels of Philosophy, Letters and Science, a series of undergrad- 


uate courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Arts. 
In the School of Law, courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Laws. (6 ‘ 
In the School of Technology, 4 series of undergraduate courses leading to the ‘ 
degree of Bachelor of Science in: 
Civil Engineering. Mechanical Engineering. 
Chemical Engineering. Electrical Engineering. } 


For announcements and detailed information concerning courses, in the— 


Faculty of Philosophy, address, V. REV. E. A. PACE, Ph.D. S.T.D., Dean 
\ Faculty of Law, address, Dr. THOMAS C. CARRIGAN, LL.D. 
Scheel ef Technology, address, Prof. D. W. SHEA, Director. V 


These courses are open to graduates of High Schools, Academies, and others of like Scholastic attainments. 


KEWAUNEE LECTURE ROOM DESK 
This is a very complete desk of generous proportions, elaborately equipped. It is adapted to lec- 


ture room work in Physics and Chemistry, 
The Kewaunee Book is compiled from the experiences of almost a score of years in developing Sci- 


entific Laboratory Furniture. It is well worth 
writing for. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue 
i KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
Branch Offices : 
Columbus tlan Dallas Kansas City Gpeteee Little Rock 
New ie * El Paso Minneapolis San Francisco Denver 
Kewaunee Spring Top Bolt Constraeti on*is Specially Patented 
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The Same Verdict 


THE BEST” 


Why is it— 


that Blackboards of Natural Slate are being used more and more 
in every section of the United States ? 


Why is it— 


That the U. S. Bureau of Education recommends Natural Slate 
so unreservedly ? 


Why is it— 
that the State of Indiana has enacted laws requiring the use of 
‘ Natural Slate for the Blackboards of its Schools ? 
The answer is easy 


There has yet to be discovered a material for Blackboards that 
can compare with velvety-smooth, dead-black Natural Slate for 
durability, dependability and permanence. 


WRITE FOR 


NATURAL SLATE — BLACKBOARDS 
D. Knickerbacker Boyd 


Architectural Advisor and Structural Standardist 
A Valuable Reference Series for School Boards and Architects 


CONTENTS: 
Origin and Geologic Data Correct Heights 
Characteristics Setting 
Preparation and Finishing Ordering and Specifications 


ATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


Headquarters : Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
Mills : Slatington, Windgap, Pen Argyl and Bangor 
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Bells 


BELL CO, 


New York Ciy TROY, N. Y. 


THE GOOD OLD METHOD 


Skillful Workmanship and Fair Dealing always 
uphold a Good Reputation. 


MY work in gold-plating and refinishing sacred ves- 
sels LOOKS and WEARS BETTER than when new. 


My Prices are most reasonable. 


A. WERNER, THE SILVERSM(TH 
Werner Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 
These Boxes are se constructed that the money cannet be removed without destroying the bex 2" 


Samples and Prices of the various styles sent on request 
7 EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO 


1% Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 
4 ie 27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St {i 
= Philadelphia 


Fo the education of the children of your parish, and the entertainment o 
the grown-ups, no greater help offers itself to you than Motion Pictures 


The DeVry Portable Motion Pictures Projecto 


It is entirely self-contained, weighs but twenty pounds, takes standard siz 
reels and film, attaches to the ordinary light socket, and projects, perfect pictures 
at the touch of a button; making it ideal for all church and school use. 


A catalog, fully describing the DeVry and its paiiention to various uses, 
will be sent on request addressed 


The DeVry Corporation 


1260 Marianna Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Memorials to Our 
Soldiers and Sailors 


a Are Most Appropriate Additions to 
Church or Convent at this Time: 


Many of the laity whose individual means are 
insufficient to permit them to bear the full cost 
of such a remembrance, would be delighted to 
contribute to a parochial fund for this purpose. 
This has already been tried in a number of 
parishes with splendid results. The memorial 
could take many forms, and we are in a posi- 
tion to render valuable assistance if your 


Church is in need of 
= ALTARS STATUES 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Marble Cement Composition 


Electro-Bronze 


We have recently erected : 


: Marble Main Altar, known as “ Victory Altar,” 
Holy Family Church, Watertown, N. Y. 


) Memorial Altar and Sanctuary Railing, 
* St. George’s Church. Paterson, N. Y. 
Others in Course of Construction Joan of Arc. Copyright, 1918 
BERNARDINI STATUARY CO. 


Studios and Showrooms : 26-28 Barclay Street NEW YORK CITY 
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The Josephinum Church Furniture Co, 


Exclusive Designers and Builders of 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Altars, Pews, Pulpits, Confessionals, Etc. 
Write for Designs and Pew Catalog. 

Office and Studio COLUMBUS, OHIO 


We keep others in hot water 


“SIMS” 


Heaters are built right, operate 
right and are always ready for ser. 
vice. State your troubles to us— 
we will help solve them. 


The Sims Co., Erie, Pa. 


Agents Everywhere 


“BLYMYER BELLS” 


Sweetest of all Sabbath Sounds 


_ Their clear, vielen tones are an 
‘invitation and a call to duty 
Catalogue with prices ante convincing testime- 
nials gladly furnished on request 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Ce. 


B-97 Cincinnati, Ohio 


BELLS 


Memorial Bells a Specialty 


16 bells, immaculate Conception Cathedral, Denver. 
16 bells, St. Helena Cathedral, Helena, Mont. 
11 belis, Chapel of Immaculate Conception, St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY CO., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Chicago Office: Room 64, No. 164 W. Randolph Street 
Established 1856 
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Frequently) we deprive ourselves of the good 
things in life simply because we do not know 
how easily they may be obtained and enjoyed 


Ecclesiastical Art inthe Highest Form of 
Perfection is Within the Reach of All Churches 


The best quality is by no means the most expen- 
sive. Itisin fact the least costly, as experience has 
repeatedly proven the better grade to be more dur- 
able and certainly more beautiful than inferior work 


Daprato Quality is Always the Highest 


We invite consideration of the following products of our studios: - 


ALTARS 
ALTAR RAILINGS > Marble, Scagliola, Rigalico 
PULPITS 
STATUES—Marble, Orbronze, Cement, Composition 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS—(Groups and Relief) 
CEMETERY GROUPS—Marble, Orbronze, Cement 
WINDOWS-=—Stained Antique Glass of Exceptional Workmanship 
SOUNDING BOARDS—Daprato Patented Adjustment 
TREASURY LOCK STEEL TABERNACLE SAFES 
BAPTISMAL FONTS—Marble, Composition 
SHRINES—Marble, Scagliola, Rigalico 
CHRISTMAS CRIBS—Composition 


CATALOGS, PHOTOGRAPHS OR DESIGNS UPON APPLICATION 


DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


Pontifical Institate of Christian Art 
CHICAGO NO OTHER LOCATION IN U. S. NEW YORK 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Suggestions for Your Library 


THE CHAPLAIN’S SERMONS 
By Rev. Joun Tatsot Smitu, LL.D. 3rd edition, 12mo., cloth, net $1.00 


SERMONS. By the Rev. Reuvsen Parsons, D. D. 12mo., cloth, net $1.00 
HINTS ON PREACHING. By the Rev. Josepn V. O’Connor. 16mo., paper, net $0.25 


EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 3 Volumes 
Vol. I, Dogma; Vol. II, Moral; Vol. III, Worship. net $6.75 
A set of books that meets all demands for the preparation and delivery of sermons. 


THE PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 


By the Rev. J. Grimat, S.M. 12mo., 400 pp., net $1.75 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST 
By the Rev. A. Duranp, S.J. 12mo., 340 pp., net $1.50 
CHRIST AND THE GOSPEL, or Jesus the Messiah and SonofGod _ 
By the Rev. Marius Lepin,D.D. t12mo., 570 pp., net $2.00 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Joun Gitmary SHEA. 4 vols., 8vo., net $10.00 
STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY 
By the Rev. Reusen Parsons, D.D. 6 vols., 8vo., net $12.00 
LIFE, POEMS AND SPEECHES OF JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY 
8vo., 800 pp., net $2.00 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher, Phitadeipnia, Pa. 


Quality and Reliability 


For sixty-five years we have been supplying Candles to cover every requirement of 
our Holy Religion. 


We are the originators and designers of nearly all the improvements that have taken 
place in the process of manufacturing Candles during the past half-century. Not only 
do we aim to supply goods of the very highest quality, but we anticipate the needs of the 
pastors in their endeavors to embellish the churches and increase devotion. 


We enter this year with abundant proofs that we have the good will and the support 
of the great majority of the Clergy and Religious of the Continent. 


THE WILL & BAUMER CO. 


The Pioneer Candle Manufacturers 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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This is where a 
Catholic Congregation 
Once Worshipped 


The people were glad to have even 
such a miserable Aut. It was 
better than none at all. 


Recently a writer in the Review suggested that the building of Chapels or Churches in 
the out-of-the-way places might be sometimes a ‘‘ mistake.’’ His point was that such build- 
ings attract Catholics to settle around them, and perhaps take them away from church and 
school elsewhere. 

What about those already settled ? The Catholic Church Extension Society does not 
concern itself about places WITHOUT CATHOLICS. It DOES concern itself about places 
where there are from eight to fifty Catholic families without a Church in which to hear Mass 
and receive instructions. 

IT HAS FOUND AND HELPED APPLY THE REMEDY TO OVER EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED SUCH PLACES. 

Over two-thirds of these little missions are growing and some are parishes with resident 
pastors already. 

Ask the Bishops of Lead, Baker, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Great Falls, Helena, etc., etc.. 
etc., etc., or the Archbishop of Oregon, in how many cases did they find the building of 
Catholic Churches for churchless communities a ‘‘ mistake.”’ 

$500 will insure the building of a Chapel or Church. 


HERE IS A 
SAMPLE OF 
ONE 
EXTENSION 
CHAPEL 


Money given the Catholic Church Extension Society subject to life interest of the donor 
in the income, IS NOT USED UNTIL ALL OBLIGATIONS CONNECTED Wits IT 
ARE DISCHARGED We pay the income regularly ; but the investment is held till the 
death of the donor, as an additional guarantee of safety. The Society is governed and directed 
like a bank; and takes no chances. Its finances are guarded by a board of business men. 
Its officers are bonded, and their quarterly reports audited. 


Ask us about our annuity plan 


The Catholic Church Extension Society of U. S. A. 
McCormick Building Chicago, Illinois 
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IDEAL CHAIRS 
For Parish Halls and Schools 


Made in sizes to suit all departments 


Movable Chair Desks 
Stationary School Desks 
Tablet Arm Chairs 
Domestic Science Furniture 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


We are sole representatives 
in Virginia, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of ( olumbia, Delaware, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York City and 
vicinity for the Theodor 
Kundtz Co., largest manu- 
facturers of high - grade 
Church Pews. 


Write for Catalogue E 


DeLONG-SVOBODA COMPANY 


Witherspoon Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Hymn Book 
Meeting the Most Important Requi 


Endorsed and Approved by Church 
Music Commissions Everywhere 


The Choir Manual 


Compiled by 
G. BURTON 


Containing two Masses, Chant Requiem, Vegg 
Litanies, Latin Motets and Hymns, Hymns in 
lish, Blessing of the Palms, etc. 


Bound in cloth, net - - 
Organ accompaniment, net - $2.00 


Used by the Mesdames of the Sacred Heart, 
hattanville, N, Y., as a text-book in their Liturpigl 
Church Music Courses. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


The Largest Supply House of Catholic Church Musk 
Fourth Avenue & Eighth Street NEW YORK 


We invite your inspection of our 
complete lines in 


Church Furnishings of 
Every Description 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, HONOR ROLLS 


Monumental Work in 
Granite, Marble, Bronze 


GORHAM COMPANY ECCLESIASTICAL WARE 
Sibel’s Statuary, Stations of the Cross, Etc. 


Estimates and designs gladly furnished 


JOSEPH T. CULLEN, Manager 
Boston Office, 294 Boylston Street 


TILDEN-THURBER 
Providence Boston 


A. Murphy Jr. 
CHURCH RECORD BOOK 


QUALITY 


VARIETY 
SERVICE 


14 BARCLAY ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Honor Your Heroes Forever 


URELY you will 
honor perma- 
nently' those 

from your Church or 
Societies who helped 
defend our country 
in the most stupen- 
dous of all wars and 
you have been won- 
dering how to appro- 
priately replace your 
temporary service 
flag. 

The finest iesti- 
monial that youcould 
erect is an exquisite 
bas-relief design of 
indestructible Lib- 
erty Bronze which 
faithfully reproduces 
the sculptor’s best 
workmanship and is 
in true accord with 
recognized fine art 
standards. 


OF ARS 


WORLD WARS 


THOMAS EMCUDY; GEORG ESN 
CHARLES 0 ANDERSON SCONLED, 
SOT FAIRESSEACUNN INGHAM HARRY MANES 
3G ARSHUR GUY TALLER DAY: 
AGPABLOUIS. A ONHOE SHARING 
ENNEGH JOE JANNANTUONT 
YEOMANER HEL JOHNSON, 
PRED FRANKLIN. PAUL MOYER: 
FORME S LOUGH BEDLLELHI FRANDID CALLENDER, 
HULLS WALLS: 


Write their Names in 
‘‘Liberty Bronze”’ 


We make many hand- 


WHICH DY EW DEALS OF) 


some designs and each 
tablet is individually made 
to contain any number of 
honor names, also an in- 
scription of your own 


choosing, and it will dig- 
nify any room or building. 


STYLE 113. SIZE 30x42 INCHES 


Liberty Bronze process, in addition to being best for the purpose, costs less than other 
bronze bas reliefs of inferior appearance. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 15 A, stating number 
of stars in service flag and character of organization 
contemplating erection of testimonial tablet. 


Liberty Bronze Works 


General Offices : 112 W. 40th St. New York 
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Wright Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


127-135 Master St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART METAL WORKERS 


We Manufacture all Things Ecclesiastical 


that are made of 
Gold—Silver—Brass—Bronze 


Repairing and Gold Plating 
at Reasonable Cost 


Episcepal Permission to Handle Sacred Vessels 


Correspondence Invited 


30 years experience and facilities 
at your disposal 


Ask Your Dealer for 


The WRIGHT GOODS 


DEPARTVERTOR 


LIBERAL ARTS 


THE 
“Orgoblo” 


is acknowledged to be the 
highest grade and most ex- 
tensively used organ blower 
in existence. Many thou- 
sands of the finest and best 
organs in Catholic churches 
are operated by 


**ORGOBLOS’”’ 


Spencer Turbine Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Wianer the highest awards at 
and Panama E: 


Over 12,000 in use 


hahestene Fleer aed Walle 
Your old floors rendered Fireproof, Sanitary, Beautiful and Per 
manent—at a reasonable cost. 


ASBESTONE is a monolithic composition, applied over wood 
or concrete in plastic state, producing « surface smooth. durable 


and noiseless to the tread. 


It is to be had in « variety of rich colors, to harmonize with aay 
ative scheme. 


May we furnish free samples, prices and information? 


Franklyn R. Muller & Co. 952 Madison 


Waukegan, 
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| MEDAL | | 
HONOR 


| A CANONICAL 
| SMOKELESS ODORLESS 
| SANCTUARY OIL 


An expert has devoted many years of untiring and exhaustive 
1 experiment to the development of a Sanctuary Oil which is Canon- 


ical, Safe, Smokeless, Odorless 


GUARAN1EED TO BURN TWELVE DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY WITHOUT ATTENTION 3 


AND WITHOUT GOING OUT 


| 
| 
DNCTULITES, 


5 FoR SANCTUARY LAM 


Is of such superior quality that a trial convinces 
and makes a permanent user 


| Send 50 cents and the name and address of your dealer and F 
| We will send you a sample sufficient to burn twelve days ¥ 


SANCTULITE OIL COMPANY * 
3245 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. | 


There Is But One 
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Mission Supplies 


One of the fruits of a mission should be a goodly 
increase in the number of articles of devotion for both 
personal and family use in the Parish. 

Very often this desirable object is not attained, as 
the prohibitive prices and scant selection of goods 
sent will not permit the purchase of these Sacrament- 
als that should have a permanent place in every 
Catholic Home. 

Last year we supplied goods for sale at more Mis- 
sions than ever before in our history, and hundreds 
of letters of appreciation from various Pastors testify 
to the successful efforts we have made to combat the 
tendency towards high prices and small supplies. 

When you contemplate again having a Mission, 
why not write us and have us explain our new system 
of billing goods for sale at Missions? 


It costs buat a post card 
Why not mail it to-day ? 


H.L.KILNER & 
1630 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM J. FEELEY 


Ecclesiastical Wares 
Gold -— Silver — Brass 


In the selection of Altar Vessels in gold and silver 
or Sanctuary Wares in Brass or Bronze | would be 
pleased to advise on this subject. My many years 
experience in the production of ecclesiastical Art 
Metal goods and medals is at your service. 

A letter of inquiry will bring you a whole lot of ia- 
formation that will be of interest. 


William J Feeley 


Jackson Bidg., 511 Westminster St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Van Duzen Bells 


Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


For over 80 years our bells and chimes 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe- 
drals all over the country. They are 
famous for their full, rich tones, volume 
and durability. 

Only the best bell metal—selected copper 
and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 


is guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


428-434 East Second Street 
CINCINNATI - - OHIO 


A Complete Catholic 
Song Book for 5c 


In a handy size volume, 
words and music complete 
—an authoritative collec- 
tion of the very best 
Catholic music, arranged 
in order for the entire Ecclesiastical Year. 


Favorite Songs 


Contains a complete Choralia and all th 

that are ordinarily needed by Schools, Seminaries. 

etc. Alsoa wide selection of patriotic and tune 

rey oung voices, Critically 
one 0 est sical iti 

of the Chane, in America. 


in 100 lots FOB Chicago. 
5c rCo per doz. prepaid Less = 


12 at 10 cents per copy, prepai 


Sample 


Pricate, Sisters, Teachers, etc., write or FREE 


C-42 
THE CABLE COMPANY 
1251 Cable Building tt CHICAGO 
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STANDARD BUT PORTABLE 


The Only Portable Projector that Meets All Church, 
School, Hall and Theatre Requirements 


Just as much difference between the Zenith and other standard projectors as there is 
between Grandfather’s clock and the wrist watch. 

The Zenith will show a picture as far, as large, and as clear as any projector, regardless 
of size or price. 

The Zenith is practically indestructible, fireproof, dust-proof, and fool-proof; fewer parts 
to wear out or to get out of order; any man or woman of average intelligence can set it up 
and have a picture on the screen in five minutes. 

The Zenith is equipped with high-grade Gundlach Lens, Condensers, Universal 
motor, operating on direct or alternating current, Speed Regulator, Framer, Automatic Fire 
Shutter, Handowser, and Safety Fire Valves. 

The Stereopticon attachment is perfect for Lectures, Advertising and School Purposes. 

The Zenith can be operated by hand or motor by attaching to any electric light 
socket. Reels can be rewound without removing from magazines. 

Set it in your buggy or automobile and take it to your Mission, Church and School Picnics, 
Lawn Parties and Bazaar. 

The Zenith is sold on its merits and backed by a guarantee that not only insures your 
getting the best and what you pay for, but protects you against those who are being paid to 
recommend higher price and inferior machines. 


No Profiteering on the Zenith 


Electric Motor Drive Machine is $235.00. The Hand Drive Machine is $195.00 
The Stereopticon is $25.00 extra 


Electric Motor Drive and Stereopticon can be added at any time. 


All pictures are made on standard-width film. A machine using special width film is 
practically useless. 


Consolidated Projector Company 
1400 Broadway, Suite 238-239 New York City 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
handle Sacred Vessels to Repair them 


BALTIMORE: 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: 


HENRY A. DOLAN CO., INC., 76 Summer Street. 
THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., 62-64 Essex Street. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washingten Street. 


CHICAGO: 


BENZIGER BROS., 214-216 W. Monroe Street. 

(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Breeklyn, N. Y.) 
JOHN P. DALEIDEN CO., 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 
MATRE AND COMPANY, 76 W. Lake St. 
SPAULDING @ CO., Michigan Avenue and Van Buren St. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROS., 343 Main Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


FR. PUSTET CO., 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: 


THE R. A. KOCH CO., 1139 Superior Avenue. 
NORTHERN OHIO PLATING WORKS, 1232 E. Third St. 


MILWAUKEE: 


DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO.. 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROS., 36 Barclay Street. 

(Factory in De Kalb Avenue aad Reckwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

THE W. J. FEELEY CO., 10 East seth Street. 

THE GORHAM COMPANY, sth Avenue and 36th Street. 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay Street. 

FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 

JOSEPH SCHAEFER, 23 Barclay Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


H. L. KILNER & CO., 1630 Chestnut Street. 

FRANK A. L. LEAHY, 1645 North Third Street. 

J. J. McDERMOTT & CO., Room 818, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
OESTERLE & CO., 125 South Eleventh Street. 

JOSEPH J. O’LOUGHLIN, 141 N. oth Street. 

F. C. PEQUIGNOT, 1331 Walnut Street. 

PHILA. METAL CHURCH GOODS CO., 1216 Mascher St. 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 133 Master Street. 


PITTSBURGH: 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2002 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: 


THE W. J. FEELEY CO., 169 South Angell Street. 
WILLIAM J. FEELEY, 511 Westmicester Street. 
THE GORHAM CO., Elmwood. 


READING, PA.: 


EXCELSIOR BRASS WORKS. 


ST. LOUIS: 


B. HERDER BOOK CoO., 17 South Broadway. 
MUELLER PLATING CO., 207 North Sixth Street. 


STEVENS POINT: 


STEVEN WALTER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Here are a few of the many other 
Roman Catholic Institutions, 
Schools, etc., using MARBLE- 
LOID Flooring: 


St. Gregory's Church, 
144 W. goth St., New York City 
Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
De Sales Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Church of Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
E. gist St., New York City 
St. Mary’s Church, So. Amboy, N. J. 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Trenton, N. J. 
Church of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Marion Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Notre Dame Church, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
St. James’ Church, Bay City, Mich. 
Holv Ghost Greek Catholic Church, 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
St. Cyril & Methodius Church, 
Monongahela, Pa 
St. Joseph’s Church, Saginaw, Mich. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
St. Vincent’s Home, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
All Saints’ Parochial School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pittsburgh Detroit 
Boston Knoxville 


Cathedral 


Trenton, New Jersey 


We have laid 
Over 5000 ft. 


of 


The Universal 
Flooring 


PRACTICALLY tested flooring particularly adaptable 
to use in Institutions, Schools, etc., where economy, 
permanence, sanitation and artistic appearance are required. 
MARBLELOID is a composition flooring laid plastic, pre- 
senting a monolithic surface, without cracks or corners to 
collect dust or dirt. It can easily be kept clean by flushing 
with water, It is absolutely fireproof. It is practically as 
hard as marble, but resilient, quiet and not tiring to walk 
upon, 
MARBLELOID Flooring will last as long as the building 
and requires no upkeep expense for it. 


Can’t Splinter, Dust or Rot 


The Most Economical Flooring in 
the Long Wear 


It can be laid over an old floor of cement or wood, in any 
artistic and attractive color effect desired. The colors too, 
are permanently mixed with the composition, requiring no 
paint or other finish. 


We will be glad to help you make the fullest 


investigation of MARBLELOID Flooring. 
Send for booklet and complete information 


Let Us Solve Your Flooring Problems 


1308 MARBLELOID COM PANY City 


Washington 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland Norfolk Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Montreal 


Mar bleloid 
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Fiction thinkers and theologians have turned all humanity over to spirits and spirit- 
ism. They assure us that in the next world all is well—all will be happy—that good 
spirits and the spirits of our own departed are ever near us and guide us in our actions. 


They sponge Hell away as so much superstition, ignore the God of old—of Jew and 
Gentile, refer to Christ as mere man—a dawdler of dubious sanity, and destroy Chris- 
tianity with as little concern as a vanity-puffed prima donna employs in swishing away 
a bankrupt affinity. ’ 


We are back in the Dark Ages, back to witchcraft and necromancy, back to pagan- 
ized, shekel-smeared religion. The Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J., always clear of thought 
and of prophecy, says “it will be darker.” Spiritism is now dominant as never before. 
The richest and most fashionable church in the world is said to be breaking apart be- 
cause of Spiritism and Ouija. 


Every one who has given the matter serious thought is convinced that spirits are 
always near us — but are they always good spirits — always what they claim to be? 
There are thousands upon thousands of cases like the ones quoted below. Surely, ne 
sane man or woman can credit them to the activities of good spirits—hence there must 


be evil guardians too. 


Spiriti: 

Does any one who knew Ella Wheeler Wilcox think for a moment that she was not “SP 
sincere in the belief that she had talked with the spirit of her dead husband? But was it doubt 1 
really the spirit of honest “ Bob” Wilcox, or—a counterfeit from the other world? a ‘ . 
When the Waratah left Sydney with a large passenger list, one man bound for _. 
England was spirit-impelled to leave the boat at Cape Town. The Waratah, after mal ysi 
leaving the African port, was never again heard from. Why did the spirits protect him outhori 
and permit the others to be turtle-turned into Eternity? _ 
nO! 


A rich apostate Jew—a rounder of the fashionable and costly bagnios, was saved 
from a sinking ship. An elderly Orthodox Jew of superb character—honored and re- 
spected by all classes—was lost. His devoted wife, true to the rule of Ruth, clung to 
him in death—deaf to pleadings of husband, officers and passengers that she go with 
the other women to safety—an immortal exemplar of real wifehood to the Christian 
divorcees who cold-bloodedly abandoned their lucre-linked husbands on the approach 
of death. What kind of guiding spirits protected the materialist and ignored the couple 
of model life and character? 


DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, 


If you can’t afford to buy these books NOW, go to the libraries for them. A beok not 
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These books will be of the greatest value to Confessors, Doctors, Lawyers, 
—and to ali men and women who prefer sanity of thought—and action. 


SPIRITISM AND RELIGION | 


Can You Talk to the Dead ? 


By Baron Johan Liljencrants, A.M., S.T.D. 


With Foreword by Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, and 
Foreword Appreciations by Cardinal Gibbons and the 
foremost Sociologist, John A. Ryan, D.D., of Wash- 
ington. 

Price $3.50 net and postpaid 


“ No matter what our religion, our minds have 
been confronted daily with the awful yet won- 
derful and thrilling presence of the Hereafter. 
No one can escape the thought of it, the fact 


of it; mor can any one escape the relentless | 


questioning that it forces upon every mind cap- 
able of even momentary thought. 

“This book on Spiritism is scholarly; it is 
sientific; it is sound in its thinking. J con- 
sider it a real advance in the literature of 
Spiritism.” J. Card. Gibbons. 


“SPIRITISM AND RELIGION is beyond 
doubt the best book on that subject in the Eng- 
lish language. In its clear and comprehensive 
acount of the phenomena and practices of 
Spiritism, its concise presentation of the opin- 
ons of authorities in this field, and its keen 
malysis and criticism of both phenomena and 
wuthorities, it is easily without a rival. It is 
wientific without being dry, and its conclusions 


will not easily be overthrown.” 
John A. Ryan, D. D. 


THE NEW BLACK MAGIC 


and 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE OUIJA BOARD 


By J. Godfrey Raupert, K. S. G. 


Formerly Anglican Minister, Spiritist and Member of 
British Society for Psychical Research 


Price $2.00 net. $2.10 postpaid 


“To all who are in search of reliable infor- 
mation on the subject of Spiritism we can con- 
fidently recommend ‘The New Black Magic, 
by Mr. J. Godfrey Raupert, just published by 
The Devin-Adair Co. It is a trenchant criti 
cism by an expert (formerly a member of the 
Society for Psychical Research), who for many 
years has been a diligent investigator of spirit- 
istic phenomena. 

“It proves the ‘new revelation’ to be a 
monstrous delusion, points out the grave dan- 
gers of spiritistic practices, and shows the utter 
worthlessness of so-called spirit-messages and of 
the evidence of spirit-photography, etc. The 
truth about the ouija-board is also told.” 

Rev. Daniel E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


“ Mr. Raupert first examines the claims that 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Conan Doyle make for 
their ‘New Revelation,’ proves its lying, pagan 
and immoral character and then gives numer- 
ous instances of the deplorable effects of Spirit- 
ism he has observed in those addicted to the 
delusions. ‘The New Black Magic’ is a book 
which should be widely circulated as a correc- 
tive for the dangerous practices that so many 
are dabbling in nowadays in the hope of get- 
ting news from the spirit-world.” ‘‘America.”’ 


NOTE: ‘Ihere are literally hundreds of new books on Spiritism but only these two so im- | 
pressed the Editor of The Sun that the leading editorial Sunday, November oth, was a review | 
commending ‘‘The New Biack Magic,”’ “‘ Spiritism and Religion, Can You Talk to the Dead ?”’ i 

| to all who should know the facts and the real dangers that lie in the new necromancy. 


Thousands of young men and women will be home for the holidays; they will find these 
books as interesting as a good novel, and infinitely more helpful. They will take them 
tack to universities and colleges for supplementary reading, for it is chiefly the edu- 
tated who are flocking to and enriching mediums, none of whom can possibly tell them 
you half as much that is either satisfying or assuring as will be found in the “ The 
New Black Magic ” and “ Spiritism and Religion, Can You Talk to the Dead?” 


iblishers,425 Fifth Ave., NewYork,U.S.A. = 


) Pi ewning is not worth reading—if not worth reading often it is not worth reading at all. 
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“* They don’t write such English nowadays. 


The book is charming 


THE NEW YORK SUN 


Clean literature and clean womanhood are the keystones of civilization 
and MY UNKNOWN CHUM ‘“‘is the cleanest and best 
all-around book in the English language.’”’ 


Whether young or old, you will find “My Unknown Chum” the best of comrades 
all through life. He will introduce you to about all that is worth while—tell you how 
to invest even suffering with charm, how to manage should you, too, ever be “ Hard Up 
in Paris” or elsewhere. His views of Cant—of Life are worth in lasting results a 
typhoon of spoutings from the manicured ministers, serio-comic revivalists and others, 
who have twisted our Republic into a trisect Theocracy. 

Preachy? Nota bit of it. He will sip some punch with you in an historic Boston 
Alley, conduct you to all that is truly best on the other side—go with you to the theatre— 
take you Behind the Scenes if you like, tell you about the art, the pleasures of the 
playhouse, with never a word or thought of the sensualistic bedroom rubbish that 
features only the flesh-mummer, her toothbrush brilliancy and the stage door — that 
leads to so many family scandals, domestic wreckage and divorce. 


“*Life is too short for reading inferior book.’’—Bryce 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


(* AGUECHEEK”) Foreword by HENRY GARRITY 


“An Ideal Chum.” You will read it often and like it better the oftener you read it— 
once read it will be your chum, as it is now the chum of thousands. You will see France, 
Belgium, England, Italy and America—men and women in a new light that will make 
it the Chum of the home, of your traveling bag—and an inspiration for letters. “It 
has naught to do with the horrors of war.” 


The essay-story of a beautiful girl and wife will remind many a youth 
and man of whathe owes to womanhood in these truly inferno times 


It fulfills to the letter Lord Rosebury’s definition of the three-fold function of a book—‘TO 
FURNISH INFuRMATION, LITERATURE, RECREATION.” 


| U. S. SENATOR DAVID I. WALSH, of Massachusetts:— The only book he has ever endorsed to the pub- | 
lic.) ‘* ‘My Unknown Chum'—I cannot too strongly express the pl.asure and companionship I found in this 
| excelent book. [tts ail that ts claimed for it—even more. Tt is not only a companion but a friend.” 


MAS G. PATTEN Postmaster New York:— 
“**My Unknown Chum’ ts the most companionable book 
Ll have ever read.” 

EX-MAYOR JAMES LOGAN, Worcester, Mass., 
Vice Chairman Y. M. C. A.:—“‘A friend gave me a copy 
of ‘My Unknown Chum’ and since then I have given 
away about ten or twelve cofies. I recently made a 
trip to San Francisco and took ‘My Unknown Chun’ 
with me for a second reading from cover to cover, a 
thing I have not done for thi» ty years, t.¢., read a book 
the second time. It is wonderfully interesting.” 


CARDINAL GASQUET, the world’s foremost 


scholar:—‘“‘/ have read ‘My Unknown Chum’ with the 


greatest posstble pleasure.” 
PHILIP GIBBS, the brilliant War Correspondent :— 
“ ‘My Unhnown Chum’ ts delightful.” 


ALICE M. BRADLEY, author of the Belasco pro- 
duction—*The Governor's Lady” :—“ The title ‘My Un- 
known Chum’ most aptly describes the brok. Tt isa 
chum, a confida:t, with old-time manners and old-time 
observation and philosophy. H: takes you with him 
and delights you. What delicious humor.” 

SIR THOMAS WHITE, Canadian Minister of Fi- 
nance: “/ have read ‘My Unknown Chum’ many times 
over uith great picasure. What a beauttful, simple, 
clear syle, deep human sympathy and insight it exhib- 
its. It ts indeed well named, for it is truly a chum to 


| those who love literature.’ 


THE B4aKER & TAYLOR COMPANY—the 
largest wholesale booksellers:—‘* ‘My Unknown Chum’ 
7s a wonderful book—appeals to the cultivated classes. 
Has a remarkable sale. We sell more copies than we 


| do of many ‘best seliing’ novels.” 


[SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK, Chie! Justice of Canada: “‘My Unknown Chum’ isa wonderful book. 1 | 


can repeat some of the pages almost by heart. I buy it to give to those I love and to friends whocanappreciate | 


a good book. 


Note: To the thousands the world over who were unable to get a copy of MY 
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UNKNOWN CHUM another large edition is now ready. 


Price $1.90 Net 


Postpaid $2.00 


'=THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO., Publishers, 


At Bookstores, or 


425 Fifth Avenu 
New York, U. S. A. 
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(“Turning to HIM’’) 


Is Civilization Caving In? The Entire World Is An Inferno of Bolshevism—of 


Murder, Stealing, Hypocrisy, Lust, Famine, Sickness, Pestilence, Death. 
Is an ignored God scourging the human race to remind all that He 
reigns supreme? Is Religion a hopeless failure? Is Christ 
again *‘asleep in the vessel of the Church” ? 

‘“‘We await the day of revenge.” ‘I would sacrifice ten millions of lives.” ‘Peace is 
Hell.”” Quoted from sermons by prominent clergymenin New York. But contrast all 
such tongue-souled utterances with the following fom THE HELIOTROPIUM: 


“Let the Universe be disturbed by tempests from every quarter, let armed battalions close 
in deadly fray, let fleets be crippled and destroyed by fleets, let the law courts ring with end- 
less litigation, and still this is my chief business in life, to conform myself entirely to the one 


and only Will of God.” 


For many years in Great Britain, the Continent, and America, educated Protestants, Catholics, and 
men and women of no creed at all, have turned to the Heliotropium. It has comforted thousands, 
so too will it solace and strengthen you and yours— especially in sickness, affliction, and bereave- 
ment. As a tonic for will and thought even the mercenary pagan will find it worth a baker’s 
dozen of the books that aim no higher than the fattening of a bank account. If, because of 
prejudice — inherited or acquired—you object to the Imprimatur of an American Cardinal, the en- 
dorsement of a Belgian Priest, tear out the offending page, then you will have an inspiriting classic 
that will elevate the mental and spiritual make-up of any one whose sanity hasn’t gone atwist. 


THE HELIOTROPIUM 


(** Turning to Him’”’) By JEREMIAS DREXELIUS, S.J. 


The only work in the history of civilization that deals solely and 
successfully with the DIVINE W1iLLand your will— that links the 
tw. Your Will—God’s Will. The God of old, of the Old Testament 
and the New, the God of Jew and Gentile—your God whoever and 
whatever you may be. The God that men, women and pulpiteer 
politicians have tossed aside—forgotten—the God that firtion-theo- 
logians have destroyed, selling you in His place their own carefully 
copyrighted gods—all * finite,’ but as palpable, powerful and 
responsive to the human misery of the day as a deified Loudon fog. 


Creedy? No! 


THE HELIOTROPIUM is one of my favorite | 


books, and one which I have often recommended to 
others. It gets down to the very root of spirituality— 
absolute submission to the Will of God. 

In a quaint, attractive way, the avthor treats this 
most essential and important point from every possible 
angle, and one who reads it carefully cannot fail to 
have his or her spiritual life deepened and purified. 

REV. J. ELLIOT ROSS, C.S.P., Ph.D. 

A saintly Jesuit of Sixteenth Street said: “A copy of 
THE HELIOTROPIUM was given to me by a very 
poor young woman. I liked the work so much that I 
read it through—and use it for my meditations. I urge 
my penitents and others to read THE HELIOTROP- 
1UM, for it is a book that makes saints.” 


Controversial? No! 


Just God and You 


i have gonenearlythrough THE HELIOTROPIUM 
and I find it a most extraordinary book, one to thank 
God for. I do not know any book on the spiritual life 
more valuable. The one truth in it is, of course, a 
central fact in life; and the old Bavarian hammers at it, 
hammers at it after the skilled manner of the classic 
rhetorician, with an amplification worthy of Cicero, 
until he gets it into one’s soul. The English, too, is 
worthy of the original text. ‘ 

Read the book yourself slowly two or three times 
ard it will correct your liver. It is worth any fifteen 
books of the so-called classics. 

Yours sincerely, 


AUSTIN O’MALLEY, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 


H. G. WELLS, writing on the appalling conditions, says: ‘‘Men will have 
to look to another Power. They might very well look to HIM now—in- 
stead of looking across the Atlantic. They have but to look up and they 
will see HIM. And until they do look up and see HIM this world is no 


better than a rat-pit.”’ 


Delivered to any address in the world, $2.00 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY, Publishers, 425 Fifth Ave., New York 


A Prelate distributed 200 copies of THE HELIOTROPIUM g hia 
ants. He wants them to read it for their own guidance, and use it to induce 
all in their cere to ‘‘Turn to HIM” as the only means to an end in this seem- 
ingly God-abandoned world. 
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Chalice No. 4336 


The W. J. Feeley Co., 10 East 50th St., New York City 


For almost half a century we have wrought with heart 
and hand to produce chalices and ciboria that from the 
purely artistic standpoint, as well as from that of eccle- 
siastical correctness, are in a class by themselves. 

That is why our 


Chalices and Ciboria 


are far above the level of commonplace commercialism; 
that is why they express so fittingly the sacred symbolism 
for which they stand. 

Chalice No. 4336 is a skillful bieding of the best ele- 
ments of Gothic decoration which produces an artistic 
design.that is accentuated by the liberal use of precious 
stones. Base richly hand-chased. Height 9% inches, 
base 7 inches. Sterling silver, gold-plated, rose gold 
finish, with paten and oak case. $300.00. 


We shall be glad to send you eur catalog 


About the Lighting 


Your Church 


SPECTACULAR ILLUMINATION AND COMMERCIAL EFFECTS ARE 
OUT OF PLACE IN THE CHURCH 


Why not obtain expert advice based on knowledge of what should be and the 
experience gained in lighting over 25,000 churches in the past sixty years. 


I. P. FRINK 


INCORPORATED 


24TH STREET AND 10TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON, MASS. 
55-61 High Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
75 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
813 Superior Ave., N. W. 


DETROIT, MICH. ST. LOUIS MO... MONTREAL, QUE 
72 Jefferson Ave. 501-505 No. Third 450-452 St. James St 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN 4 dita CAL. TORONTO ONT. 
210-12 No. Broad St. Second & Howard Sts. 10 Front St., East. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. SEATTLE, WASH. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
100-102 Wood St. 1020 First Ave., South. 385 Portage Ave. 
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RATISBON EDITION 


New MissALE RoMANUM 


TWO (2) Sizes of the NEW MISSALE, RATISBON 
EDITION, will be ready for the market simultaneously 
with the Original Vatican Version, about April, 1920 


We beg to call our customers’ particular attention to the fact that the RATISBON EDI- 
TIONS will not be a photographic reproduction but will be printed from NEW, CLEAR 
TYPE especially made to order for these new editions. 


At present, we cannot quote prices for these Missals, owing to the unsettled conditions of 
the European Market. 


The bindings will be of the most durable quality, and the skilfully prepared paper pre- 
vents the transparence of even the heaviest letters of the Canon. 


Further information with regard to bindings, prices, specimen of paper, etc., will be 
announced as soon as possible. 


It would be well not to be hasty in placing an early 
order for the New Missal before seeing what PUSTET 
will be in a position to furnish. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we can again furnish the famous 


Ratisbon Editions of Breviaries, Diurnals, 
Rituals, Pontificals 


As also 


Graduals, Vesperals 


And other plain-chant and musical productions 


We are also now in a position to supply 


Altar Cards, Mounted and Sheets, Diplomas, Steel Engravings 
and Xylographs of the Pustet Print 


FREDERICK PUSTET COMPANY, Inc., 


S52 Barclay Street, New York 436 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Beneficial Society of Philadelphia 


1200 CHESTNUT STREET 


Deposits - - - Twenty Million Dollars 
Number of Depositors - Twenty Thousand 
Interest 3.65 % per annum. We solicit the care of your savings. Accounts opened by mail 


ALTARS COMMUNION RAILS 
STATUARY BAPTISMAL T$ 


In Distinctive Styles of Christian Art 


PRIE-DIEU, SISTERS OF MERCY, ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
A beautiful small Communion Rail for & Convent Chapel cut in White Italian Marble, richly ornamented with 


Mosaic Panels and Onyx Columns 
Che Kaletta Company 


Ateliers 3715-21 California Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
We furnish Churches complete. Ask for prices on our Terra Cotta and Stone Statuary for outdoors. 


See aid @ Lm, 
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FOR ST. 


Pietrasanta, Italy 


RECTOR, HARRISBURG, PA. 


REV. P. S. HUEGEL, 


S$ CHURCH, 
MR. PAUL MONAGHAN, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE McBRIDE STUDIOS 


THESE STATUES WERE MODELED AND SCULPTURED BY US 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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Ask Any User 
of the McCRAY 


We are always perfectly willing to rest our case 
with the McCray owner—especially in the matter of 
refrigeration for institutions and hospitals. 

For more than 30 years McCray has been building 
quality refrigerators. During these years our con- 
stant aim has been to make refrigerators that satisfy, 
= the standpoints of health—convenience—dura- 


Sanitary Refrigerators 


are now in use in over 400 Catholic Institutions. 
Here are just a few of them: 


Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 
St Joseph’s Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Omaha, Neb. 

St. John’s Cathedral, Cleveland, O. 
Academy of Sacred Heart, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This list alone certainly proves that McCray re- 
frigerators are in every way practical for institutions. 
They serve and serve faithfully for years and years. 


With the McCray Cooling System the problems of 
refrigeration and food economy are completely 
solved—for pure, dry, cold air constantly circulates 
through every compartment of the refrigerator. 


Let us send you Catalog: 


Ne. $1 fer Hospitals and Institutions. No. 94 for Residences. 
Ne. 71 for Grocers. No. 62 for Meat Markets & Gen. Stores. 


McCray Refrigerator Cc. 


“ Refrigerators for all purposes’’ 


978 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in all principal cities 


Education Through the Eyg 


Which makes ap ; 
pression more quic 
—word or picture? 

Why are illustras 
talks better attended th; 
all-word lectures} 

Because educatig 
comes more quich) 
through the eye. Vig 
education—through 4 
use of Bausch & 
Balopticons, party 
—is recognized as 4 
quickest means for 
ing peop 
understand, 
Did notpie 
tures bn 
the war 4 
us faster, 
vividly 
words? 
Balopticons a 
Bausch & Lom 
products. Coulf 
more be saidg 
their quality 


Combined Balopticon for Lantern 


tha 


Slides by Objects be siven 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, 
New York Washington San Francisco 


Chicago ROCHESTER, N. Y. London 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Mier 
scopes, Projection Abparatus | Balopticons\, Ophthalmic Lenw 
and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range Find 
ers and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Re 
ors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other High 
Grade Optical Products. 


Philadelphia Meta 
Church Goods Co, 


GOLD, SILVER AND 
NICKEL PLATING 


Manufacturers of | 


Chalices 
Ostensoriums 
Candelabra 
Altar Gates 
Sanctuary Lamps 
Etc. 

Repair and Refinish, 


with permission, 
All Sacred Vessels 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 
1216-1218 Mascher Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. J. WOLF, Mer. 
25 years with Wright Mfg. Co. 
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St. Columba’s Rectory, Johnstown, Pa. St. Cecelia’s Church, Hastings, Nebr. . 
Father McDonald writes: ib 
Instead of the former frequent complaint of the 
Our church was almost an impossibility as far as conditions for hearing, there is unanimous praise of * 
preaching was concerned, but your treatment has the acoustic properties. We are especially pleased 


given us acoustical perfection. Accept our grate- that this has been accomplished in connection with 
a decorative scheme that makes our beautiful church 


Father Codori writes: 


ful thanks. Preaching and singin 

f ging are now even more beautiful, We certainly would not per- 
P — or us, and hearing for the people a mit your material to be removed for any price, if 5 
delight. we could not replace it. mi 


Patented 
Feb. 22, 1916 
Oct. 14, 1919 


>) Other 
COU 
A THE Pending 
OF ACOUSTICS 


PERMANENT wall and ceiling treatment—Guaranteed to produce perfect conditions 

for hearing in Churches, Auditoriums, Court Rooms, Schools, Offices, etc. Old and 
new buildings are treated without marring the appearance or altering the design. Acoustile 
is not a new product. It has been used successfully in hundreds of audience rooms both in 
the United States and Canada. 


OUR GUARANTEE (Quoted from eur contract) : 
* The party of the first part (Mazer Acoustile Co.) agrees that the work, when completed, shall perma- 
nently correct all acoustical defects and that the results obtained shall be in all respects satisfactory and 
acceptable to the party of the second part.” 


MAIL THIS TODAY You may send me your free booklet, ‘‘ Acoustile.”’ I 


am interested in: 
You will be interested in rae 

our free descriptive booklet 


receive in return. 


MAZER ACOUSTILE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
Acoustical Engineers and Contractors 1209 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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For Your Janitor, Sacristan, Engineer! 
Reduces Work 


Saves Time 


Guarantees Cleanliness 


And Every Satisfaction 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Manufacturers of Telescopic Ash Hoists 


537 West Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


WHEN YOU WANT QUALITY AND REFINEMENT | 
WEAR THE BEST 


“YALE” Clerical Collars, Cuffs & Shirts are “MADE ON HONOR” 


COLLARS 


Order frem your local dealer or Write for Style Book. 


JOHN J. O’HARE 
YALE MILLS TROY, New York. 


yAt Last! A Very Perfect Duplicator 


“A Business Getter.” Print your own Typewritten or Pen Written Letters, Drawings, 
Lessons, Circulars, Price Lists, Quotations, Music, er anything yeu write er draw with pen, 
pencil er typewriter. 


Every B and Professions! Man should own and operate a “‘ Modern” Duplicator. It 
will save Time, Labor and Meney. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty or mere letters or anything of same kind, just write one, put 
it on the Duplicator and a strong copy is transferred to Duplicator. Remove it and put blank papers 
on one at a time and print the duplicate (fac-simile) copies im one or more colors of ink at same 
time. Lasts for years. an u several times daily. So simple a child can operate it. 

Contains NO GLUE OR GELATINE. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU. 
ities Sia, 9x12 inches, complete $5.00—Less Special Diseount (if ordered direct from this ad) of 10 per cent, or $4.50 net. 


t of other sizes free. No middlemen. Address the manufacturers. 


_H. P. DURKIN REEVES & CO., 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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decoration. 

authentically 
‘matchlessly. executed... 

= Gontracts tanging from 
simple interiors to most 


everywhere in America 


Wrile usfor sugsestions. 
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f 
PCHAPEL OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY 


¥ ST. PAUL, CATHEDRAL 
ST, PAUL, MINN 


| 
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Baltimore Ordo for 1920 
NOW READY 


24° Cloth. Red edges. Price 75 cents net 


Order from your Dealer 
or from the Publishers 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Memorial 


HARDY 
STUDIOS 


Warwick, R. I. 
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OSTENSORIUM HIGH 
Enameled, Jeweled and Gilt all over 
Made for the Cathedral of St. Louis 

By order of 
Most Rev. JOHN J. GLENNON, D. D. 


We are prepared to submit 
designs for Gold, Silver, Bronze 


and Brass Ecclesiastical Work 


THE BEST THAT CAN BE | 
In Design, Workmanship and Material Used 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE AT THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Published by us in this country by speeial arrangement with 
the Vatican Press. Specimen page sent on request 


AUTHORIZED 


BENZIGER +" 
BROTHERS VAMICAN EDITION 


Institute ot 


NEW MISSALE ROMANUM 


Published in large Quarto, printed in red and black, from beautiful large type, 
with fine illustrations, on best quality of paper, in the following bindings : 
Seal grain imitation leather, gold edges, net, $10.00; the same, in morocco grain, net, $12.00 
American Morocco, gold edges, net, 15.00; the same, gold stamping on side, c¢, 17.50 
Finest quality Morocco, red under gold edges, ne?, 22.00; the same, gold stamping on side, ne#, 25.00 
These prices are based on the present cost of labor and material. Market conditions are 
so unsettled that it may be necessary to raise these prices at any time. 
WHY IT IS ADVISABLE TO ORDER NOW 


All orders received now will be filled at these advertised prices in the order of their receipt. 
It is self-understood that if the selling prices should be lower at the time the Missale is finished 
the advance orders will be filled at the lower prices. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, 36-38 Barclay St. © CINCINNATI, 343 Main St. CHICAGO, 214-216 W. Monroe St 


Authorized Edition 
THE NEW 


MISSALE ROMANUM 


Manufactured in the United States 
PUBLISHED BY 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Topographi Pontificii * 
44 Barclay Street, New York, U. S. A. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 


Printed in black and red from largé clear type, on paper made to order so as to have the 
necessary strength, texture and appearance, with artistic chapter headings and fine illustrations ; 
silk Book Marks and Thumb Tabs; about 910 pages, size g x 12 inches, 

Styles of binding and prices, while impossible to determine this far in advance, shall be 
about as follows : 

Imitation Leather, giltedges. . . . . $11.00 Genuine Morocco, red under gold edges. $20.00 
Extra Fine Turkey Morocco, red under : 
Real Leather, gilt edges 15.00 goldedges . 25.00 
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A Monthly Publication forthe 


GONTENTS 
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SEVENTH Series.—Vo1r. 1920.—No. 2. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS: A PROGRAM OF AOTION. 


SHOULD like, with the permission of the Editor of this 
REVIEW, to lay before its readers some thoughts on the 
o subject of Foreign Missions. 

I choose this medium for several reasons—first and chiefly 
because THe ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW circulates mainly, 
though by no means solely, amongst the American clergy ; and 
my appeal lies chiefly to the Catholics of America. Secondly, 
because I see amongst the Catholics of the United States a great 

| awakening on the subject of the Missions to the heathen. 
Thirdly, because I know of no Catholic country that is able— 
and, I feel sure, willing—to help as is the great Republic of 
the West in the Missionary Crusade that is now beginning. 
The United States came forward in the late great struggle 
and by its codperation brought it to a victorious conclusion. 
She has become a great world power and her influence is in- 
creasingly felt in every part of the globe. 

But, whatever her growing power in the councils of the world 
may be, I feel sure that for her is reserved a great and noble 
destiny, that of being the standard-bearer of the spiritual hosts 
which are to conquer paganism the world over. After all, 
there is only one kind of imperialism which really counts and 
that is the imperialism of the Catholic Church; which knows 
no boundaries but the limits of the world. If we priests are 
truly Catholic, we must think in continents, and no narrower 

" bounds must content us. To circumscribe our ambitions to our 
own country is regionalism, nationalism in matters spiritual. 

We must dream of conquering the entire world to Christ and 

qe we must try and reach at the stars. No lowlier ambition should 
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content us. The Catholic Church is the heir of the ages and 
we must not forgo, by cowardice, timidity, indifference or sloth, 
the heritage which falls to our lot. 

It is time that an organized effort to bring Asia and Africa 
to the knowledge of Christ were really made. We cannot af- 
ford to wait. It is not creditable to us as Catholics that, almost 
two thousand years after the death of the Divine Founder of 
our religion, such vast numbers of mankind know Him not but 
are lying in darkness and in the shadow of death. It is time 
that there was a great awakening on a most momentous matter 
that will not wait—time that the conscience of the whole Catholic 
world should be aroused to the fact that, if the Catholic Church 
will not enter into its inheritance, the sects will and filch from 
her that which is hers. It is time that the Fiery Cross should 
be carried round the world and that every town and village 
and countryside should be summoned to prepare its horse, foot 
and artillery and move against the enemy, paganism, in its 
many forms. 

The signs are evident to anyone who can read. The debauch 
of blood has ended; the nations are peaceful from sheer weari- 
ness, and they will look to the things of peace. And amongst 
these is missionary effort. Peaceful penetration will follow the 
invasion of shot and shell. Anyone may see with but half an 
eye how matters are shaping. The Christian sects are on 
the alert. 

We all read with pleasure of the generous way in which the 
Catholics of the United States are contributing their alms to 
the Society of the Propagation of the Faith. It is heartening 
to Catholics the world over that generous America is going to 
rival and outstrip the noble Catholics of France. But what is 
all this compared to what the sects are contributing? It takes 
one’s breath away when one reads (I confine myself for the 
moment to the United States) that the Methodists contributed 
$110,000,000 recently for foreign missionary propaganda; that 
the Northern Baptists are completing their $6,000,000 Victory 
Fund, which will be increased by another $2,000,000 if the 
above figure is reached, while their ambition is to collect 
$100,000,000; and that the Southern Baptists are undertaking 
to raise $75,000,000 for their missionary work. 
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These figures simply overwhelm one. I know it will be 
said that not by dollars alone are men made Christians. That 
may be true; but unfortunately the argument is not very con- 
vincing. In the first place, men give a large sum for what 
they value much, which would seem to prove that the above- 
mentioned Christian sects set great store by missionary work. 
And, secondly, although money does not directly purchase con- 
versions to Christianity, it does indirectly; for even Catholic 
Foreign Missioners must be clothed and fed (however modest 
their needs), and they must build churches and schools, con- 
vents and presbyteries; and all this costs money. 

I know something of the generosity of Catholics; but when 
I try impartially to review this matter, I must own that my 
conclusion is that we Catholics fall behind other religious de- 
nominations in our liberality in behalf of Foreign Missions. 
Is, then, error worth more than Faith? And must an im- 
perfect form of Christianity be valued higher than that which 
possesses Christian Revelation in all its fullness, its depth, and 
length, and height, and breadth? I do not believe that the 
generosity displayed by other Christian denominations can be 
effected without sacrifice: great, in many cases; in others, at 
least appreciable. I do not think that such huge sums can be 
contributed without a very decided reduction of income in the 
case of the wealthy; without a considerable docking of wages. 
in the case of the workingman. Moreover, it seems to me 
that all must contribute according to their means, and that it 
is enthusiasm which carries them to such lengths of sacrifice. 

Surely, such enthusiasm is at least latent in the Catholic 
body? It needs to be stimulated and excited. There are no 
annals, no pages of history, more glorious; no deeds of derring- 
do so truly noble, as the lives and the doings of Catholic 
Foreign Missions. Here is a fruitful source of enthusiasm, 
if it were well and wisely handled. In the whole of Christian 
post-Apostolic history, is there any glamor more entrancing 
than the life and the deeds of St. Francis Xavier and of other 
great missionary saints and apostles? My own feeling is that 
this is a branch of a great and wide subject that should be- 
made much more of than it is in our Catholic literature and: 
in clerical effort. 
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We shall do well, when we are appraising the relative efforts 
of the Catholic Church and of non-Catholic denominations, to 
remember that the United States of America and England, 
the two richest and most powerful countries in the world, are by 
tradition, by sentiment, as well as in their government, Prot- 
estant. But Catholicism is becoming a most important factor 
in the United States, and will have to be, more and more as 
time goes on, reckoned with in government policy. In this 
respect it has a great advantage over Catholics in England, 
‘who, even though they be of more account than their numbers 
‘would seem to warrant, are only a very small fraction of the 


‘entire population. 


Now this fact of the Protestantism of these two countries is 


\going to play a most important part in the Foreign Missionary 


‘field. Great Britain owns not only East India, with its teem- 
‘ing populations, but also a vast part of Africa, while she has 
large interests in China. The United States, in assuming the 
réle of a great world power, is multiplying her interests, as 
well as establishing her influence, in many countries outside 
the American Continent. Hence there is a natural, though 
mistaken and mischievous, notion abroad that religion should 
follow the flag. If the colonizing power or the protecting 
influence be Protestant, the religion of the overlord should 
be there established. The reasoning is not perhaps strictly 
logical; but loose impressions have played a large part in 
history. It must be the part of Catholics to combat this 
mischievous notion. But where are the British or American 
missionaries to be found, who can prove in the mission field 
that, though British or Americans, they are still Catholics? 
Here we get to the root of a great difficulty, of which there 
is no solution, except that of employing missioners of other 
nationalities. There is a fair field and no favor, fortunately, 
in the missionary theatre of effort in British territories, and 
French missioners, as well as those of other nationalities, are 
allowed entrance; and it is mainly to them that we owe Catholic 
progress in the East and in Africa. But what I have said 
will be enough, I think, to show the dangerous opening in our 
missionary armor and how necessary it is that both the United 
States and Great Britain should have their numerous schools 
and colleges for the training of Catholic missioners. 


Ly 
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But all this is merely introductory to what is the main 
purpose of this paper, the sub-title of which is “A Program 
of Action”. Without further words I proceed to submit this 
“Program,” not in any presumptuous spirit, but diffidently and 
tentatively. To my mind the time has come when words should 
give place to action in the matter of the Foreign Missions, and 
when suggestions for the conversion of the infidel should reach 
the further stage of translation into deeds. 

What then is my proposal for undertaking the conversion 
to Christ of the infidel world? It consists of two parts. In 
the first place I put a special, united effort of appeal to the 
Holy Spirit, the Holy Ghost. It should not be partial or 
spasmodic, but universal and sustained. We are apt to forget 
that the Holy Ghost is the Primary Patron of the Foreign 
Missions. He came down on the Day of Pentecost to renew 
the face of the earth. He it was who filled the Apostles and 
disciples with that holiness, boldness, courage, and knowledge, 
which in no very long time drove paganism from Europe. 
Without His aid the foreign missioner is helpless. ‘ Sine 
Tuo Numine, nihil est in homine.” This Spirit must give 
the intending missionary his vocation. He it is who must 
keep alive in the aspirant’s heart, during long years of study 
and preparation, courage and hope, and implant therein mag- 
nanimity. And when the missioner begins his work in heathen 
lands, it is to the Great Spirit of God to whom he must look 
for consolation in his trials, support in his disappointments, 
refreshment and comfort in his weariness and his loneliness. 
It was the Spirit of God who sent him and to this Spirit the 
missioner must ever appeal as to the spring and fount of all 
his endeavors. 

We read once a year of the “ parted tongues, as it were 
of fire”, when the Apostles and disciples were filled with the 
Holy Ghost in the Cenacle in Jerusalem and had bestowed 
upon them the gift of tongues. These outward manifestations 
of the down-coming of the Great Spirit of God we cannot ex- 
pect to be renewed. But the same wonderful results will 
follow if the Holy Ghost is compelled to come down into the 
hearts of men who wish only to preach His word. We are 
dazzied by the full Pentecostal Visitation and the wonders that 
followed. But He remains with His Church forever. He 
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is as powerful in men’s hearts as He was in the days of the 
Apostles. God’s arm is not shortened, nor is His power dimin- 
ished. But we need, as a preliminary to a great advance in the 
missionary field, to supplicate the Holy Ghost in every 
Catholic heart, in every Catholic chapel and in every Catholic 
church throughout the entire world, publicly, unanimously, 
simultaneously, to come again into the world and again renew 
the face thereof. One long, united effort, continued through 
days all over the world, during which the Mass of the Holy 
Ghost should be said, His praises said and sung and preached 
—one universal great cry to this Holy Spirit to fill every heart 
might be followed by effects scarcely less startling in their 
nature than those that ensued upon His visible descent upon 
the Apostles. 

Every day we use the beautiful petition in our Lord’s own 
prayer, dulled very often, it is to be feared, by reiterated 
repetition, “ Thy Kingdom come”. Why should not every 
Catholic, when he uses this prayer, offer this particular petition 
to God for the spread of God’s Kingdom on earth, not alone 
in his own heart and for the individual sanctification of all 
Catholics, but also and especially for the visible spread of the 
Gospel in all lands, particularly in those in which this great 
light has not yet shone? 

I venture to say, and I say it with reverence, that we must 
thus bring down the Holy Spirit before we can hope for the 
necessary vocations to the Foreign Missionary field and be- 
fore we can expect that speedy conversion of the infidel, which 
every Catholic should have so much at heart and for which 
he should be ready to sacrifice his wealth and his comfort and 
even what he holds dearer. 

The second part of my program consists of organization. 
After all, shaping, reducing to a system, must be a necessary 
portion of every great constructive plan. In this man is simply 
humbly following the example of the Highest, who brought 
order out of chaos in this planet of ours, giving with infinite 
sagacity comely shapeliness to what was unfinished, unsightly, 
undigested. 

What, then, is the plan I propose? It is that every parish 
in those countries of the world that enjoy the Jus Commune 
should educate one candidate for the Foreign Missionary 
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field. I can perfectly well see the objections to such a scheme. 
But what suggestion, if it were really effective, would not entail 
objections? Objections are not necessarily fatal. They can 
often, perhaps generally, be got rid of or greatly diminished. 

One evident objection rises in the case of dioceses where 
the country ecclesiastically is in an inchoate state, and which, 
though enjoying the recently conferred Jus Commune, partake 
rather of the missionary character. In cases like these the 
argument might hold that my suggestion is the very one which 
the bishops are trying to follow out for their own diocesan 
needs. They would say rightly: “‘ We find it hard enough to 
secure candidates for the priesthood for our own necessities. 
Why then should we be asked to sacrifice our own immediate 
needs for those of a work which, however good, lies far away 
from us?” In answer I ask: “ Out of the thousand and more 
dioceses in the Catholic Church, in how many does this alleged 
argument hold good?” And those dioceses which to-day are 
in a condition of immaturity may to-morrow have emerged 
from the more primitive stage and may have put on the attri- 
butes of full-fledged maturity. 

Having noticed this obvious objection I now pass on to 
consider the advantages and the method of working the plan 
that I here advocate. 

I have not the statistics at hand which give the total number 
of parishes in the Catholic world. But, even one youth from 
every parish would give an immense number of candidates 
preparing for the Foreign Missions. In this way every 
parochial entity in every country would be brought to feel a 
direct interest in Foreign Missionary work. This great de- 
partment of the Church’s endeavors would no longer be an 
empty wraith, lacking substance and reality, but a living 
actuality, which Catholic men and women could, as it were, 
see and touch and handle. As to the common objection that 
care and money given to the Foreign Missions take away from 
home needs and that the education of priests for this great 
purpose depletes the supply at home, I venture confidently to 
say that the very reverse is the truth. By supporting Foreign 
Missions by men and money the charity of Catholics at home 
is stimulated and an impetus is given to vocations to the priest- 
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hood. I am positive that in no other matter is it so true as in 
this, that charity begets charity. 

If the program that I merely adumbrate could be carried 
out, we should have an army of potential, and soon of actual, 
Foreign Missioners, which would before long, under God, be of 
such dimensions as to give hopes of converting a portion of that 
too, too solid mass of heathendom, which to-day is both our 
shame and almost our despair. At present the Church is rep- 
resented in the theatre of missionary enterprise by priests and 
nuns who are, by the goodness of their lives and their devotion 
and self-sacrifice, the glory of the Church. But, even all 
these Orders and Congregations of men and women, illustrating 
in their unity and diversity a great fact in the Church Catholic, 
are inadequate in numbers to touch more than the mere fringe 
of massed heathendom. If the Church of Christ is to cope with 
infidelity as it ought, it must multiply its agencies, it must 
“ out of these stones raise up children to Abraham”. Within 
the bosom of the Church there lies that divine germ, which 
only needs stimulating to flourish ; there resides that God-given 
power of diffusiveness, which is one of her great and glorious 
attributes. I will never believe that much more cannot be done 
for the Foreign Missions than is being done now; I will never 
lose my faith in the power, the genius, the divine capacity of 
the Church to rise to a great emergency; in that enthusiasm 
for the divinest of all divine works, which, aglow in the breasts 
of her Saints and her leaders, may be fanned into flames that 
will warm and illuminate the face of the whole earth. 

As to the practical realization of the scheme which I am ven- 
turing to suggest, it is evident that it will require a world-wide 
and gigantic effort of organization, detail, and codrdination 
to bring it to the birth. It is not my purpose to submit a cut 
and dried program. That would be impossible and presumptu- 
ous till a later stage. I mean in this article to leave, not a 
finished statue, but a rough torso. 

But there are certain points which, if the scheme is to see the 
light and life, are obvious to be dwelt upon. In the first place 
it would require the setting-up in each diocese or ecclesiastical 
province of a seminary for juvenile and advanced studies. 
Some dioceses are large and have more abundant means than 
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others. In these cases each diocese might be able to support 
its own missionary college both for lower and higher studies. 

The question, too, as to whether, in some cases, the higher 
studies could not be prosecuted in Rome would have to be 
considered. 

Then, of course, the college would have to be staffed by pro- 
fessors, a fact which would persuade for fewer and larger col- 
leges rather than for more and smaller. An important feature 
in the curriculum of such seats of missionary education would 
be, in course of time, lectures by returned missionaries on pas- 
toral theology in heathen countries. This feature would be 
of very great importance, as the intending missioners would 
be well instructed at first-hand by those who are acquainted 
with the conditions among which the young priests must soon 
find themselves. 

Again, an organizing priest would be required for each 
diocese, whose functions would be of a very important, and 
oftentimes of a very delicate, nature. He would have to be 
possessed of tact and enthusiasm. The occasions for practising 
the former quality can be readily imagined ; but his enthusiasm 
would be needed to create an interest in the Foreign Missions 
in places in which it is non-existent, and to stimulate and 
strengthen it where it is already to be found. A vast amount 
of pioneer work will have to be done to overcome apathy and 
awaken the dormant conscience to the duty of supporting For- 
eign Missionary effort, in every part of the world, if the Church 
is to be true to her Founder’s command to “ go and preach the 
Gospel to every creature”. Every Catholic priest, as he reads 
those words, should have an uneasy feeling as to whether he is 
doing his duty in obeying these words of his Master. 

Indeed this apathy is the greatest enemy the apostle: of 
Foreign Missions has to contend against. But it can be over- 
come by constant and untiring effort, provided only the teachers 
in Israel—the pastors of the flock—are themselves conscious of 
their duty and conscientious to perform it. My “ program ”— 
ambitious, it will be said—would also require a distributing 
centre or “clearing house”, for disposing of the missionary 
priests as they finish their studies. 

Of course, everything I have written and suggested rests 
on the assumption that any undertaking, such as that so im- 
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perfectly sketched in this article, has the approval and bless- 
ing of the Bishops of the Catholic Church and of the Bishop 
of Bishops, the Vicar of Christ. It were both idle and wrong 
to suppose that any program could succeed unless blessing 
comes upon it from above. 

In bringing this paper to a close I must repeat with added 
emphasis what I have already said, that the need for a great 
and general movement on the part of Catholics in behalf of 
Foreign Missions is urgent and clamorous. We must not, we 
cannot, wait. To the Catholic who really longs for the exten- 
sion of God’s Kingdom upon earth it must surely be a stinging 
reproof that he sits comfortably in his armchair, while out- 
side there echoes the tramp of the multitudinous ranks of non- 
Catholic Christianity marching to the conquest of the heathen 
in foreign lands. Is there no one to sound the tocsin that shall 
awaken this fatal slumber? It is not the missioner, who has 
to bear the burden of the day and its heats, in tropical lands, 
who has to do his duty to the Foreign Missions. It is the duty, 
clamorous and insistent, of every Catholic man and woman, 
and even of every Catholic boy and girl to make some sacrifice 
for them. 

Nothing, I am persuaded, can convert the world to Christ 
and His Gospel, unless it be by the concurrence and coéperation 
of every portion of Christ’s living body, His Church. Apostles 
must come, like the spirit in the Prophets’ vision, from the four 
winds and they must breathe life into the dead bones of a 
world that has fallen asleep. It looks impossible in these days 
of luxury and effeminacy, of selfishness colossal, of greed for 
things material insatiable. But it is not impossible to the Great 
Spirit of God, who breathes where He wills, and who can 
raise to life the dead. 

In this great crusade, in this glorious conquest, Europe and 
America must join hands to save Africa and Asia from pagan- 
ism. In my heart of hearts I feel sure that the Catholics of 
the United States will, with no uncertain grasp, lay their hand 
upon the lever which is to move the world. 

RICHARD SYKESs, S.J. 

Bulawayo, Rhodesia, South Africa. 
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THE RECRUITING OF OUR BROTHERS’ AND SISTERS’ NOVITIATES. 


URING the latter part of the month of September of the 
past year, a meeting of all the Hierarchy in the United 
States of North America was held in the national capital to 
lay the foundation of an organized plan whereby the economic, 
financial, religious, educational, and missionary energies of the 
great Republic might be concerted, unified, and directed to- 
ward assured triumph with the least degree of wasted effort. 
This meeting means for the Church, society, and the entir2 
country, resulting good whose future magnitude the keenest 
seer cannot comprehend. It is a forward movement in the 
right direction, long called for, long needed, and now gloriously 
inaugurated. A galaxy of great names and great churchmen 
was appointed on different committees with authority to propose 
plans for future effective action. 

The writer freely admits his unfitness to comment upon what 
these different committees will map out for final development. 
Being convinced that the entire program of future action is in 
the very best of hands and minds, he fears that with this paper 
he may be “ rushing in where angels fear to tread”. Still he 
ventures the following exposé of a topic that is all-absorbing 
and all-important and directly connected with the varied work 
of the committees, and, as far as the writer is aware, it is a 
matter that has not received the impetus and effort which its 
importance would justify. There seems to be a prevailing 
apathy, so to speak, toward the problem of increasing the 
numerical membership of the different religious lay communi- 
ties, as evidenced by the small number of students in our schools, 
colleges and universities, whose religious sense is directed to- 
ward the sanctuary and the religious life of the Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods. For the present, however, this paper will 
concern itself solely with “ the small number of the elect” who 
choose our Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods as secure refuges for 
the devout consummation of their lives. 

The Church has always recognized the triple status in Chris- 
tian life. She has always preached the sanctity of the married 
state, the perfection of the religious or cloistered life, and the 
exalted state of Holy Orders. All of these are interrelated and 
they form the full extension of Christian life. This triple 
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status of Christian life introduces the idea of vocations to our 
Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods. The field before these Broth- 
ers and Sisters is holy ground, and as vast as the Eternal Hills 
in its import. 

Great classics are annually pouring from the sanctums of the 
bishops of the country upon the imperative need of religious 
education. But, is it not a distressing fact that seldom, if 
ever, are the Catholics of the different dioceses of the United 
States of North America called officially to ponder seriously 
the matter of vocations to the Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods? 
The writer is not taking any one to task for this all too well 
known and unfortunate fact, and least of all is there any such 
purpose in his mind. 

The cry breaks upon the ears of priests and bishops, aye, the 
Church, and resounds throughout the world: “ More teachers, 
more Sisters, more Brothers.” But, alack and alas! what a 
distance between the cry and the fact! How many of us 
priests (shall I say bishops?) have made a persistent, energetic, 
apostolic campaign in our parishes and on the mission platform, 
in behalf of a more numerous corps of members in our Brother- 
hoods and Sisterhoods? Every bishop throughout the coun- 
try yearns for Brothers and Sisters, and spiritual goods so 
sacred as these are scantily, if at all, delivered. And what is 
to become of our parishes without Brothers and Sisters to the 
full and the highest? How can we guarantee the efficient 
permanency of our schools, our Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, 
as far as their numerical strength is concerned, if some con- 
certed action, authorized and approved by the Ordinaries of 
the different dioceses, is not taken, and taken without delay ? 

The field of labor wherein our devoted Sisters and Brothers 
labor is, as we have said, exceedingly vast, and as they form 
the major part of our parish schools’ teaching forces, our hos- 
pital management, and the direction of many of our higher 
schools of learning, it is apparent that something better than 
a pious wish for the prosperity of our Sisterhoods and Brother- 
hoods should be extended to these communities. If our parish 
schools grow fewer, or if they fail to attain certain standards, 
because of the lack of a sufficient number of teachers on the 
school staff, the peril to all higher schools becomes at once 
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Our bishops in their apostolic zeal to spread the Kingdom 
of Christ upon earth send forth energetic, zealous, apostolic- 
minded priests to organize new parishes or to improve existing 
foundations. These same priests struggle in and out of sea- 
son, often at terrible risks to their health, nursing the thought 
and desire of erecting a parish school, a hospital, or some other 
parish feature, when, lo! the most essential factor is lacking, 
or it can not be had within several years. The Sisters and 
Brothers of such primary importance cannot be had. The 
Sisters and Brothers tell these priests and bishops that their 
novitiates are nigh depleted; that their postulants are fewer 
each year; that the members of the Sisterhoods and Brother- 
hoods who have done yeoman work, are incapacitated because 
of overwork. Thus the young levite in his commendable zeal 
and earnest work finds his way to crowning success blocked for 
some years, if not forever. This is no rare incident, by any 
means; every bishop is aware of this all too frequent and 
deadly circumstance. 

No aspersion must or can be cast upon any one as causing 
this deplorable situation. Least of all can the Brothers and 
Sisters be blamed for it. For pious societies, institutes, con- 
gregations, and communities of religious men and women are, 
so to speak, just so many families on a higher and a holier 
scale, and it is their very hearts’ desire that they should per- 
petuate themselves and beget a multitudinous spiritual progeny. 
They have, naturally, in obedience to the spirit of their calling 
and the purpose of their order, a desire to open institutions, 
when and where it is possible; and as far as the matter of pro- 
curing vocations through the community’s efforts is concerned, 
they are not remiss. They need the codperation and official 
help of bishops and priests to bring their commendable ambition 
to a happy and successful fruition. Brothers and Sisters rep- 
resent that form of Christian life which is vowed to the duty of 
self-perfection through the practice of the evangelical counsels, 
and they have not that potential factor in their hands or in their 
say to enter the pulpit and make the matter of additional postu- 
lants a theme for a frequent Sunday discourse. Here is where 
the devoted and zealous parish priest may give a great impetus 
to the work of recruitment, and how few there are who profit 
by their opportunity when addressing the congregation weekly. 
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Were something along this line attempted, the Brothers and 
Sisters would be eternally grateful; but it alone would not ap- 
parently meet the full situation. Let our congregations know 
what is the life, the calling of a Sister and a Brother; let them 
comprehend the excellence and the necessity of their perpetu- 
ation ; let them see that an active compaign will henceforth be 
made, not in a haphazard way, but in a spiritually systematic 
and persistent manner, and not many years will go by before 
the discomfiture will cease which has been aroused in the breast 
of the priest who is in dead earnest about procuring Sisters or 
Brothers. 

The rustic pastor who pens these words, and also his apos- 
tolic bishop, have felt repeatedly the mortification of being 
refused religious teachers. The program to be launched in 
behalf of greater novitiates has had the approval of the bishop 
and has been authorized by him on a restricted scale, and with- 
in a twelvemonth it will be launched. 

What is the matter with the parish which, having a com- 
munity of Nuns or Brothers to conduct the parish school, can 
not or does not annually send forth in benediction one or two 
(if not more) postulants to the local ministering Sisterhood and 
Brotherhood? And may I be pardoned, by my good readers, 
if I ask: What right has such a parish to the services of these 
Sisters and Brothers, if it never or very seldom sends a 
postulant to the teaching communities? Shall that parish be 
permitted to enjoy the tremendous spiritual blessing of a Sister- 
hood and a Brotherhood, and not bestir itself to provide within 
a reasonable time as many postulants to the communities as the 
communities have members in parish work? Communities of 
Brothers and Sisters have many a time complained along these 
lines and surely their complaint is based upon elementary jus- 
tice. Is there any pastor so adrift from the real currents of 
safe opinion and procedure as to fancy that he will always have 
the services of the Brothers and Sisters, and at the same time 
his parish be not a feeder for the communities, but actual sap- 
pers of the life energies of these Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods ? 
With the great bard, I will say that “I must be cruel only to 
be kind”. Under the circumstances mentioned there is a de- 
gree of indifference toward the lay religious communities, and 
this indifference is naught but proof of a woeful spiritual dry- 
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rot, and perhaps a sinful lukewarmness, which should be 
vomited from the parish system. And it has occurred, in 
many instances, that when a Sister visitor or Brother provincial 
asks how does it come to pass that, after these parish teachers 
have been in the congregation for so many years, not a single 
postulant has come from the same parish, a shifting answer is 
given or offence taken at the seeming boldness of the inquisitor. 
Again, when certain girls and boys of evident aptitude for the 
religious life manifest their desire to become Sisters and Broth- 
ers, some of my clerical brothers discourage these would-be 
Sisters and Brothers, saying that the parishes need good men 
and women, good fathers and mothers, and that if the parish 
be deprived of these good men and women, the monthly teas, 
card parties, and annual bazaars will be seriously handicapped, 
if not actually killed financially. Such an answer is naught 
but an evasion, a sort of verbal camouflage; for, are Christian 
fathers or mothers either actual or possible without Christian 
teachers? And should not that which is purest and best in a 
parish, all things considered as to the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a vocation, be consecrated unto God? Shall the con- 
duct of Cain and Abel when offering gifts unto God be revised 
and overturned? And should the idea be brought into con- 
crete realization, that the Sisters and Brothers would thus be 
having the best in the parish, would it not be interesting to 
known how these men and women became the select portion of 
the congregation? When we consider the work before the 
Church in the United States, the education of children, the 
colored race to be evangelized, the problem of domestic and 
foreign missions, the reclaiming of the Italians, hospitals, homes 
for the orphans, the sick and the aged of both sexes, the press- 
ing need of Brothers and Sisters for social work in large cen- 
ters of population, we are aware of the great demand and ab- 
solute need for these efficient men and women. But, what 
must be said, and what shall be done about the supply? The 
divine idea of converting and holding the world for Christ 
is to be accomplished through the instrumentality of human 
agencies operating along approved ecclesiastical lines. It does 
not require much stretching of the imagination to discover that 
vocations for the priesthood will also be promoted through this 
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The writer suggests that the Ordinaries who have been un- 
able to obtain Brothers and Sisters for their existing or pro- 
jected foundations, permit one or more of their diocesan priests 
to visit the different foundations, especially the schools, di- 
rected by the religious whom they wish to admit into the 
diocese, and let these priests, having previously obtained the 
approbation of the Ordinaries into whose dioceses they will go, 
inaugurate under the auspices of the local pastors and with 
their consent a triduum of special spiritual exercises, having 
the religious life as the dominant idea and chief purpose of 
the different conferences. Two schools, it would seem, could 
be visited each week by these priests. Other dioceses could fall 
into line, and follow the aforesaid plan or something equally 
good or better, and results could be safely counted upon. This 
triduum could be announced in the different parish churches, 
giving the dates for the conferences, and inviting all unmarried 
men and women within a certain age to attend, for there are 
many unmarried men and women of excellent character in the 
world who would be all too glad to have this opportunity, as 
many of these would gladly enter Sisterhoods and Brother- 
hoods, were they aware of how to go about the matter. In fact, 
the triduum could be made a sort of parish retreat. This 
method would help every community of Brothers and Sisters 
to obtain more subjects, who would come precisely from those 
parishes in which these Brothers and Sisters are laboring, and 
from which, by force of a sort of restitution, these same com- 
munities have a claim of support, not only as financial com- 
pensation for their professional services, but also as retribution 
toward the communities’ rank and file. 

J. 
Diocesan Missionary. 
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THE MISSION FIELD IN OENTRAL AMERIOA. 


ENTRAL AMERICA is widely known as of Latin origin 
with long-standing affiliation with the Church at Rome. 
As with most countries where the romance languages are 
spoken, this region is not so purely Catholic in spirit as its 
history would lead us to believe; but, unlike these other coun- 
tries, the essentially liberal tendencies in the foundation of the 
Latin republics and the absence of a clerical-minded royalty 
have not lent a reasonable ground for such a deflection from the 
Church as we actually see. The fact is that the religion of 
Central America is not what it should be, and it is our con- 
cern to see if something cannot be done by us to remedy 
matters. 

This religious lassitude is due, not to any anti-clerical 
political or economic factors, but rather to a characteristic 
lassitude of the peoples who live near the equator. It is evi- 
dent in all classes and conditions of men; it is seen in prominent 
men of all political parties; it is visible in all parts of the 
country, in the large cities where there are churches and in the 
small towns where there are not. I believe the time has come 
when something should be done to improve matters, either by 
missionaries sent down from the United States or by an eccles- 
iastical invasion of some Europeans who will carry on a great 
energizing campaign and make for themselves in central 
America a name as propagators of the faith in the twentieth 
century. 

We usually think of missionaries as folk who go out to 
convert the heathen, and in the present instance it may seem 
strange to advocate a missionary campaign in countries usually 
deemed civilized. But it is nevertheless true that there is a 
real and definite need of a Great Mission in the American 
tropics. If objection is made against missionaries to civilized 
nations and to anything that might seem to be meddling from 
the outside in a way that looks like an attempt to gain political 
power, this campaign could be presented in its true light as a 
Great Mission, similar to those held periodically in every parish 
in the United States, intended to renew the faith of the faith- 
ful, arouse again the faith of those who are slipping away, and 
even to carry the faith to those who have lived so far from 
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priests that they have forgotten what faith is. To borrow a 
phrase from our Protestant friends, this would be an inter- 
national Revival Meeting. 

The time has come when something must be done. The 
Protestants are already having a small revival meeting of their 
own: they have missions in outlying provinces; they have 
Protestant churches in the capitals ; they have Protestant schools 
in the big cities. If the Church of Rome is to regain its old 
hold on these children of hers to whom she has been father 
and mother ever since America was discovered, if the Church 
of Rome is not to have to face in the near future really strong 
competition for the adherence of these people to their ancient 
faith, a movement must be made in the near future before the 
situation becomes acute. At the present time, the people of 
these countries are merely accepting these Protestant mission- 
aries as energetic (hristians with a lively faith and pure lives. 
I do not believe they have yet begun to realize that they are 
even being friendly toward the enemies of Rome. The lassi- 
tude of Catholicism is being supplemented by the fervor of 
evangelism. 

Contrary to the customary impressions which Northern folk 
have of tropical lands, the Central American countries are not 
very well populated. There are a few cities in each nation, 
and wide stretches of jungle, tropical forest, and rolling plain, 
with only small scattered towns—almost isolated from one an- 
other on account of the difficulties of transportation. Life is 
very local. Even the telegraph does not bind the people to- 
gether into a national unit. In the entire Province of Chiriqui, 
Panama, there are only two priests. There are little towns 
between Colon and Porto Bello that have no priests or 
churches: there are towns up the coast the other way where an 
itinerant priest comes through occasionally. There are islands 
a little off the coast that are visited at long periods: at the last 
period the priest witnessed twenty-one marriages, all of them 
of people who had been living together as man and wife, but 
lacked the sacrament for lack of a priest. In Catholic coun- 
tries, there are numerous communities which desire to live 
Catholic lives but cannot because no ordained priest is avail- 
able to administer the sacraments. 
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The lack of transportation facilities and the isolation of the 
various small river towns leads to another evil. Civilization 
is not up to our standards. Morality is not either. Common 
law marriages are frequent, almost the rule; and a change of 
wives without the formality of what we call a divorce is not at 
all unusual. No one seems to think it strange that a grown- 
up apothecary in a certain small town in Colombia lives with a 
thirteen-year-old girl. Standards are low: far lower than any 
person in the United States realizes. And the priesthood, liv- 
ing among such standards, cannot seem to help being infected 
by them. 

Into the metropolitan towns, where there are more or less 
good-sized American colonies, come travellers with “ scandal ” 
about the way the priests are behaving. One in such and such 
a town has a wife; another in this town is openly immoral; 
another in that town has “ eight sweethearts and I don’t know 
how many children’. Such are the stories that come in. 
The Catholics of the American colony immediately become ex- 
cited; object to their Church being so lied about; say plainly 
what they think of the bearer of tales and promptly ostracize 
and boycott him. But there the matter ends. They should go 
further. They should look into the truth of these rumors. 
If they did, they would find that a large proportion of them are 
true; they would realize that moral standards are far differ- 
ent in the tropics from what they are in the United States; 
and they would resolve to do something to better the situation 
besides expressing themselves in merely vigorous language. 
They would find that in those isolated towns, where people live 
almost like pigs at any rate, the townsfolk think nothing of it 
if a priest takes a wife, and only object if his affections become 
too promiscuous. 

Granted that the situation needs improving, we find that the 
priests are not equal to the task. We find the undesirable 
priests of three kinds. The first kind might best be charac- 
terized as renegades from Italy, France, and Spain, whose 
priestly fervor either was never very strong in the first place 
or was lost long since, and whose credentials were none too 
carefully inquired into when they first went to Central America 
and took up the work there. A great many of these have been 
active agents of German propaganda. The second kind may 
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well be represented by the political priesthood of Colombia 
and Venezuela who support practical dictators in government, 
who confer on and secure ecclesiastical favors for political 
tyrants whose private lives are openly immoral, and whose fall 
with that of the Church they misrepresent is as certain as the 
eventual rise to power of the liberal revolutionaries. The third 
class are those who are looking for an easy life; and it is 
greatly to the credit of the Bishop of Panama that he abolished 
an incipient divinity school in Panama City some short time ago 
when he found it filled with uninterested youngsters looking 
for an easy education and a settled unambitious livelihood in- 
stead of for an opportunity to serve their God and to advance 
their Church. 

There are other priests than these in Central America; I 
have seen and talked with a few earnest and commendable souls. 
But the very fact that these undesirable ones are there, the 
very fact that there are places where parishes might profitably 
be organized, the very fact that the faith of the people stands in 
need of improvement leads us to wish for a Great Mission. 
The few missionaries who are in Panama are sent down from 
the United States to the English-speaking centers, the United 
Fruit Company’s plantations at Bocas del Toro, and the 
Panama Canal. They concern themselves with the English- 
speaking people to a great extent and French priests look out 
for the French people. But the great work to be done, must 
be taken in hand by a body of priests who shall establish 
parishes where there is none; and avoid competition with 
existing Spanish parishes in the places where these already 
exist, but energize them by a series of continually repeated 
Missions. A little spirit out of the North will do much to 
awaken the Catholics from their tropical lassitude and 
strengthen the faith once more in the lands where it was first 
established in America. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


University of Minnesota. 
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COULD WE HAVE A OLERICAL MISSIONARY UNION? 


HERE has not been, in recent centuries at least, any time 
when men were so willing to think in worldwide terms as 
they are at present. That much-abused term “the brotherhood 
of man” has ceased to be a mere cloak for a lack of definite 
ideas, and has become the embodiment of a very definite idea, 
one old indeed in theory but often lost sight of in practice, 
the oneness of the human race. Few men would to-day deny 
their responsibilities toward the rest of mankind, whether it 
be in the realm of civil government, material comforts, or reli- 
gion. All this naturally makes for an increase of missionary 
interest, for “ missions” are nothing more nor less than the 
practical outcome of the conviction of being one’s “ brother’s 
keeper ” and of the burden laid by that conviction upon every 
man to make known the message of salvation to the ends of 
the earth. 

The world vision has been greatly facilitated by the war, 
though it was rapidly growing before that time. The open- 
ing years of the nineteenth century were a period of great ex- 
pansion in missionary effort, particularly among American 
Protestants and European Catholics. Of the latter it is not 
necessary to speak in detail since almost every Catholic is more 
or less familiar with the modern missionary heroes who have 
gone forth from one or another of the European missionary 
societies. Less is definitely known among our people and 
clergy of the works of American Protestants. Practically every 
important Protestant denomination in America founded its 
“‘ Mission Board” or other controlling body before 1850, and 
the impetus which was given to their work about that time 
has never been entirely lost. With the period of political 
expansion upon which the United States entered at the end of 
the Spanish-American War, came a renewed interest in mis- 
sionary endeavor and giant strides have been taken both in 
zeal and in the application of modern methods of administra- 
tion. These have been responsible for the tremendous in- 
crease in the amount of money given to missionary purposes 
within the past twenty years. 

The writer, who was formerly a domestic missionary of 
the Episcopal Church, has made a careful study of these 
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missionary methods and has been not a little surprised, since 
his reception into the Catholic fold, to see what a lack of 
organization seems to exist in missionary matters therein. He 
fully realizes the difference in conditions and is not advocat- 
ing the adoption of any plan in toto, but he does believe that 
some changes could be introduced and some well-tried plans 
adopted (or at least adapted) which would greatly increase 
the efficiency of our work for missions. 

There are signs of an awakening among American Catho- 
lics. Missionary matters are coming to the fore, and the re- 
cently started ‘‘ Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade” will, 
within a few years’ time, make itself felt in many quarters. 
This movement, while limited in its scope to enlisting the co- 
operation of the students of the country in behalf of missions, 
will not be stopped there. A young man or young woman 
who has caught the vision of missionary service or missionary 
giving while at school, will not lose that vision immediately 
upon leaving the institution, but will be inclined to carry the 
aroused interest into life as one of chief importance. Whether 
the vision will ultimately be lost or whether it increases in 
clearness, and in power, is, in the last analysis, a problem of 
the attitude taken by the parish clergy in this all-important 
matter. Unfortunately the time has not come when every 
parish priest realizes that he, as well as his Master, has “ other 
sheep that are not of this fold” and “them also [he] must 
bring ” to a knowledge of the “ one fold, and one Shepherd ”. 
And others perfectly willing to spend themselves freely and 
untiringly in the work are more or less at a loss as to the 
best method of procedure. 

It is to the matter of the missionary responsibility of the 
priesthood and the need for a systematic method of discharg- 
ing that responsibility that I would appeal. We have, at 
least in the process of formation, a body of lay people, edu- 
cated, earnest, zealous. They are fired with enthusiasm, the 
enthusiasm of youth maybe, but nevertheless a force which can 
accomplish wonders if directed into the proper channels. They 
are looking to their priests for leadership, and it must not be 
denied them. How shall this force be used? What methods 
adopted to make the work more attractive and the giving 
larger and more spontaneous? The usual method is a mis- 
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sionary sermon or address delivered on some occasion when 
a missionary is around “ begging ”’, followed by a collection 
for that missionary or his society. This is probably as un- 
satisfactory a method as could be adopted, but it continues for 
want of some more intelligent scheme. 

The value of system and regularity is well known. The 
precepts of the Church require that certain things be done at 
certain times. In the life of a priest the daily Mass and office 
serve to keep his days regular. One can easily imagine the 
effect on sacerdotal piety, if these things were left to hap- 
hazard. And the problem of Church attendance, which is se 
common among Protestants, is kept from taking root in Catholic 
churches by the regularity with which the people are required 
to keep its laws. The matter of missionary giving is ne 
exception to the rule. If it is done with system and regu- 
larity, it becomes not only larger in quantity but a matter of 
much greater interest. We are not left without an apostolic 
injunction in this matter, for St. Paul gave direction to his 
converts that they should “on the first day of the week lay 
by in store, as the Lord hath prospered” them. That is, he 
gave them a rule of regular, proportionate giving, for each 
one. These three things are the secret of success. No one 
must be left out, no Sunday pass without it, no one feel that 
he is taxed beyond his ability to give. If an intelligent system 
be adopted, all this can be accomplished readily. What would 
not the average pastor give to be able to use his time on Sun- 
days in preaching the Word, instead of making constant 
harangues for money! It would not be difficult to outline 
some plans of this nature in a future article. The purpose of 
the present one is more elementary. The first thing that is 
necessary to have is an organization among the clergy them- 
selves, which shall be devoted to the promotion of missionary 
interests and to the discussion and planning of missionary 
endeavor. 

An organization of this character has been effected in Italy. 
It is called “ The Missionary Union of the Clergy”. It has 
the cordial approval of more than one hundred bishops and 
the sanction of the Holy Father. It is under the presidency 
of the Most Rev. Guido M. Conforti, Archbishop of Parma, 
with the Rev. Paola Manna of Milan as Field Secretary. 
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Branches are formed in each diocese, so that the clergy of 
the diocese may be able the more intelligently to carry on 
missionary propaganda. Their program includes the use of 
every means for the promotion of missionary enthusiasm: 
diocesan gatherings in behalf of missions, with special preach- 
ers and special features; the sending of invitations to the 
rectors of churches to preach missionary sermons; special 
courses of missionary sermons for Lent; the publication of 
missionary articles in the local Catholic press; the distribution 
of missionary literature; the giving of missionary plays; the 
foundation of missionary societies among the people; the gath- 
ering of funds (through mite-boxes and otherwise) for the 
support of missionaries and for the equipment of their mis- 
sions; and the fostering of missionary vocations. 

Such diocesan unions in this country would serve as a 
stimulus to the zeal of the clergy, would bring them into 
touch with the best methods of missionary work and enable 
them to get the message before their people in the most effec- 
tive way. The time is ripe for an advance of this character, 
for our seminarians are coming into touch with missionary 
matters through the Students’ Mission Crusade. As they 
enter the ranks of the priesthood they will desire to lead their 
people intelligently in missionary effort, and to enable them 
to do so, a union of this sort would be most useful. The 
plan is sufficiently flexible to enable it to embrace every sort 
of missionary propaganda, and to adapt itself to any method 
of procedure. The main thing is, the clergy must have some 
regular, organized outlook upon the supreme duty of carrying 
the Gospel to the uttermost bounds of the earth, or the march 
of truth will be retarded and the sphere of error’s influence 
proportionately enlarged. Every Christian has a share in 
the responsibility of converting the world. The clergy are 
set as leaders; the people can do little without their leadership. 
They must not be “blind leaders of the blind,” lest “ both 
fall into the ditch”. 

FLOYD KEELER. 

Catholic Students’ Missionary Crusade, 

Washington, D. C. 
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HE people of Lithuania rightly claim national independ- 
ence. In the territory from which the new State is to 
be created there are about six million inhabitants. These are 
in the main faithful adherents to the Catholic religion, only 
a small percentage of the population being non-Catholic. It 
follows that in the process of national reconstruction which 
the countries of central Europe are at present undergoing, a 
very important task devolves upon the Catholic Church in 
fostering the future moral welfare of its members in the new- 
born Lithuanian State. A true presentation of the actual re- 
ligious condition of the country and its ecclesiastical govern- 
ment will, we feel, largely contribute to the solution of the 
various problems that confront the legislators both in Church 
and State. Hence this article, in which it may be presumed 
American priests, not merely those of Lithuanian origin, but 
those of all classes, will be interested, owing to the position 
which the government of the United States has taken as 
arbiter in the late world war. In order properly to estimate 
the attitude of the people of Lithuania it is necessary to cast 
a glance over its past history. 

The earliest evangelization of Lithuania bears a German 
stamp. It foreshadowed the political invasion and exploita- 
tion of the country by the Teutonic Knights. Meinhard, a 
canon of St. Augustine, in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury went to Livonia, learned the language of the natives, 
and brought about many conversions. After several years of 
fruitful apostleship he set out for Rome, to give an account 
of his apostolic labors, and was named Bishop of Livonia in 
1191. His successor, Berthold, who was consecrated at Bremen 
in 1196, opened the region freely to the invasion of the German 
clergy and nobility. The Germans brought into this new 
field of evangelization not merely an ambition to win a new 
family of brethren in Christ, but political ambitions as well. 
This led the Lithuanians to rebel against them and to drive 
them from their fiefs. The Germans then determined to con- 
vert them by force. 

The new Bishop, Albert d’Apeldorn (1199-1229), started 
for Livonia with an armed escort, and built several castles, 
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among them that of Riga. He founded the Order of the 
Knights of the Cross (Gladiferi or Ensiferi Livonienses), who, 
not long after, were merged into the Teutonic Order. 

Lithuanian historians hold the Teutonic Knights respon- 
sible for the delay in the conversion of their native land to 
Christianity. Wishing to maintain their own grasp upon 
Lithuania, they circulated false reports to excite the suspicions 
of the Holy See concerning the readiness of the people to em- 
brace the Christian faith. In 1251, Mindaugas, grand duke 
of Lithuania, sent an embassy to Pope Innocent IV, offering te 
place his kingdom under the protection of the Holy See. 
The Pope received the Lithuanian ambassador with great 
honor, and complied with the request of Mindaugas, who re- 
ceived the royal crown from the hands of Henry Armakan, 
Bishop of Culm, in 1252. Several documents, published by 
the learned Oratorian, A. Theiner, in his monumental collec- 
tion entitled Vetera Monumenta Poloniae et Lithuaniae, show 
clearly the Pope’s interest in the welfare of nascent Lithuanian 
Christianity. In a letter to the Bishop of Culm he advocated 
the use of mildness and meekness as the best weapons to win 
to the Church the pagan tribes of the new kingdom. 

Unfortunately the injunctions of the Pope were not observed, 
The Teutonic Knights seized upon the rich province of Samo- 
gitia, and usurped for their own use the commerce of the 
whole of Lithuania. Their avidity and cruelty provoked a 
powerful reaction against their religious and political tyranny. 
The Lithuanians rose in rebellion, and in a fierce battle on 
the banks of the Durbe, 13 July, 1260, they completely routed 
the Teutonic Knights. The excesses of the Order had com- 
promised the future of Lithuanian Christianity. King Min- 
daugas was murdered. The region suffered all the horrors of 
civil war, and the work of evangelization was suspended 
completely for a time. 

A new attempt to Christianize Lithuania under Vytenis, in 
1300, failed on account of the jealousy and perfidy of the 
Teutonic Knights. Several Franciscan monks who were sent 
by the Archbishop of Riga to Vytenis were barbarously killed 
or burned alive by them. 

With the reign of Gediminas, the national hero of Lithuania 
(1316-1341), a new era begins for Lithuanian Christianity. 
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Gediminas is the greatest figure in the history of the independ- 
ent Lithuanian kingdom. His chief title to glory was derived 
from his decision to open his country to the vivifying influ- 
ence of Catholic faith and Western civilization. He confided 
the conversion of his subjects to missionaries of the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican Orders. His letter to Pope John XXII, 
written in 1323, is a strong list of complaints against the 
Teutonic Knights. It is, he avers, not because of any hatred 
of Christianity that he is driven to take up arms. He is fight- 
ing for the defence of his people, and resisting German ag- 
gressors. He declares himself to be ready to embrace Chrie- 
tianity on condition that Lithuania shall have nothing in com- 
mon with her German torturers, the Teutonic Knights aad 
their Grand Master. 

Gediminas built two churches for the Franciscans at Vilna 
and Novogorodok. In 1324 he received at his capital the 
legates of Pope John XXII. But the intrigues of the Teutonic 
Orders, whose aim was the possession of Lithuania, continued 
to retard the conversion of the nation. 

The conversion of Lithuania was finally achieved by Poland, 
whose recompense was great. For centuries, Lithuania shared 
a common fate with Poland and became almost identified with 
her. In 1385, the crown of Poland was offered to Jagellon, 
grand duke of Lithuania, by the young heiress of the Polish 
throne, Hedwige. Jagellon had promised to convert his sub- 
jects to the Catholic faith, to reconcile to Rome the schismatic 
Malo-Russians and Bielo-Russians of his State, and to receive 
baptism himself. He was received into the Church at Cracow, 
14 February, 1386, and his marriage with Hedwige took place 
on the fourth of March of the same year, 

In 1387 Jagellon returned to Lithuania to fulfill his promises. 
He granted to the Lithuanian boyars who should embrace the 
Catholic faith the same rights as those enjoyed by the Polish 
nobility. He forbade mixed marriages between Catholic and 
Orthodox. The Polish clergy began to preach to the mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian nobility in Polish, while the Franciscans 
at Vilna preached in Lithuanian to the common people. The 
idols were destroyed. On the ruins of the temple of Per- 
kunas, the god of thunder, rose the cathedral of Vilna. The 
first bishop, Andrew, was a Lithuanian, and a Franciscaa 


(1388-1398). 
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In a few years Lithuania became, at least nominally, a 
Catholic nation. In vain the Teutonic Knights strove to dis- 
parage the success of Jagellon, by saying that the Lithuanian 
boyars’ conversion to Christianity was merely a pretext to se- 
cure the privileges of the Polish nobility. Pope Urban VI 
was not deceived by their false reports. In a letter dated 
17 April, 1388, he praised highly the apostolic zeal of King 
Jagellon. 

Lithuania was reérganized from the point of view of ec- 
clesiastical administration in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Its territory was divided into six dioceses: Vilna, 
Samogitia, Lutsk, Kiev, Kamenetz, and Chelm. The diocese 
of Vilna embraced all of Lithuania proper, and at the end of 
the fifteenth century it began to have suffragan bishops. 
Later on, some bishops of Vilna—especially Prince James 
Massalski (1762-1794)—attempted to separate the Lithu- 
anian Church from Poland and to make Vilna the seat of an 
independent archbishopric. Their efforts, however, failed in 
face of the energetic opposition of the archbishops of Gniezno 
(Gnesen). 

The history of the conversion of Lithuania is characterized 
by an unfortunate feature. For a long time the Lithuanians 
were baptized and nominally converted to the Catholic Church, 
but they were not instructed in the teaching and practices of 
their new religion. Even in the sixteenth century we find 
traces of paganism among the people. The influence of pagan- 
ism was so strong that remnants of its literature and worship 
filtered into Christianity. The reason for this is to be found, 
of course, in the hurried conversion of the Lithuanian tribes 
to Christianity. Historical sources relate that in the space 
of thirty years (1387-1417) Jagellon and his cousin Vitautas 
converted to Christianity five millions of their Lithuanian sub- 
jects. Obviously, the number is exaggerated. It cannot be 
denied, however, that at times violence was exerted in order 
to wrest the Lithuanian tribes from paganism. At times the 
apostolic zeal of Jagellon went so far as to provoke rebellions 
among his subjects, strongly attached, as they were, to the 
worship of their idols. 

But nearly all the Lithuanian writers assure us that the 
religious darkness which spread over Lithuania in the fifteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries was the natural outcome of the de- 
fects of Lithuanian ecclesiastical organization. From the very 
outset of her Catholic life Lithuania was generally deprived of 
a native clergy (“sacerdotes naturales”). The evangeliza- 
tion of her people was entrusted to the Polish clergy, who did 
not always care to learn the language of their flock. 

The Papal Nuncio to the court of Poland, Alexander Kumu- 
leus, who by direction of Clement VIII visited the diocese of 
Vilna in 1595-1597, laments that owing to their ignorance of 
the Lithuanian language many priests were not able to adminis- 
ter the sacraments. There were even children who died with- 
out baptism. And his dark picture of the sad condition of 
Lithuanian Christianity is confirmed by the testimony of the 
Lithuanian Canon, Nicholas Dauksza, who wrote that the 
lamentable decay of Christian life in Lithuania was due to 
the abandonment of the native Lithuanian language (“z 
opuszczenia jezyka ojczystego’’). 

Because of the neglect of national culture, Lithuania was 
nearly won over to Protestantism in the sixteenth century. 
The first seeds of the Reformation were sown in Lithuanian 
soil in 1542 by Abraham of Kulwa, a Lithuanian who had 
studied theology in Germany. In 1550 a German priest, John 
Winkler, who secretly professed the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, went to Vilna. He gathered some followers from among 
the cultivated classes. The earliest heralds of Protestantism 
in Lithuania raised up the flag of Lithuanian nationalism. 
The first book printed in Lithuanian was the Lutheran cate- 
chism by Mazvydis-Vaitkunas, published at Koenigsberg in 
1547. At the end of the sixteenth century a pastor of the 
same town translated into Lithuanian all the books of the Old 
Testament, and in 1591 published in two volumes the explana- 
tory sermons of the Sunday Gospels of the whole year. Sev- 
eral families of the Lithuanian nobility, the Radziwills, Sapie- 
has, and Chodkiewicz passed over to Protestantism. The fer- 
ment of a religious upheaval spread through the masses of the 
people and the ranks of the clergy. 

Lithuania was nearly on the brink of a lamentable defection 
from the Catholic faith when Walerjan Protasewicz, Bishop of 
Vilna (1556-1580) invited the Jesuits to arrest the victorious 
sweep of Protestantism in Lithuania. They arrived at Vilna 
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in 1569 and set about their task at once. They built colleges 
and schools, published apologetical treatises, opened discussions 
with the theologians of the Reformation, and revived Catholic 
feeling throughout the whole country. The leader of the 
Catholic reaction was Peter Swarga, S.J., the glory of Polish 
literature, one of the great world orators of his day, a pro- 
phet who foretold the partition of Poland two hundred years 
before its occurrence. In 1570 the Jesuits opened a college at 
Vilna. The Lithuanian nobility favored the foundation. King 
Sigismond Augustus and Prince Casimir Sapieha bequeathed 
to it their precious collections of classical and scientific books. 
In 1578, thanks to the influence of Prince George Radziwill, 
the college of Vilna was raised to the rank of a university, and 
called the Academy of Vilna. In 1579 Stefan Bathory raised 
it to the rank of Cracow University. In 1641 the faculties of 
medicine and civil canon law added new brilliance to the 
Academy. In time it eclipsed the University of Cracow. A 
few years after its foundation, in 1586, it had on its roll seven 
hundred students. It became a beacon-light not only for 
Lithuania and Poland, but for Russia also. The literary 
renaissance of Malo-Russia, in the seventeenth century, the 
foundation of the Orthodox Academy of Kiev under Metro- 
politan Peter Moghilas, the reconstruction of Great Russia at 
the end of the same century through the influence of Malo- 
Russian scholars—all these movements had their origin in 
the development of Catholic learning under the influence of 
Jesuits. Even the cultural supremacy of Poland in Lithuania 
and Malo-Russia sprang from the Catholic revival inaugur- 
ated and unceasingly fostered by the Jesuit schools. 

When we contemplate the brilliant réle played by the Society 
of Jesus in the history of Polish culture, we cannot but won- 
der at the severe judgment pronounced upon it by a recent 
historian of Polish literature. At the outset, in dealing with 
the Lithuanians, the Jesuits understood the necessity of foster- 
ing the national culture of the country, and of fostering the 
study of the Lithuanian and Ruthenian languages. Peter 
Skarga urged the teaching of the Russian tongue in the Ruth- 
enian schools in order to hasten the extinction of the Oriental 
schism. Other Jesuits wrote devotional books, hymns, sermons 
in Lithuanian and Lettish. Constantine Sirvydas (1564-1631) 
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published a grammar of the Lithuanian language (Clavis 
linguae lithuanae), a Latin Lithuanian-Polish Dictionary (Déc- 
tionarium trium linguarum), and a manual entitled “ Points for 
Sermons” (Punktay sakimu). 

Unhappily, the enthusiasm of the early days was allowed 
to die down. The Academy of Vilna, and later the Jesuit 
colleges, ostracized the Lithuanian language. They endeav- 
ored only to graft upon Lithuanian the Polish culture; and 
Monsignor Casimir Propolanis is right in complaining that 
they did nothing to enlighten the Lithuanian nation in its 
own tongue. The truth is, however, that the Society of Jesus 
was not directly responsible for the decay of the Lithuanian 
language. The Polonized Lithuanian nobles contemned their 
native tongue as plebeian; hence the elimination of the Lithu- 
anian language from the Jesuits’ schools was a natural con- 
sequence of the prevalence of Polish culture among the Lithu- 
anian nobility. 

The Polonization of Lithuania made giant strides after the 
famous treaty of Lublin, in 1569, whereby Lithuania joined 
her fate to that of Poland. Polish culture became firmly 
grounded in Lithuania, and until the partition of Poland and 
the collapse beneath the Russian yoke, the history of the Lithu- 
anian Church is, indeed, hardly more than a detached page 
of the history of that of Poland. 

The Polish insurrection in 1861 put the fidelity of the Lithu- 
anians to the Catholic Church to a severe test. Under the 
iron rule of General Muraviev, Lithuania became a land of 
sorrow and an arena of martyrdom. The Bishops of Vilna 
and Seyni were exiled; many priests were sent to Siberia or 
executed; the finest and most historic Catholic churches were 
converted into Orthodox churches. Swarms of Orthodox 
priests and monks vainly tried to restore, as they alleged, the 
ancient orthodoxy among Lithuanians and Ruthenians. The 
policy of the Russian Government aimed at a literary Russifica- 
tion of Lithuania as a preliminary step to its religious Russifica- 
tion. It was forbidden to publish Lithuanian books, unless 
printed in Slavic characters. Of course the Catholic Lithu- 
anians did not yield to the violent measures aimed at under- 
mining their faith. They sacrificed rather the most cherished 
jewel of a civilized people, their mother tongue. For more 
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than forty years they used Polish prayer books? Instead of 
furthering the Russification of the country, the Russian policy 
contributed powerfully to its Polonization. And by means of 
the Church, Lithuania would have been entirely merged into 
the Polish culture, had not Lithuanian nationalism found 
shelter abroad, and some priests, by their literary work, pre- 
served and developed the germs of the national spirit. 

During the period of ostracism of the Lithuanian press, 
Tilsit in Prussia became the literary centre of Lithuania. 
Lithuanian books and periodicals printed there crossed the 
Russian frontiers and maintained among the Lithuanians their 
patriotic ideals. Monsignor J. Maculevicius (Maironis) - of 
Kovno with warm poetic feeling exalted in his lyrics the beauty 
and past glories of his country. Monsignor Anthony Baran- 
owski, Bishop of Seyni, wrote many lyric poems—some of 
which to-day are sung in every Lithuanian home—and by his 
epic, Anyksciu Silelis (the Anyksciu Forest) reminded his 
countrymen of the heroic deeds of his ancestors. Monsignor 
Matthias Valancius or Wolonczewski, Bishop of Samogitia, 
laid the foundation of the history of the Lithuanian Church by 
his scholarly work, Zemaiciu vyskupyste (the Bishopric of 
Samogitia). 

Like the clergy of the Uniate Rumanians, or those of the 
Catholic Croats, Slovenes, and Slovaks, the Lithuanian clergy 
were the pioneers in the intellectual renaissance of their own 
people. By ceaseless toil they prepared their countrymen for 
political independence. They harmoniously blended religious 
and patriotic aspirations. For this reason they were called 
upon to assume the leadership of their own people, and to 
exert a paramount influence upon the national development. 
By sincere devotion to a program of sound nationalism they 
won the loyal zeal of their flocks and made the Catholic faith 
the mainspring of their national life. 

The Lithuanian Church has three dioceses. Politically, and 
according to the former map of Russia, Lithuania was included 
in the governments of Vilna, Kovno, Suvalki, and Grodno. 
Previously the government also of Minsk had belonged to it. 

From an ecclesiastical point of view, the three dioceses of 
Lithuania—Vilna, Samogitia or Kovno, and Seyni—include 
more than what, strictly speaking, lay within Lithuania’s ethno- 
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graphical boundaries. The diocese of Vilna, the most ancient 
of all, includes the governments of Vilna and Grodno. The 
ecclesiastical organization of Lithuania was reéstablished in 
1847 by the Concordat between the Holy See and Nicholas I. 

According to the latest diocesan directories, the Catholic 
population within the limits of the diocese of Vilna numbers 
1,391,141 souls; with 311 parish churches, and 535 priests. 
The diocese of Samogitia has a Catholic population of 1,- 
356,381 souls, 219 parish churches, 152 chapels, and 637 priests. 
The diocese of Seyni numbers 695,414 souls, 128 parish 
churches, 21 chapels, and 352 priests. The directories, how- 
ever, do not give the number of Lithuanian Catholics in 
Lithuania. 

One finds, in consulting the figures drawn from Lithuanian 
sources that the Lithuanian-speaking Catholic population of 
the five former Russian governments included within the three 
dioceses of Lithuania amounts to 2,565,000 souls. If we add 
to that number 300,000 Lithuanians scattered throughout 
Russia, 30,000 Lithuanians living in England, and 750,000 
Lithuanians who have emigrated to the United States, the total 
number of Lithuanian Catholics to-day is about 4,430,000 souls. 

The renaissance of Lithuanian Catholicism after the ukase 
of April 17-30, 1905, which granted liberty of conscience, is 
the best fruit of the apostolic zeal of the Lithuanian clergy. 
In the midst of the social upheaval produced by the ukase the 
Lithuanian clergy were obliged to face at one time many im- 
portant problems linked with the welfare of the Catholic 
Church and of their own people. They were obliged to de- 
fend themselves against the nationalists who hooted at them 
as the tools of Polonism and the foes of Lithuanian culture. 
They had to oppose the propaganda of Socialism, which was 
rapidly spreading among the mass of the people, and which 
assumed an attitude openly hostile to the Church. They felt 
also the necessity of arming themselves against a possible re- 
action of the Russian Orthodox clergy, already sore at 
heart because of the numerous conversions of Ruthenians 
to Catholicism. 

The urgent need of Catholic organization made itself felt 
in 1905, when sixty leaders of Lithuanian Socialism exerted 
a considerable influence upon the proceedings of the Lithuanian 
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seimas (diet) in which two thousand Lithuanians took part. 
Three professors of the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Academy 
at Petrograd, Frances Bucis, Alexander Dambrauskas, and 
John Maculevicius, drew up a program of organization for the 
party of Christian democracy. The Catholic social movement 
in Lithuania dates from that decisive step. First of all, the 
Lithuanian clergy recognized the necessity of developing a 
press. After forty years of enforced silence, the Lithuanians 
were eager for the revival of their own language, and the dif- 
fusion of their own literature. Weekly and monthly reviews 
were established, and when the need of a daily paper was 
felt, to fight the liberal and Socialistic propaganda in Lithuania, 
the Rev. Joseph Tumas started the publication of Viltis 
(Hope), in 1907. This aggressive daily paper is still the 
best champion of Catholic Lithuanian nationalism. Before the 
war the Catholic press in Lithuania comprised seventeen papers 
and reviews, while the liberals and Socialists had but eight. 
These figures show the admirable zeal of the Lithuanian clergy 
for the enlightenment of their own flock and the defence of 
Catholic principles and doctrines in their own land. 

Parallel with the development of the Catholic press in Lithu- 
ania ran the development of primary instruction. The Lithu- 
anian clergy devoted their energies to the organization of 
parish schools. And in 1909 several young priests who had 
completed their studies in the Université Catholique of Louvain 
organized the League of Lithuanian Students, to gather to- 
gether the Catholic students and foster their intellectual and 
moral development. The League published in tg11 the 
monthly review known as Afeitis (The Future). 

Social welfare work for the Lithuanian Catholic population 
also occupied the attention of the Lithuanian clergy and met 
with remarkable success. The temperance movement inaugur- 
ated in 1856 by the Right Rev. Matthias Valancius or Wolon- 
czewski, had succeeded so well that in 1864 in the diocese 
of Kovno only five persons in every thousand were addicted 
to intoxicants. But that same year General Muraviev dis- 
solved all the temperance societies. For political and economic 
reasons the Russian bureaucracy deliberately preferred to besot 
its subjects! The campaign of Bishop Valancius was resumed, 
however, in 1908 by the Blaivybe (Temperance), a society 
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founded by several priests of the diocese of Samogitia. The 
Society spread all over Lithuania and in 1913 it embraced 
48,000 members. 

The development of Catholic benefit and coéperative so- 
cieties is also a product of the spirit of initiative of the Lithu- 
anian clergy. The foundation of societies for codéperative 
purposes was forced upon the Lithuanians by the rural policy 
of the Russian Government and the Polonized landowners. 
The Russian Peasant Bank devoted large sums of money to 
dispossess the Lithuanian peasants of their land so as to be 
able to fill their places with Russian colonists. The Poles, in 
their turn, established a banking company at Warsaw to further 
the Polish rural colonization of Lithuania. To meet the 
danger threatening the vitality of their economic life, the 
Lithuanians formed in 1906 their first codperative society. 
The brothers Vailskaitis, through the foundation of a power- 
ful banking corporation, warded off the economic ruin of the 
Lithuanian peasantry. 

The calamities brought to Lithuania by the war, and the 
devastation of her towns and villages by both the Russian 
and German armies, have considerably augmented the duties 
and zeal of the Lithuanian clergy. Lithuanian priests are 
generally at the head of the sections of the Lithuanian Relief 
Fund Committee. In Switzerland, they have organized 
special committees to assist their starving and martyrized coun- 
trymen. In a letter addressed to Monsignor Constantine 
Olszevski, Canon of the Chapter of Samogitia, and Chairman 
of the Lithuanian Executive Commission of Relief for the 
Victims of the War, the Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, sent 
a sum of twenty thousand francs. He has also invited all 
the bishops throughout the world to take up a collection in all 
Catholic churches for the unfortunate Lithuanians. 

The Lithuanians are now struggling for national independ- 
ence. The general convention of Lithuanians, held at Berne, 
from 18 February to 3 March, 1919 declared that if the world 
war is a war for the freedom of the oppressed nations, Lithuania 
is entitled to complete national independence. They resolved 
that “ the unity of Lithuania and Poland, which was destroyed 
at the end of the eighteenth century, has actually and right- 
fully ceased to exist. The Lithuanian nation, desirous of 
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securing Polish independence along its ethnical boundaries, 
is none the less desirous of remaining the ruler of its own 
land, and protests against any attempt whatever to usurp 
Lithuanian rights in Lithuania.” 

The Lithuanians, Poles, and Ruthenians, have fought and 
bled in defence of their country and of their Catholic faith. 
In the period of their national distress they have turned their 
eyes toward Rome; they have found in their clergy the palla- 
dium of their national life; they have suffered the greatest 
sacrifices. The world war will have been fought in vain if 
Poland, Lithuania, and Ruthenia fail to rise up from cruel 
bondage to the freest national development. 

J. J. KAULAKIs. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A STUDY OF THE ARMS OF SAINT CHARLES BORROMEO. 


HAT many Catholic colleges and seminaries in the United 
States should be patronally dedicated to Saint Charles 
Borromeo is most natural; that more will be founded can 
safely be assumed; and that some of the older foundations 
have reached a stage of growth where rebuilding is necessary 
and a new fabric of beauty and dignity is possible, is a happy 
sign of the advancement of Catholic learning. Twice during 
the past two years I have been asked by architects to supply 
them with the coat-of-arms of Saint Charles which they wished 
to have serve in the expressive decoration of their buildings, 
and twice I have been commissioned to design collegiate and 
seminary arms that should embody some feature of the Saint’s 
heraldry. I have been interested to note that in each case the 
ecclesiastical authorities concerned had no accurate data; and 
it is therefore to supply this need and to aid other craftsmen 
that this study is printed. Painted in glass in the seminary’s 
chapel, embroidered on its vestments, carved on its stalls, and 
forming part of its corporate seal, the heraldry which the 
Saint himself used will add both beauty and historic interest 
to whatever it fittingly decorates. 
A priori, one would assume that the authentic arms of so 
important a noble as Borromeo, Count of Arona, of so high 
an ecclesiastic as the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, nephew 
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to the Pope, could be readily determined. As a matter of 
fact, however, the arms of Saint Charles are among the most 
difficult of heraldic problems that the amateur can set himself 
to untangle. At the outset, he will find that scarcely two au- 
thorities agree: I have in my collection eight distinct versions 
of the coat, and I daresay that with patience | could collect 
more. How, then, arrive at any sound conclusion in the 
matter? Let me explain some of the difficulties and point 
out the proper procedure by means of a case nearer at home. 
Some years hence an archeologist may have trouble in deter- 
mining the precise arms of the Cardinal Archbishop of Boston. 
Local architects frequently carve his arms on the cornerstones 
of new churches of his foundation, and these carvings do not 
always agree with one another. I have also seen in more than 
one local church His Eminence’s arms in windows, painted 
according to the artist’s fancy—which sometimes diverged in 
minor details and coloring from the official version. [ am in 
a position to know, because I myself, at His Eminence’s com- 
mand, painted the official version in the first place, and person- 
ally supervised the cutting of his heraldic seal as Ordinary 
when he succeeded to the Archbishopric. Now with differing 
versions of this coat permanently displayed in stone and glass 
throughout the jurisdiction, varying one from another some- 
times in color, sometimes in minor details of the charges, how 
can the future historian describe the coat with any degree of 
certainty? Simply by having recourse to some incontestably 
official version that was personally used by the Ordinary—and 
the least disputable one would certainly be the heraldic seal 
with which he authenticated his most important official acts. 
So in studying Saint Charles’s heraldry, we shall have to 
consider the different versions which represent what the several 
writers or engravers thought were his arms, and the reasons 
therefor, but we shall also have to check our details by a con- 
stant reference, if possible, to anything incontestably official 
that we can find. Fortunately in the great publication of 
the British Museum’s collection of seals,’ there is a description 
of Saint Charles Borromeo’s. This description, taken from a 


' Catalogue of Seals ... in the British Museum. By W. de Gray Birch. 
LL.D. London. Vol. VI (1900), no. 22147. 
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plaster cast, necessarily omits all indications of tinctures, as 
the engravers’ conventions for showing colors by means of 
“ hatching ’”’ did not exist at the time the seal was cut. Un- 
fortunately this seal is not reproduced among the illustrations 
of the book. 

As a point of departure, let us consider the version of Saint 
Charles’s arms given by Ciaconius,? Figure I. Although | 
shall reject practically every detail in the form it is given here, 


Fie. I. 


< 


it is worth considering if only because it is undoubtedly the 
source of many current versions, as this work is perhaps more 
widely known and consulted than any other of the period, of 
those which add heraldic cuts to the biographical notes. What- 
ever his merits as a biographer, Ciaconius was not an accom- 
plished herald; apart from the wretched draughtsmanship and 
technique of the woodcuts, he flounders in hopeless obscurity 
when a shield with any complications of “ quarterings ” is in- 
volved. Here we have a shield compounded of two distinct 
coats-of-arms combined by quarterings, with a third coat on an 
‘‘ inescutcheon "’; and above all this, “ in chief ’’ (i. e. the upper 
third of the whole), two emblematic compositions. The first 
and fourth quarters, below this “ chief ’’ (upper left and lower 
right to the spectator, but upper right—‘‘ dexter ’’"—and lower 


2 Vitae et Res Gestae Pontificum Romanorum. <A, Ciaconius. Rome, 1677. 
IIT, c. 891. 
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left—* sinister ’’—from the point of view of the bearer of the 
shield, the only one whom heraldry considers), are intended 
for a version of the arms of the Borromeo family of Milan; the 
second and third quarters (upper sinister and lower dexter) 
are equally intended for those of the Vitaliani of Padua. | 
shall take them in their heraldic order of precedence, not as 
they appear here, but as Saint Charles more logically arranged 
them on his seal. 

First we must determine the Vitaliani coat, because Saint 
Charles was by paternal blood descent actually a member of 
this family, and a Borromeo only through a distaff alliance 
and a subsequent change of name due to an adoption. The 
Vitaliani were a family of ancient Paduan gentry. A highly 
imaginative and, of course, wholly “ undocumented ” genealogy 
in my collection,* compiled obviously in the interests of the 
Borromei, gives the Vitaliani—and the Borromei as well—a 
common origin with the imperial house of Hohenstauffen, and 
derives them all from our old friends the Anicii,* in the person 
of one “Anicius Vitalianus, a nonnullis Rex Patavii dictus a 
Sancto Prosdocimo, Divi Petri Discipulo baptizatus”. The 
twelfth in descent from this Vitalianus was a certain “Anicius 
Iloannes—pulso Totila, defensa strenue urbe, Bonromani nomen 
meritur ad posteros transmisit, quod deinceps corruptius pro- 
latum Borromaeos signavit’’. Incidentally, Saint Charles is 
in the forty-sixth generation from the assumed founder of 
the family. However, the seriously documented history of the 
Vitaliani does not begin until some time in the thirteenth 
century, and during the next three centuries their arms, with 
which alone we are concerned, have apparently gone through 
many mutations. I have six versions of them other than as 
in the quartering shown by Ciaconius.*° This will surprise no 
one familiar with the vagaries of Italian heraldry, which prob- 
ably has always been the most shifting and flexible in the 
world, and, from the point of view of the student who is 
familiar only with English practice, the most maddening. 


8 Germania Topo- Chrono- Stemmato- Graphica. G. Bucelinus. II, Ulm, 
1662, p. 408. 
*V. EcciesiAsticaL Review, Aug. 1919, p. 158. 


5 Three may be found in: Cenni Sorici sulle Famiglie di Padova. Padua, 
1862. For a fourth, see Rietstap’s Armorial Général. 
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Certain features of the Vitaliani arms have been fairly con- 


stant, namely the colors blue or green and silver in a “ vairy ” 
. pattern, combined with either green or blue in diagonal stripes. 
2 The number of these stripes ranges from seven to five (another 
persistent flexibility in Italian heraldry with fields that are 
i, “paly”, “bendy” or “‘barry”’). However, the majority of ancient 


striped shields began their career, as the early painted rolls 
show, with an even number of stripes owing to the medieval 
delight in beginning a pattern with one tincture and ending it 
: with another, and a keen appreciation of the perspicuousness 
: ! and beauty of a brilliant ‘counterchange”. Therefore in 
“ appreciably striped shields, six is usually considered the nor- 
; mal number—or eight, and even ten (as in the arms of Saxony) 
e are used, whereas five and seven, etc., are regarded more as 
: variants, fortuitous or otherwise. Theoretically, then, six 

diagonals would be the best version of the Vitaliani arms— 


Fic. II. 


4 
, and they so appear on the Saint’s seal. I give the coat as I 
j believe Saint Charles quartered it, in Figure If. A technical 
¢ “blazon” would be: Bendy of six, vert and vair-counter- 
"5 changed (that is to say, the plain diagonals are green, the 
. | others are composed of panes of silver and blue as arranged 
Fe in the drawing). Dr. Birch, in the British Museum Catalogue, 
: unable of course, to name the tinctures, has it: ‘* Bendy vairé 
of six per bend countercharged’”’. This is an atrociously blind 
blazon and means, strictly, little or nothing. Only the expert 
student can comprehend the difficulty here—and I wish to 
‘is avoid needless technicalities. I can only say that my own 
= drawing fairly carries out the blazon that Dr. Birch was 


fumbling for; and I am happy to find my own “ translation ” 
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of it verified in part by the Rev. Dr. Santa Maria, who gives 
this quarter: * ‘‘ Bendy vair and vert”. Dr. Santa Maria 
makes his topmost diagonal of vair, while I make it of green, 
following the majority of engravings I have seen; but that is, 
in Italian usage, a detail that no two instructed heralds would 
quarrel very seriously over. Dr. Santa Maria also makes the 
vair of regularly alternating panes, but I make it “ counter- 
changed ”’ in part to meet the exigencies of the seal as blazoned 
by Dr. Birch, and, even more, to satisfy the medieval canon 
of perspicuousness; the vair when counterchanged shows in- 
finitely more distinctly against the green, and is far from an 
unusual medieval form. But here, again, the herald’s techni- 
calities in regard to vair are endless and most confusing to 
the layman. It will perhaps be enough to explain that “ vair” 
represents, with its conventionalized blue and silver-white 
panes, the sewn skins of a species of blue-grey and white fur 
(petit-gris and miniver) much affected by personages of rank 
in the Middle Ages as a mark of dignity. Incidentally, Cin- 
derella’s slippers were originally of this noble material, which, 
through an error in redaction, got confused with “ verre” and 
thus became transmuted into glass! 

We come now to the second and third quarters of the 
Vitaliani-Borromeo coat: the arms of the Borromeo family 
itself. Here we are on surer genealogical ground. The great 
work of Count Litta,’ compiled from authentic family docu- 
ments, derives the family of Borromeo di San Miniato from one 
Francesco, whose son Buonromeo, a justice in Florence about 
the year 1347, gave to the family its cognomen. From Buon- 
romeo’s brother Lazzaro, who died before 1370, descended in 
the second generation a Margherita, who married a Giacomo 
Vitaliano of Padua. Their son, Giacomo Vitaliano, was ad- 
opted by his maternal uncle, Giovanni Borromeo, who became 
a citizen of Milan in 1394, grew very rich, and died about 1438. 
This adopted Giacomo Vitaliano-Borromeo, the first “‘ Bor- 
romeo ’”’ ancestor of Saint Charles, led a very active political 
life and added many dignities to his patrimony, among them 
the countship of Arona, on Lake Maggiore, and various other 


® Rivista Araldica. Rome, Oct. 1917, p. 473- 
7 Famiglie Celebri Italiani. Conte Pompeo Litta. Milan. Vol. IV, 1837 
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lordships. Like the Vitaliani coat, that of the Borromei 
(Figure III) has been very flexible: so long as the field was 


Fic. III. 


composed of alternate red and green horizontal stripes crossed 
by a silver diagonal, it never seemed to matter much, in the 
usual Italian fashion, how many horizontals appeared, which 
color began the series—red or green, or in which direction the 
diagonal ran—as a bend dexter or a bend sinister. On his seal 
Saint Charles used the bend dexter; and by far the majority 
of examples which I have seen begin the horizontals with red 
at the top. As for the number of these horizontals, I have, 
again, blazons ranging from seven to five, but, for the same 
reasons which I adduced in the case of the Vitaliani coat, | 
have drawn six as best in accordance with medieval usage. 
Litta gives seven for the San Miniato family, but in the Paduan 
book,” where three illustrations of variations of Saint Charles’s 
branch are given, all three have six horizontals. 


Fic. IV. 


In Figure IV is shown how, owing to the Vitaliano- Borromeo 
marriage above detailed, the two coats were united by quarter- 


* Op. cit., note 5. 
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ing, and henceforth became a new and indivisible heraldic 
unicum—a “compound” coat. It should be noted that Saint 
Charles’s family, which we may now call the Milanese 
Vitaliani- Borromeo, or Borromeo de Arona, was only a cadet, 
adoptive branch of the greater family of Borromeo di San 
Miniato. The Arona branch showed this in its heraldry by 
correctly giving the really paternal Vitaliani arms precedence 
in their quarterings over the maternal and adoptive Borromeo 
insignia, an arrangement which Saint Charles’s seal scrupu- 
lously observes. 

We have next to consider the small “ inescutcheon”. In 
Ciaconius’s cut it is extremely puzzling: one would at first 
glance certainly take it for an ill-drawn mitre. It is really, 
however, intended to be a bridle-bit, a mors-de-cheval. Dr. 
Birch, in his description of the seal, is unable to make it out; 
but this is not surprising, as the impression of the whole com- 
plicated coat is scarcely more than an inch in height and but 
three-quarters of an inch in width. Fortunately I am able 
to give, in Figure V, a drawing of the arms of a Sicilian 


Fic. V. 


Borromeo family, presumably a branch of the Milanese, on 
which the bit alone is used.* It is of gold, with silver rein- 
strings, on a red field. There are a dozen and one ways of 
drawing this charge, just as there were endless varieties of 
the object itself in the middle ages: the Sicilian drawing 
represents certainly a most effective instrument of horse torture. 
In my subsequent drawings of it, from another accepted 
model, I have shown how it can readily be made to assume a 


* From the Sicilian heraldic MS. by Placidio Cottone, 1641, formerly is 
Lord Vernon’s collection, and now in my own. 
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form, of which a careless rendering might give rise to the 
mitre-like affair of Ciaconius’s. Figure VI shows how this 
coat, which was used as their sole arms by the Sicilian Bor- 


Fic. VI. 


romei, was placed as an inescutcheon on the compound coat 
of the Vitaliani-Borromei. Just what is its significance here? 
In the absence of detailed heraldico-genealogical data ex- 
plaining the date, cause, or purpose of the assumption, one 
can arrive at an explanation only through reasoning by 
heraldic analogy. In my opinion this shield is the coat of 
one of the several lordships held by the family, or more prob- 
ably, the insignia of some office held or claimed by them, as a 
Mastership of the Horse to one of the surrounding sovereign 
princes, or a Wardenship of the Marches, or some similar 
charge. As in the shields of the great officers and “ electors ” 
of the Empire, the arms of such a lordship, office, function, or 
claim, were constantly placed on continental shields in this 
position, the significance of which should not be confused with 
the comparatively modern English “ inescutcheon of pretence”’. 
And the “ charge ”’ itself, the bridle-bit, has its analogies even 
in old British usage. For example, the Johnstons of Annan- 
dale, who were Lords-Warden of the Marches in Scotland, 
expressed their office by means of a winged spur—used, how- 
ever, as acrest. The Fitz Walters on becoming Chief Butler, 
in Ireland, assumed in addition to the family arms a coat 
bearing three covered cups, and later adopted “ Butler” as 
their cognomen. The two coats were at times combined by 
quartering; subsequently various Butlers dropped the Fitz- 
Walter bearings and used the covered cups alone; and thus 
what had originally been “arms of office” became in time 
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simple family arms. [ adduce this case because by analogy 
it perfectly explains, to me at least, how the Sicilian family 
could bear a coat which, having no relation to the earliest 
Borromean heraldry, nevertheless appears on an inescutcheon 
in the arms of the Milanese family. The only other family 
in Italy, so far as I can discover, which used this mors-de- 
cheval, and then only as one among several charges on its 
arms, is that of Somaglia; and Corona, daughter of the 
original Vitaliano- Borromeo, married a Conte della Somaglia. 
Whatever its origin or significance, it is clearly not, as Dr. 
Santa Maria states, an impresa device, and added, like the 
supposed accretions of the Unicorn, “ Humilitas’’, etc., by 
Saint Charles himself. 

There now enters into the seal an enrichment which does 
not appear in Ciaconius, namely, two “ grand quarters” of the 
Medici arms, borne by Saint Charles and constantly given as 
part of his heraldry by authorities more careful than Ciaconius. 
In Figure VII I give the arms of the great Florentine house 


Fic. VII. 


of Medici in their original form: six red discs or balls on a 
gold field. No modern heraldic archeologist would for a 
moment hesitate to explain this coat as a perfectly clear example 
of allusive arms, or armes parlantes (“ canting” arms is the 
usual English term, which uses the word in its older sense). 
The original bearer of the cognomen was either a medicus 
or had gained the style as a nickname, and the balls are, in 
view of the name, equally obviously intended to represent 
the huge boluses or pills with which the medieval physician 
plied his profession. Furthermore, the family always invoked 
the physicians Saints Cosmo and Damian as its peculiar patrons. 
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The arms are as clearly “ occupational’ and allusive in their 
origin as are the three covered cups of the Butlers.'" But the 
Medici, who emerge into recorded history only in the thir- 
teenth century as Florentine gentry of the second rank, even- 
tually became too important, as sovereign dukes, for the 
courtier-like heralds to be content with a legend that should 
account for the arms on any but the most splendid terms. The 
genealogists, therefore, invented as protagonist, a lrench 
Knight, Evrard de Medicis, Chamberlain to the [Emperor 
Charlemagne, who, journeying into Italy, vanquished in single 
combat the giant Mugel, a cruel oppressor of the Florentines."’ 
The weapon of this monster was a mace graced with iron balls 
chained to its business end. Six of these, now covered with 
blood, the hero promptly placed, at Charlemagne’s command, 
on his golden shield in perpetual celebration of his victory— 
oblivious of the fact that he was thus antedating the rise of 
personal heraldry in Europe by some three centuries or more. 
(Before leaving the subject of legends, it may be well to 
demolish the persistent error that the modern pawnbroker’s 
sign is derived from the Medici arms. On the contrary, the 
medieval pawnbrokers chose Saint Nicholas of Myra as their 
patron ; and their sign is from the shield attributed to that saint, 
which bears, on blue, three golden balls, representing the purses 
of gold with which he dowered three poor maidens, saving 
them from shame.) By 1465 the Medici had reached a posi- 
tion of such importance and splendor that Louis XI of France 
felt moved to grant to the Duke Piero the privilege of adding 
the royal insignia of France to his shield as an “‘ augmenta- 
tion’ of honor. The method by which this was done is shown 
in Figure VIII. The red balls by this time had come to be 
arranged differently (“in orle’’), as shown; for the top one, 
was substituted a larger 6lue disc on which the gold fleurs- 
de-lis, three in number, were displayed, one above two. 

With this Medici Coat as a quartering, Saint Charles's 
heraldry completes itself. He added it to his paternal shield 
(Figure VI) in right of his mother, Margherita dei Medici, 


18 For a discussion of this type of shield, see Ecct. Review, Aug. 1915, p. 


134 
13 La Vraye et Parfaite Science des Armoiries. P. Palliot. Paris, 1664, p. 
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sister of Pope Pius IV. In virtue of the Pontificate of Pius, 
these Medici bearings had now become “ sovereign arms” of 
the highest rank, and therefore, by a still operative rule, they 
had, even though maternal, to be given precedence over all 
other quarterings: and so we find them on Saint Charles’s seal, 


Fic. VIII. 


with a scrupulous correctness of heraldic etiquette, in the first 
and fourth grand-quarters of the completed ‘ achievement ”’. 
The Medici bearings here are not at all “ arms of patronage”’, 
as Dr. Santa Maria calls them, but definite quarterings of de- 
scent. Their use, however, by Pius IV and the Milanese 
family of Medici is somewhat open to question. No ancestor 
common to both the Florentine Dukes and the hitherto less im- 
portant Milanese house has yet been discovered. And there 
were other Medici families in Italy who laid no claims to con- 
sanguinity with the Tuscan princes. In short, the name was 
not an uncommon one: there were plenty of “ medicoes ”’ scat- 
tered about in medieval Italy who might naturally, when 
family names began to be adopted and transmitted, have passed 
on this verbal label as a cognomen to their descendants. The 
Scots have a proverb: “ Not every Stewart is sib to the King,” 
—for many nobles besides the king had stewards, just as in 
Ireland there were bottelers other than the King’s. Yet it is 
hard to find a modern Stewart or Butler who does not believe 
in his descent from the original Fitz Alan or Fitz Walter; and 
not infrequently, especially among prosperous Americans, they 
ingenuously assert this in their assumed heraldry. The temper 
of fifteenth and sixteenth century Italy was no different in this 
respect. Pius IV was born in 1499, and we find his family 
in Milan, without a provable connexion, using the arms of the 
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greater family of Florence. But two different families of 
Medici may well bear boluses on their shields without a desper- 
ate infringement on each other’s rights! However, the ap- 
propriation by the Milanese house of the French heraldic aug- 
mentation granted to the Florentines is a more questionable 
matter. Whatever vague early tradition may seem to have jus- 
tified a coat common to the two families, yet between the date 
of Louis XI’s grant, 1465, and the birth of Pius IV in 1499, 
there is demonstrably no intervening relationship whatever 
that would lead to the transmission of Duke Piero’s heraldic 
honors to Giovanni Angelo dei Medici of Milan. Neverthe- 
less, Pius IV displayed the fleurs-de-lis on his arms, with all 
their lofty genealogical implications; and the great Florentine 
dukes, probably not averse to having so powerful a new cadet 
as the reigning Pope, let the matter pass, and the hitherto vague 
assimilation of the two families became, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a more generally accepted fact than it is to-day. It 
certainly was accepted by Saint Charles, who simply took the 
arms of his mother, the Countess of Arona, as he found them 
and displayed them on his own inherited shield with a puncti- 
lious propriety of “ marshalling’, or arrangement, keeping, of 
course, the inescutcheon of Figure VI in the centre (en caur) 
of the new compound, just as it had been in the centre of the 
earlier one. 

We have at last, in Figure IX, arrived at the Saint’s com- 
pleted heraldry. And now, perhaps, the attentive reader can, 
from this complicated coat, understand the force of the ac- 
cepted dictum of Planché, one of the best equipped of nineteenth 
century heralds, on coats-of-arms in general: “In their 
assumption the object of the assumer was not, as it has been 
so generally asserted and believed, to record any achievement 
or to symbolize any virtue or qualification, but simply to dis- 
tinguish their persons and properties; to display their preten- 
sions to certain honors or estates; attest their alliances or 
acknowledge their feudal tenures.”’ 

The medieval armigeri, and the instructed ones of the Renais- 
sance, made few of the exaggerated ‘“ sentimental ”’ and “ sym- 


12 The Pursuivant of Arms. J. R. Planché, Somerset Herald. London [Fd. 
1873], p. 283. 
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bolical " demands of more modern and corrupted heraldic 
practitioners. The underlying, intensely practical purpose of 


Fic, IX. 
Sr. CHARLES BORROMEO, CARD. ABP. OF MILAN—4 Nov. 1584. 


heraldry was identification: the means by which this purpose 
was fulfilled were frequently arbitrary, usually simple, and al- 
ways conventional. But with the many minor elegances of the 
Renaissance there sprang up the impresa, to gratify the rapidly 
growing taste for expressive allegorical symbolism. The early 
imprese were little badge-like affairs, but by the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Italy, where they became immoderately fashionable, 
they had developed into highly elaborate and very elegantly 
executed little designs (most frequently engraved), often 
charmingly framed, of emblematical subjects which were sup- 
posed to have some intensely personal significance to their 
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owners. The subjects ranged from classical mythology to 
modern hagiology, from celestial phenomena to terrestrial 
flora and fauna, with a predominant passion for landscape and 
marine accompaniments. The well equipped dilettante often 
had many of these im prese, expressive of his varying moods: he 
sealed his correspondence with them, had them painted on his 
cherished “ bibelots”’, used them as the verso of medals and 
coins which he caused to be struck from time to time. Not 
only every secular prince of the period indulged in this fash- 
ionable intellectual and esthetic craze, but nearly every high 
ecclesiastic as well. Ona xummus castrensis of Paul III ** you 
will find an allegorical impresa showing Ganymede with the 
eagle-Jove watering a plant of lilies; Alexander Cardinal 
Farnese, on a similar coin of 1546, shows a terminal-god on the 
shore of a lake or sea being shot at by an arrow. Maffeo 
Cardinal Barberini “ had sixteen different tmprese ascribed 
to him. One could multiply examples indefinitely, without 
profit. The point is that in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, these imprese were not confused by their owners with 
their personal heraldry : they were the expression of a different 
need in a different art. Unfortunately, by the seventeenth 
century their rapid spread and vulgarization had succeeded, 
by a confusion of ideas and practice, in hopelessly corrupting 
heraldry itself, and thus to the at first harmless impresa we owe, 
more than to any other single influence, the modern degrada- 
tion of heraldic art. For example, the landscapes which still 
persist on a few episcopal shields might be, if differently 
framed, perhaps acceptable zmprese, but they may be called 
“heraldry ” only through the courtesy of a now long estab- 
lished abuse. 

Saint Charles Borromeo had at least five imprese, and the 
unicorn and the “ Humilitas’’, drawn on his shield in Ciaconius 
(Figure I), are simply two of them misplaced there. They do 
not appear on his heraldic seal, and I, for one, am convinced 
that a personage of his social training and scholarship would 
not, alone among his contemporaries, commit this heraldic 
solecism—whatever subsequent Borromei may have seen fit to 


13 Sylloge Numismatum Elegantiorum. J. J. Luckius. Strasbourg, 1620 
14 Theatro d’Imprese. G. Ferro. Venice, 1623. 
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add to their later and, eventually, grotesquely complicated 
arms, in honor of the family Saint. I give in Figures X and 
XI these two impresa-devices in simple outline. Giovanni 


Fic. X. Fic. XI. 


Ferro ** and others '* credit Saint Charles also with an zmpresa 
of a stag, covered with small serpents (sins), rushing to a 
fountain, with the motto “ Una Salus”; and a fourth showing 
a starry sky, the milky way in its midst, and the motto 
“ Monstrat Iter”. Ciaconius™ contributes a fifth; an altar 
with a lamb above it, and the legend “ Sola gaudet humilitate 
Deus”. 

Now why has Ciaconius picked two out of these five zmprese 
and placed them on Saint Charles’s shield? Primarily, I think, 
because he wished his engraver to get into a single cut all that 
he could, regardless of logic. Saint Charles’s insignia are not 
a unique case of this eccentric procedure on his part: for ex- 
ample, he gives on a single shield for Pope Paschal I two 
designs ‘‘ impaled ’’—at dexter the Pope’s monogram as dis- 
played in the Church of St. Praxed, and at sinister his insignia 
gentilitia—merely so that you can “ take your pick”. And as 
he does this in several other cases, we may conclude that his 
peculiar system of “ marshalling” is chiefly one of space- 
convenience. But the Saint’s simple little impresa of the 
crowned ‘“ Humilitas’’ made a naturally great appeal to his 
devotees ; it appears on his epitaph, and was crowded into his 
heraldry by most subsequent writers. Ruscelli,** however, writ- 


15 Ferro, op. cit., pp. 204 and 220. 

18 Te Imprese Illustri. J. Ruscelli. Venice. 1572. 
17 Ciaconius, op. cit., IIT, c. 904. 

18 Ruscelli, op. cit., p. 46. 
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ing in 1572, marshals Medici, Vitalian-Borromeo, and the in- 
escutcheon as I do in Figure IX, but adds to the second and 
third grand-quarters a ‘chief’: over Vitaliani is a crown 
turned upside-down and over Borromeo a crown normally 
placed—a most curious bit of genealogical symbolism. but the 
crowned ‘‘ Humilitas ”’ persists on modern versions of the arms. 
Dr. Santa Maria writes: ** “ Gli autori della Vita di S. Carlo 
Borromeo, Card. Arcivescovo di Milano, diconi ch’egli abbia 
domandato e ottenuto dal R. Pontefice di far uso del solo 
Humilitas entro lo scudo, escludendo gli altri quarti; ma non 
ho documenti ufficiali.”’ 

Personally, I think one would have to hunt long for the 
“documenti ufficiali”. It was no more then than it is now 
a matter for which a prelate would have to seek papal per- 
mission; and there was no legal reason at all why Saint 
Charles should not use his Humilitas presa, or any other 
of the five, even in sealing his documents. The Pope himself 
does not use an heraldic seal, but, in the familiar ‘‘ seal of the 
Fisherman ’’, an impresa design. Instructed heraldic students 
have not yet begun to realize the highly important influence of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century imprese on the development 
of heraldry; and the uninstructed have simply confused the 
two arts and gone on the assumption that they were one and 
thesame. The comment of a distinguished French ecclesiastic, 
in a letter to me which I translate, will better phrase my view 
of Dr. Santa Maria’s note than my own words safely could: 
“It adds nothing, and simply confirms what one has read one- 
self in the lives of the Saint. The pious authors know prac- 
tically nothing of heraldry: to them it is always a mark of 
vanity and, consequently for a saint to throw it aside or to use 
it restrictedly seems to them always an act of laudable humility. 
And this, of course, becomes all the more notable in the case of 
Saint Charles because of his employment of the very word 
Humilitas! Pious stupidity! quamdiu te partiar?”’ 

Dr. Santa Maria, I may add, in his final blazon gives Saint 
Charles’s heraldry, with all the quarterings, Medici certainly 
included, but adds the two imprese given by Ciaconius, and 
calls the inescutcheon an impresa device. I do not regard the 


18 Rivista Araldica, Oct. 1918, p. 384. 
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inescutcheon as an impresa, for reasons already adduced, and 
necessarily omit the unicorn and the crowned “ Humilitas ” 
because they do not appear on the Saint's heraldic seal, which 
was a very different affair from his five imprese. I am not, 
in the shield which I finally present, endeavoring to further 
any personal “ opinion” or version of my own: | am merely 
conscientiously attempting to display and analyze an incon- 
testably authentic version which the Saint himself has actually 
left us on his seal. I can only say that in using the shield of 
Figure |X for its patron,*’ a seminary or college will have be- 
hind it at least the justification of Saint Charles’ personal, 
official use of the same; and that until a similar justification for 
other versions is demonstrated by definite proofs (Dr. Santa 
Maria, like the majority of modern amateurs, cites absolutely 
no authorities), this is the only version one may safely use. 

I, for one, should welcome, in THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
or elsewhere, a reasonably ‘ documented” exposition of any 
other version of Saint Charles’s arms that can claim an equal 
validity with the seal noted in the British Museum Catalogue, 
which, according to its printed description, has engraved on its 
rim the formal inscription: CaroLus: S: R- Carvin: 
BORROMEUS ”’. 

PIERRE DE CHAIGNON LA ROSE. 


THE ESOUTOHEON OF 8ST. CHARLES BORROMEO. 
(A Criticism.) 


Mr. Pierre de Chaignon la Rose in the foregoing article 
proposes definitely to answer a mooted question concerning 
the official coat of arms used by St. Charles Borromeo as 
Archbishop of Milan. The subject is, as he points out, of 
considerable importance to the many who, holding St, Charles 
to be a model of priestly and episcopal conduct, adopt his 
shield as a symbol of noble aspiration and achievement in the 
clerical life. 

The Borromeo family traces its title of nobility to the “ Bonus 
Romanus ”’ granted to one Vitalianus under the reign of the 


2° It should xo/, however, be used by a seminary or college as its own cor 
porate arms: the heraldic implication of such a use would be that the Saint. 
himself, personally founded the institution. 
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emperor Justinian. Its traditional escutcheon in the sixteenth 
century notes many connexions with families of gentle birth 
not only in Italy (Visconti) but also in Germany (Suabia- 
Brandenbourg) and Spain (Somaglia) and Sicily. In 1530 
Count Gilbert I] Borromeo married a Milanese lady, Mar- 
guerita de Medici. When, some twenty years later, Giovanni 
Angelo Medici, her brother, became Pope, a claim of relation- 
ship between the Medici of Milan and the powerful Florentine 
branch of the same name was established. The latter had 
given Leo X to the Roman Pontificate about fifty years earlier, 
and Louis XI of France had honored the Florentine house by 
allowing the fleur de lis to be added on one of the boluses 
emblazoned upon their shield. There were several families of 
the name of Medici, whose original connexion with the same 
ancestor was doubtful, and historians of the subsequent age 
held that it was the glamor of an influential Pontificate which 
caused the Florentine Medici to acknowledge the Milanese 
family, all the more because it meant a new alliance, through 
Marguerita de Medici, with the noble ancestry of the 
Borromeos.’ 

The point in discussion however is not whether there was 
any earlier connexion, but whether, in view of the fact that 
such an affiliation was made with Giovanni Medici, the new 
pope and uncle of St. Charles, the latter adopted, like Pius 
IV, the Florentine Medici arms. In other words: how far 
did St. Charles enter upon this public recognition of a family 
connexion with the Florentine Medici, by adopting their im- 
palement? Such adoption, if proved, would render nugatory 
the use of the crowned ‘“‘ Humilitas”’ which a universal tradi- 
tion has assigned to the Saint and which was part of the 
Borromean family escutcheon. 

Mr. Chaignon la Rose argues in favor of the Florentine 
design and rests his contention on the evidence of a plaster 
impression of a seal described in the catalogue of the British 
Museum. 


1 Filippo Argellati, in his Bibliot degli scritt. Milanesi (11, p. 2017; cf. 
Moroni, Dizion., art. Medici), demonstrates that there was an actual relation- 
ship between the Medici of Florence and those of Padua and Milan; but that 
it had become extinct during a period of civil war which exiled the latter 
from Italy. 
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The question is one of historical rather than of heraldic 
accuracy ; for if the Saint had actually followed the require- 
ments of heraldic convention allowing him the use of the arms 
of the Florentine Medici which his uncle the reigning Pope 
affected, he would, no doubt, have chosen Mr. Chaignon la 
Rose’s exquisite achievement. Did he do so? And is the 
traditional crowned “ Humilitas”, as Mr. Chaignon la Rose 
suggests, a mere impresa misplaced in the arms by one of his 
biographers, and copied by subsequent writers and the descend- 
ants of the Borromeo family? 

What the coat of arms of the Borromeo family actually was 
in the Saint’s lifetime we have from the pen of St. Charles 
himself. He gives sufficiently accurate details to assure us 
that the crowned “ Humilitas ”’ was an integral part of it, and 
not a fanciful design like a bookmark or an impresa. This 
evidence is found in a letter preserved in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan* which St. Charles himself had written 
to Guido Borromeo. The letter is dated from Lodi shortly 
after Charles had left Milan for Rome whither the election of 
his uncle as Pope had called him. In this letter he gives certain 
instructions to his cousin to whom the affairs of the Borromean 
household had been confided in his own absence. The gist of 
these instructions is that Count Guido is to have made at once 
a copy of the Borromean escutcheon to be sent after him by 
messenger to Rome. The abbé Sylvain, who personally exam- 
ined the letters in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, translates 
it as follows: 


Je vous envoie cette lettre afin que vous fassiez peindre de suite, 
sur un cartouche, bien distinctement, toutes les armes des Borromées ; 
c’est a dire le mors, l’humilité, la licorne et le chameau qui compo- 
sent le blason des Vitaliens et les bussole des Borromées. Vous les 
ferez produire avec leur couleurs respectives et bien faites. Dans le 
cas ot elles ne pourraient prétes pour le départ de Jean Pierre, qui 
accompagnera Serbellione, vous les ferez expédier. . 


The arms here mentioned were, as has been said, owing to 
the marriage connexions of the family for many generations, 
quite complicated. The accompanying sketch is intended 


* Coll. Bibl. Ambros. MS. “R”, 183. 
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merely to indicate these connexions at the time of St. Charles, 
without pretension to heraldic nicety. It will give the reader 
some idea of what Charles wanted or needed as a recognized 
part of the furnishing of a nobleman who was to take up his 
residence at the court of Rome. What we are here chiefly con- 
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cerned with is the mention of the crowned “ Humilitas " and, 
of course, the absence of any indication of the Florentine con- 
nexion represented by the Medici “ balls ”. 

That the ‘“‘ Humilitas ’’ was an integral part of the Borromean 
(Vitaliani) arms needs hardly any demonstration. Ripamonti, 
who describes the blazon of the Borromeos, traces it back to 
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Frederic Barbarossa, who took it for his standard in making 
his submission to Alexander III as an atonement for the 
previous assault upon the patrimony of Peter—‘‘Ad Romani 
Belli Piaculum”. It occurs in all the numerous connexions 
of the Borromean arms, and is therefore much more than an 
impresa adopted by the Saint as a personal device “ misplaced ” 
in the Borromean shield and added by later members of the 
family “ in honor of the family Saint ”’. 


Fic. I] 
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Did the Milanese branch of the Medici recognize this 
crowned “ Humilitas of the Borromean family after the mar- 
riage of Countess Marguerita de Medici to Gilbert Borromeo * 
Among the precious relics of the Borromean family, jealously 
preserved at Arona, there is a costly bit of embroidery re- 
garded as the work of Countess Marguerita, the mother of 
St. Charles. It reproduces the crowned “ Humilitas " together 
with the serpent vorant of the Visconti and the mors de cheval 
ef the Somaglia connexion, both of which families were then 
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represented among the Milanese nobility. A copy of this 
heraldic testimony may be found in the Note e Discussioni 
published by the Scuola Cattolica at Milan in 1910, on the oc- 
casion of the tercentenary celebrations of the canonization of 
our Saint. The noteworthy part here is that, whilst the 
escutcheon reproduces the “ Humilitas ’’ achievement, there is 
no reference in the shield to the Florentine Milanese Medici 
arms. The reason for this omission is simple enough. Mar- 
guerita Medici, the Countess Borromeo, died before her brother 
was elected Pope, and hence there was no thought of any affi- 
liation with the Florentine branch of the Medici who used 
the “ balls ”’. 

With these armorial bearings agrees the account of Ciaconius 
which Mr. Chaignon la Rose excludes as evidence when he 
writes that “ whatever his merit as a biographer, he was not 
an accomplished herald’. But the important question is: 
could and did Ciaconius know what arms St. Charles actually 
bore on his official escutcheon? Mr. Chaignon la Rose quotes 
and reproduces the arms given in the Vitae et Res Gestae 
Summorum Pontificum et S. R. E. Cardinalium by the great 
Dominican historian. The edition to which he refers is that 
of Oldoini, published in 1677. This might give the impression 
that Ciaconius or Alfons Chacon, O.P., as he is otherwise 
known, was somewhat removed from the scene about which 
he writes and took his information on hearsay or at second 
hand. As a matter of fact there are two earlier editions of 
the work, and Ciaconius knew the Saint intimately. They 
were of almost the same age, and although Friar Chacon out- 
lived Charles by seventeen years, during which he wrote his 
Vitae, he was in excellent position to know what arms the 
Archbishop of Milan used. St. Charles was fortunate in hav- 
ing several of his biographers among the members of his im- 
mediate and official household, which, owing to the large 
extent of his diocese and the ecclesiastical interests confided to 
him by the Pope, was composed of a numerous body of capable 
men whom he had selected for their learning and devotedness. 
Witnessing daily the heroic sanctity of their master, they ob- 
served his life in every detail; and if there is any doubt about 
the escutcheon used by Charles, it is not due to want of oppor- 
tunity to know what he did and used. The doubt is due rather 
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to the disposition of the Saint who, whilst he scrupulously re- 
spected the requirements of his position in his intercourse with 
ecclesiastics and the nobility, laid little or no stress upon the 
display of the tokens of family descent at home, at least during 
the later years of his life as Archbishop. This fact is em- 
phasized quite clearly in his instructions to his clergy and 
people. Thus he writes: “ Cum homines consueverint majorum 
nomina familiis dare, contrarium servat Spiritus Sancti scriba. 

. . Per haec cupiunt nunc saeculi homines agnosci et hisce 
sese titulis jactant.’”’* In like manner he is singularly fond 
of extolling the “ Humilitas ’’ which overtops the arms of his 
family. Speaking of the steps or degrees by which the high- 
est sanctity is attained on earth, he replies ‘ Quis primus? 
Humilitas. Quis secundus? Humilitas. Quis tertius? Humi- 
litas. Qui omnes? Humilitas, Humilitas, filii, etsi millies 
interrogaveritis millies Humilitatem audietis.””* Now, Cia- 
conius knew, undoubtedly, what the official seal or coat-of- 
arms used by the Saint was. Is it likely that he would draw 
on his imagination when describing a matter which, being 
known to many others besides him, would necessarily challenge 
adverse criticism ? 

Of the early historians of the Saint there were at least three 
who knew him intimately. Two who had lived in his own 
house, wrote after his death. They assure us that he had 
asked the Sovereign Pontiff to permit him the use of the 
simple ‘“‘ Humilitas”’ for his archiepiscopal escutcheon. Mr. 
Chaignon la Rose mentions this fact, but thinks that it is to be 
discredited, because “it was no more then thaa it is now a 
matter for which a prelate would have to seek papal permis- 
sion”’. But, surely, the Pope’s own adoption of the Florentine 
Medici crest as the official arms of his family would call for 
some apology from his nephew, who had occupied a prominent 
place at the papal court, if he desired to deviate from a choice 
by the then actual head of his mother’s family. To use a 
separate shield might easily be construed into a rebuke on the 
part of a younger member, when we bear in mind that the 
Florentine Medici, despite the splendor of their political 


* Serm. 18 Mart. 1584. 
*Serm. 15 Aug. 1583. 
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achievements, were not wholly free from the very charges ot 
nepotism and some darker stains of recent date, against which 
St. Charles had set his face as a reformer in the Council of 
Trent. It is then wholly in keeping with the position of 
Charles that, while he must have disliked the adoption of the 
Florentine Medici arms which his mother had ignored, he 
should seek an outlet from the new usage adopted by his uncle. 
And it is entirely in harmony with the character of this Saint 
as we know it from his life that he should wish to emphasize 
the spiritual achievement so dear to his heart, for which his 
ancestral coat-of-arms offered an admirable occasion, by choos- 
ing the crowned “ Humilitas”’ of the Borromeos. If there is 
no official document, apart from the statement of those authori- 
ties who were in a position to know, and whom we cannot 
imagine to have invented such a thing, it is simply because 
there was no need or desire of any official concession in such a 
delicate matter. The nephew might easily put his request by 
word of mouth. Indeed under the circumstances it would have 
been unwise on the part of St. Charles to make much of a 
departure from pontifical and court usage, even though he 
knew that there was no danger of wounding the sensitiveness 
of Pius IV, who understood his relative’s motives, and no 
doubt heartily sanctioned them, notwithstanding that at the start 
of his pontificate he had deemed it wise, in view of the great 
influence for good that might be derived from closer connexion 
with the powerful Florentine Medici, to adopt their device 
So, too, thought Pius V, the successor of Giovanni de Medici, 
when he solemnly crowned Cosimo of Florence as Duke of 
Tuscany. 

We have, then, ample assurance that the constant tradition 
which assigns to St. Charles as Archbishop of Milan the 
crowned ‘“ Humilitas’’ as his official coat-of-arms, is well 
founded in the Saint’s own desire, as in that of his mother, 
and in the opinion of those who lived with him during his 
official and private life at Milan. 

But what of the seal in the British Museum which Mr 
Chaignon la Rose so ingeniously explains as part of the evi- 
dence that St. Charles used as his official coat-of-arms, not the 
“ Humilitas ” of the Borromeos, but the mors-de-cheval of the 
Somaglias, with the vairy pattern of the Vitaliani, and the 
six boluses of the Florentine Medici ? 
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Assuming the accuracy of the description of this seal—a 
slight doubt of. which is suggested by the fact that it is a 
plaster cast of very small dimensions (an inch by three-quarters 
of an inch), so that Dr. Birch was unable to make out the 
central bridle bit which to one familiar with the Borromean 
heraldry should present no difficulty—we do not see how the 
existence of such a cast can prove the actual use of it as 
a seal. There ought to be at least some stamped impression 
of it in wax or other substance, seeing that it is claimed to be 
a seal used by a personage who had innumerable opportuni- 
ties of employing it in his official and private documentary cor- 
respondence. We are not informed that any specimen of the 
seals exists. There is the cardinalitial watermark in some 
of the official and private letters signed by St. Charles which 
we have seen, and which authenticates them beyond doubt. 
But we have nowhere encountered a seal with the bolus descrip- 
tion. Apparently the Saint avoided the use of armorial de- 
vices in the official stamping of his letters, probably because, 
as we indicated above, he did not wish to draw attention to the 
fact that he had failed to adopt the Pope’s Medici arms. That 
would be quite a sufficient reason, so long as there was some 
other mark to authenticate the official character of his letters. 
It is surely a most extraordinary circumstance that with so 
prominent a noble ecclesiastic there should be no official re- 
production of an authenticated coat-of-arms except a plaster 
cast of a small seal, whereas all Lombardy reproduced, during 
his lifetime and after, the well known “‘ Humilitas ”’ as the arch- 
bishop’s armorial device. It is quite conceivable that a plaster 
cast such as the British Museum possesses, might have been 
made, as a suggestion for the official seal of the Archbishop, 
after the Pope, his uncle, had declared his preference for the 
Florentine allegiance; but the important fact that St. Charles 
approved and adopted it needs still to be shown. 

The reader may ask why, if this is our view, supported by 
good historical evidence, do we publish Mr. Chaignon la Rose’s 
paper? We took occasion to lay our objections before Mr. 
Chaignon la Rose. He thought, nevertheless, that it would 
be well to ventilate the question on its merits; and therefore 
suggested as welcome any reasonably sustained criticism that 
might be made of his view. We have no intimate knowledge 
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of heraldry. Nor have we seen Dr, Santa Maria’s article in the 
Rivista Cattolica to which Mr. Chaignon la Rose makes refer- 
ence. But the historical data which we have given seem to be 
wholly conclusive unless some new knowledge on the subject 
were brought to light. We confess too that we should be loath 
to see the ancient symbol, the crowned Humilitas, of St. Charles 
replaced by the form borrowed from the great commercial and 
political scions of the Florentine Medici with whose aims and 
standards of nobility our Saint had but little sympathy. 
THE Epiror. 


THE TAOCTIOS OF SAINT PAUL. 
ILBERT CHESTERTON says somewhere that “ man is 


a misshapen monster with his feet set forward and his 
face turned back . . . who can make the future luxuriant and 
gigantic as long as he is thinking about the past”. There is 
a deal of truth in Mr. Chesterton’s observation, especially in 
the latter part of it. Man can make the future luxuriant and 
gigantic as long as he is thinking about the past. 

This Chesterton rendition of an old truth is our partial ex- 
cuse for attempting even a quantitative addition to the already 
very large Pauline libraries. The growing need of Pauline 
tactics in these “ reconstruction’ times furnishes the rest of 
our excuse. In any case, the freshness of Paul’s appeal never 
stales; the strength of his leadership for Christ is still com- 
pelling. And so it will not be amiss to study him for a little 
in one phase of his leadership—in the matter of his tactics. 

Saint Paul was a strong man. There was no half-way-ness 
in his make-up. He was a Roman and “ proud of it”. He 
was a citizen of Tarsus and he called it “ no mean city”. He 
was a zealot Pharisee among zealot Pharisees and the flam- 
ing strength of his sincerity made him a furnace of bitterness 
in his persecution of the first Christians. As a Christian, he 
lost none of his virility. He was a leader for Christ, and 
storms and buffetings and shipwrecks and perils could not 
damp his zeal. He was a follower of Christ in no apologetic 
mood. Rather was he a fighter of battles for Christ; a strong 
man, fighting a strong man’s battle, with a strong man’s tactics. 
And he needed to be and to do just that. 
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For he had arrayed against him a universality of opposi- 
tions that did not augur well for favorable outcome. There 
was little possibility for success, humanly speaking, when he 
undertook his task of Christianizing the Gentile world. Rather 
was there seeming surety of failure. The spark that set ablaze 
a world seemed doomed to extinction. 

But the blackness of the prospect did not frighten Paul. He 
was strong, and his strength ‘‘ was in Christ Jesus”. Opposi- 
tion from within the Church and scorn and hatred from with- 
out were only so many obstacles to be overcome, so many 
fortresses to be stormed, so many battles to be fought. 

How he stormed those fortresses and fought those battles— 
especially in dealing with his Jewish enemies—are common- 
places of history. How fearlessly he went into the Jewish 
synagogues in each city, knowing well the opposition that 
would meet him there; how he fought the Judaizers and their 
Judaizing there; how he used as his weapons the Judaizers’ 
own sacred books and texts—all this need not be recorded 
here. The justification in all this for describing him as a 
stormer of fortresses is sufficiently obvious. A stormer of 
fortresses, with recognized sources of Truth for his armament 
—believer in directness of attack. His summary dealing with 
Elymas at Paphos; his withstanding of Peter to his face; his 
answer to the High Priest before the Sanhedrim; his bold 
stroke before that same Council; injunction after injunction 
in his Epistles, all these exemplify the direct aggressiveness 
of his tactics as a soldier for Christ. Of course, there were 
times when strategy modified his style of tactics; but, in the 
main, that style was seldom other than direct. Paul was 
Napoleonic in his dislike of retreat. 

There was the incident in the Temple, after his arrest, 
when he dared to preach Christ to a crowd so hostile that they 
wanted to take his life. The scene has an element of grandeur 
in it. A man, weak and aged prematurely from months of 
hardship, and years of spending and being spent for Christ. 
Rome’s centurions around him. A mob before him opposed 
to him with all the fanaticism of which the Oriental is capable, 
and he dares to make to that Christ-hating crowd his con- 
fession of faith in Him whom they had crucified. 
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Here was a man. Here was the hero prophet of the New 
Testament. Here was a spiritual Napoleon, attacking the 
enemy in his very stronghold. Here was a man whose cour- 
age in Christ was large-calibred. Here was a man whose 
strength was no reed to be shaken by the wind; neither was 
it shaken. Here was a great tactician for Christ, fighting 
man-fashion. Here, finally, was a man who made the truth 
he preached no thing for mere apology, but rather made it a 
clear-limned, vital thing which could compete for and gain 
ascendancy in world thought. 

May not we, who live in the troubled days of this “ pro- 
gressive ’’ century, learn a lesson from this phase of Paul’s 
apostolate? May not we profit by using similar tactics in 
dealing with a similar situation ? 

We are living in a world, intellectually at least, hostile to 
Christ. The world ideas (considered objectively only), the 
dominant and dominating world ideas, are not ours. The 
world ideals, of natural and material millenniums, are not 
Christ’s. Bolshevisms and Socialisms and Anarchisms or 
Neo-Paganisms and Humanitarianisms and Naturalisms are 
the order of the day. ‘ Progress” is the shibboleth of this 
group; “no dogma” is the catchword of that. There seems 
to be a place in every modern thought movement for any- 
thing and everything but the personal Christ, who was the 
Son of God. Obviously, these “new thought” cults and 
‘“ unshackled ”’ philosophies are as far from our “ old thought ” 
and ‘shackled’ philosophy (shackled to first principles and 
to historical truth), as pole is from pole. The opposition, 
still perhaps mainly objective, is fundamental. .\ fundamental 
opposition is a fairly sure promise of conflict. There can be 
no question of compromise, for there is question not merely 
of opposites but of contradictories. Conflict is as inevitable 
as was the 1914 European outbreak and from a parallel kind 
of causality. 

Nor does it seem that this inevitable conflict can be long 
postponed. The issues are too basic; the objective opposition 
is too acute; the time is quite ripe. The world’s attention is 
on principles of reconstruction. Reconstruction principles are 
fundamentally philosophical. The world’s philosophies and 
Christ’s philosophy are under the magnifying glass; the focus 
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is on the opposition between them. Already the smoke that 
presages the fire is in the air. Some of the unconsciously 
objective opposition has become subjective and conscious. The 
daily press reports from certain new and certain old Euro- 
pean countries are not very encouraging. The heat of oppo- 
sition may not be far from the exploding point. 

True, the weapons of the conflict will probably not be 
steel bayonets; at least, not in this country. They are more 
apt to be steel pens. Well, are our pens ready? A few 
are ready and this is cause for thanks, because they are already 
skirmishing manfully. But the potential majority are not 
ready and that is cause for much misgiving, for there is need 
of universal preparedness. 

The danger recognized and the need of preparedness re- 
cognized, there comes the important question of tactics. 
Now the Pauline tactics suggest plainly the Psalmist’s advice: 
“ Viriliter age.”’ He would have us adopt a positive pro- 
paganda, by showing our various “isms” that they mistake 
lack of anchorages for progress, that their dogmatism and 
clamor for progress are the reverse of what they aim at. We 
need to advance and prove and popularize the truth that there 
can be no progress without dogma, no progress without an 
infallibility, any more than there can be safe passage for a 
man-of-war without steering gear and pilot. And for this 
we need to go back to the historical beginnings of the re- 
spective neo-philosophies and neo-religions and show the 
errors or false principles that gave them inception. 

The current thesis of Christianity’s failure needs to be 
answered decisively. We hear much of this “ failure of Chris- 
tianity ’’ in recent times. More than a little has been said and 
written here and there in defence. But we need, it would 
seem, a Pauline offensive against this charge, which has its 
strength, and dangerous strength, in near-truths and half- 
truths. Our position needs no bolstering. It is built upon a 
Rock. Christianity has not failed and cannot fail. There 
has been failure in that nations, labeled Christian, could have 
precipitated the conflict just suspended; but the failure has 
been in believing in labels. The Christianity that has failed 
is the Christianity that is man-made; it is not Christ’s. To 
use a label, this time in a truer sense, the history of the present 
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war could truthfully be written under the caption, “ Bhe 
Failure of Unchristian Christianity”. The Christianity of 
Christ, to use a seeming tautology, was not even “on trial” 
during this war. The Christianity of Christ was shelved long 
before the war, in favor of a series of neo-christianities, to 
which the cataclysm of the last four years can with truth be 
attributed. Yet, how many of our pulpits have hammered 
these truths home? How many written contributions can we 
point to on this score? Is it a record of which Paul would 
have been proud? 

We have this to learn from Paul’s fruitful ministry, that one 
may teach and preach and popularize the knowledge of the 
essential historical and philosophical truth that warns against 
the errors of the modern thought movements; that attacks not 
men but movements, not our enemy but his sources; that coun- 
ter-attacks wrong thought not with sweeping gestures but 
with right thought; and whose main objective is not negative 
and self-explanatory but positive and self-manifesting. 

Such is the deduction we draw from a chapter of the tactics 


of Paul. 
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Analecta. 


AOTA BENEDICTI PP. XV. 


EPISTOLA ENCYCLICA 


AD PATRIARCHAS, PRIMATES, ARCHIEPISCOPOS, EPISCOPOS ALI@S- 
QUE LOCORUM ORDINARIOS PACEM ET COMMUNIONEM CUM 
APOSTOLICA SEDE HABENTES: DE STIPE COLLIGENDA PRO: 
PUERIS EUROPAE MEDIAE FAME LABORANTIBUS. 


BENEDICTUS PP. XV 


VENERABILES FRATRES 
Salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. 


Paterno iam diu animo ominabamur atque sperabamus fore, 
ut, restincto tandem immani bello suscitatoque christianae cari- 
tatis spiritu, quae fame et inedia, Europae praesertim mediae, 
regiones conficiebantur, illae ad meliorem condicionem, con- 
cordi bonorum omnium opera et conatu, paulatim adduceren- 
tur. At vero exspectationem Nostram eventus non omnem ex- 
plevit ; undique enim affertur, frequentissimos eos populos, quos 
diximus, tanta ciborum vestiumque laborare adhuc inopia, 
quantam mente effingere vix liceat. Miserrime perditur in- 
terea ac profligatur debiliorum corporum valetudo, atque in 
primis puerorum ; quorum calamitate eo vehementius afficimur, 
quod ipsi non modo ignari insontesque sunt internecivi cer- 
taminis, quo terrarum orbem paene totum cruentari vidimus, 
sed futuri praeterea sunt novarum auctores stirpium quae 
nativam referent germinis infirmitatem. 
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Sed tamen ex hisce angoribus ac molestiis recreati aliquanto 
sumus cum nuntiatum Nobis est, homines recte animatos in so- 
cietates coivisse, eo consilio, ut pueros conservarent. Egregium 
sane propositum, venerabiles Fratres, ut par erat, probare atque 
auctoritate Nostra fulcire non dubitavimus; congruebat enim 
cum praecipuis benignitatis officiis illi debitis aetatulae quae et 
Christo Redemptori carissima est et minus habet ad tolerandum 
et resistendum facultatis. Ceterum, in simili caussa id ipsum 
antea egeramus ; meministis enim, Nos, haud ita pridem, pueris 
Belgarum, fame et egestate paene enectis, quantum in Nobis 
erat, opitulatos esse, eosque catholicorum caritati publice com- 
mendasse. Quorum quidem communi largitati magnam partem 
debetur, si tot innocentium parvulorum necessitatibus consulere 
et incolumitatem vitamque ipsam tueri licuit: cum enim Archi- 
episcopos et Episcopos Foederatarum Americae Civitatum ad 
tam praeclarum opus hortati essemus, continuo optatis Nostris 
generosus respondit plurimorum consensus. Prosperum rei 
successum hodie commemoramus, non tam ut laudibus orne- 
mus homines in fastis christianae caritatis merito inscribendos, 
quam ut Episcopi orbis terrarum universi, voce et auctoritate 
Nostra impulsi, Nostrum hac in re consilium, quantum apud 
suos gratia valent, exsequi nitantur atque contendant. 

Adventante igitur D. N. Iesu Christi Natali die, ad miserri- 
mos pueros Europae potissimum mediae, quos premit acrius ea- 
rum indigentia rerum quae ad vitam necessariae sunt, sponte 
provolat cogitatio Nostra; tenerrimamque sobolem eo maiore 
complectimur sollicitudine, quo expressius refert Nobis divini 
Infantis imaginem, propter hominum amorem in Bethlemitico 
specu hiemalia frigora rerumque omnium inopiam perferentis. 
Hac quidem occasione nulla profecto opporturior, ut Christifi- 
delium caritatem et miserationem, atque adeo humanitatem 
omnium qui de salute humani generis non desperent, pro inson- 
tibus pueris imploremus. 

Itaque mandamus, venerabiles Fratres, ut, ad propositum, 
de quo locuti sumus, assequendum, in vestra cuiusque dioecesi, 
publicis supplicationibus in diem octavum ac vicesimum pro- 
ximi mensis Decembris indictis, quo die sollemnia Ss. Innocen- 
tium aguntur, stipem fidelium colligendam curetis. Atque ut 
in hoc nobilissimo beneficentiae certamine utilitati tot puerorum 
aptius prospiciatur, praeter stipem, cibaria quoque et medica- 
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menta et vestes et textilia corroganda videntur, quibus rebus 
populi earum regionum, prae ceteris adiumentis, indigent. 
Oblata vero eiusmodi dona quo demum pacto aeque dividantur 
et ad destinatum locum pervehantur, dicere vix attinet; id 
enim negotii vel iis societatibus committi poterit, quas ad rem 
constitutas esse significavimus, vel qua alia cuique libeat ratione 
expediri. 

Iam quibus hortationibus, ex officio universalis paternitatis 
Nobis divinitus credito, usi sumus, eas, quaamquam ad catholi- 
cos potissimum pertinent, confidimus tamen, omnes, qui huma- 
nitatis sensus habeant, esse benigne excepturos. Ut autem 
exemplo reliquis praeeamus, etsi undique gentium et con- 
tinenter a Nobis plurimum opis auxiliique postulatur, in puero- 
rum eorundem levamen, pro facultatibus Nostris, centum millia 
libellarum italicarum conferre statuimus. 

In auspicium interea secundi exitus, inque testimonium 
paternae benevolentiae Nostrae, vobis, venerabiles Fratres, et 
universo clero populoque vestro apostolicam benedictionem 
peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud sanctum Petrum, die XXIV mensis no- 
vembris anno MCMXIX, Pontificatus Nostri sexto. 


BENEDICTUS PP. XV. 


EPISTOLA APOSTOLICA 


AD PATRIARCHAS, PRIMATES, ARCHIEPISCOPOS, EPISCOPOS ORBIS 
CATHOLICI: DE FIDE CATHOLICA PER ORBEM TERRARUM 
PROPAGANDA. 


BENEDICTUS PP. XV 
VENERABILES FRATRES 


Salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. 


Maximum illud sanctissimumque munus quod, suo iam in- 
stante ad Patrem reditu, Dominus Noster Iesus Christus dis- 
cipulis demandavit, cum dixit: Euntes in mundum universum 
praedicate evangelium omni creaturae,’ non erat sane Apos- 
tolorum vita terminandum, sed apud eorum successores perpe- 
tuandum usque ad consummationem saeculi, quoad scilicet 
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futuri essent in terra homines, quos veritas liberaret. Ex quo 
igitur ili profecti praedicaverunt ubique verbum Dei,’ ita qui- 
dem ut in omnem terram exierit sonus eorum: et in fines orbis 
terrae verba eorum;* divini mandati memor, Ecclesia nun- 
quam, labentibus saeculis, cessavit adhuc traditae divinitus doc- 
trinae partaeque humano generi per Christum salutis aeternae 
nuntios et administros in omnes partes mittere. Illo ipso 
enim trium saeculorum spatio, quo ad Ecclesiam recens natam 
opprimendam, alia ex alia, excitata ab inferis persecutio de- 
saeviit, cum omnia Christianorum sanguine redundarent, vox 
tamen Evangelii praeconum late Romani imperii fines per- 
vagata est. Postquam vero pax et libertas publice est Ecclesiae 
data, multo maiores in apostolatu progressus toto orbe fecit: 
quo in genere praeclari vitae sanctimonia viri utilissime ela- 
borarunt. Ex his Gregorius Illuminator Armeniam christiano 
nomini adiungit, Styriam Victorinus, Aethiopiam Frumentius ; 
tum parit Hibernos Christo Patritius, Anglos Augustinus, 
Celumba Palladiusque Scotos; deinde illustrat Evangelii luce 
Hollandiam Clemens Willibrordus, primus ille Ultraiectensium 
Episcopus, Germaniae populos Bonifacius et Ausgarius, Sla- 
voniae autem Cyrillus et Methodius ad catholicam Fidem tra- 
ducunt. Deinceps multo latior campus hominibus apostolicis 
patere coepit, cum Gulielmus de Rubruquis Fidei facem Mon- 
golis intulit, cumque beatus Gregorius X primos missionales 
legavit in Sinam: quos subinde Francisci Assisiensis alumni 
consecuti, non exiguam ibi constituerunt fidelium ecclesiam, 
quam haud multo post persecutionis orta tempestas dissipavit. 
America autem detecta, virorum apostolicorum agmen, in 
quibus praecipue commemorandus est Bartholomaeus Las Casas, 
Dominiciani Ordinis decus ac lumen, miseros indigenas cum 
ab hominum dominatu improbo tuendos, tum ex daemonum 
durissima servitute eripiendos suscipiunt ; intereaque Franciscus 
Xaverius, dignus is quidem qui Apostolis ipsis comparetur, cum 
in Indiis Orientalibus et in Iaponia pro Christi gloria animar- 
umque salute mirifice desudasset, ad Sinensis limen Imperii, quo 
iam tendebat, emoritur, quasi discessu suo aditum patefaciens 
novae Evangelii praedicationi in illam regionum immensitatem, 
in qua erat futurum ut e tot inclytis religiosorum Ordinibus 
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et Missionalium Familiis homines Fidei propagandae studiosi, 
tantas per vicissitudines rerum ac temporum, apostolatum 
obirent. Postremo continens ea quae ultima patuit, Australia, 
itemque Africae interiores tractus, audacia constantiaque recen- 
tiorum explorati, christianae Fidei nuntios acceperunt; ac fere 
iam nulla est intra vastissimum mare Pacificum tam remota 
insula, quo non Missionalium nostrorum virtus actuosa per- 
vaserit. Ex iis autem plurimi exstiterunt, qui cum fratrum 
salutem quaererent, ipsi, Apostolorum exemplo, ad sanctitatis 
fastigium pervenerint, nec pauci, qui, apostolatum martyrii 
laude cumulantes, Fidem profuso sanguine confirmarint. 

Iam vero tot tantosque labores a nostris in Fidei propaga- 
tione exantlatos, tanta studia posita, tanta invictae fortitudinis 
exempla edita considerantibus, vehementer demirari licet, innu- 
merabiles tamen esse adhuc qui in tenebris et in umbra mortis 
sedeant ; siquidem ethnicorum habita recenter ratione, ad decies 
millies centena millia numerantur. 

Nos igitur, tam immensae animarum multitudinis lacrima- 
bilem sortem miserantes, cum, pro Apostolici sanctitate officii, 
nihil habeamus antiquius quam ut beneficia eis divinae Re- 
demptionis communicemus, equidem plurifariam in orbe catho- 
lico increbrescere illa, Dei nimirum Spiritu commoto, studia 
bonorum in Missionibus exteris provehendis et explicandis, li- 
benti sane gratoque animo videmus. Itaque ad ea ipsa studia 
fovenda usque quaque et incitanda, ut Nostro est muneri sum- 
misque votis consentaneum, lumine auxilioque Domini magnis 
precibus implorato, has vobis, venerabiles Fratres, mittimus 
litteras quibus vos vestrosque cleros ac populos hortamur, si- 
gnificantes quemadmodum huic gravissimae causae prodesse 
possitis. 

Primum omnium ad eos Nostra spectat oratio, qui, ut Epi- 
scopi aut ut Vicarii Praefective Apostolici, sacris praesunt Mis- 
sionibus : ipsis enim cura omnis proxime incumbit Fidei propa- 
gandae, in iisdem praesertim spem amplificationis suae habet 
Ecclesia repositam. Quamquam non ignoramus quo fere sint 
ardore apostolatus, probeque novimus quae quantaeque iis 
vincendae difficultates fuerint, subeundaque discrimina, his 
maxime postremis annis, non modo ne de suis praesidiis statio- 
nibusque decederent, sed ut regnum Dei etiam dilatarent. Cete- 
rum, eorum erga hanc Apostolicam Sedem observantia ac pie- 
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tate perspecta, confidenter ipsis, ut filiis pater, animum Nos- 
trum aperimus. Hoc igitur ante omnia cogitent, se suae quem- 
que Missioni tamquam animam, ut aiunt, esse debere. Quamo- 
brem suis sacerdotibus ceterisque sui muneris adiutoribus bono 
sint, verbis factisque, documento, animosque ac stimulos addant 
ad sequenda usque meliora. Quotquot enim quoquo pacto in 
hac vinea Domini operantur, experimento cognoscant oportet, 
planeque sentiant Missioni praesidere patrem, vigilem, diligen- 
tem, caritatis plenum, omnes et omnia summo studio com- 
plectentem, qui suorum rebus gaudeat prosperis, condolescat 
adversis, conatus coeptusque laudabiles secundet atque adiuvet, 
qui denique subditorum quaecumque sunt, ut sua propria re- 
spiciat. Omnino, prout una quaeque gubernatur, ita varia est 
conditio et fortuna Missionum: quibus proinde valde per- 
niciosum evenire potest, si quis ineptus minusve idoneus prae- 
ponatur. Plerumque enim quisquis patriam carosque propin- 
quos deserit, christiani nominis propagandi causa, is longo 
saepiusque periculoso itineri se committit, alacer et promptus 
ad durissima quaeque toleranda, dum quam plurimas Christo 
animas lucretur. Qui si diligenti praeposito utitur, cuius sibi 
omnibus in rebus adsit prudentia et caritas, non est dubium, 
quin fructuosissima futura sit eius opera; sin autem, valde 
est timendum ne, laboribus incommodisque paulatim defati- 
gatus, ad extremum deficiat animo desidiaeque se dedat. 
Praeterea qui Missioni praeest, curare in primis debet ut 
eam usque promoveat pleneque explicet. Etenim, cum ea 
regio cuius terminis sua Missio circumscribitur, omnis quam 
longe lateque patet, ipsius sit mandata curae, profecto omnium 
quotquot eadem in regione incolunt, ipsi omnino quaerenda est 
salus sempiterna. Quamobrem si ex ingenti multitudine ali- 
quot millia ethnicorum ad Fidem traduxerit, non ei fas erit 
in hoc acquiescere. Accuret quidem, tueatur et foveat eos quos 
iam Iesu Christo peperit, nec sinat ex eis dilabi quemquam et 
interire. Verum ne putet se fungi, ut oportet, officio, nisi 
ceteros etiam, quorum fere est nimio maior numerus, veritatis 
vitaeque christianae compotes facere pro viribus et sine ulla 
intermissione contendat. Itaque ut ad aures singulorum eo 
celerius meliusque Evangelii praedicatio perveniat, multum 
proderit alias subinde missionalium stationes et sedes consti- 
tuere, futuras tamquam totidem centra Vicariatibus aut Prae- 
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fecturis novis, in quas, cum opportunitas adfuerit, eadem Missio 
dividatur. Quo loco debitas tribuimus laudes Vicariis Apos- 
tolicis, quotquot sunt qui ea ratione, quam diximus, regno Dei 
nova semper incrementa parant: eamque in rem si domesti- 
corum adiutorum copia sibi non suppetat, eos ex aliena religio- 
sorum familia vel societate libentissime accipere consueverunt. 

At contra, quam non probandus ille foret qui Dominici agri 
partem, sibi assignatam ad excolendum, tamquam suam pro- 
priam possessionem haberet, quam prorsus nollet alienis mani- 
bus attingi. Quanta vero subeunda ei esset divini iudicii 
severitas, praesertim si—quod saepius contingere memoravimus 
—christianis non ita multis circumfusa esset multitudo ethni- 
corum, quibus quidem erudiendis quum ipse cum suis verbi 
ministris non sufficeret, nollet aliorum operam advocatam ad- 
hibere. Atqui catholicae Missionis praeses, cui nihil aliud 
cordi sit nisi Dei gloria et salus animarum, undique ad sanc- 
tissimum munus adiutores, cum opus fuerit, conquirit, nec ii 
qui sint, suae an alienae familiae aut nationis, quidquam pensi 
habet, dum omni modo . . . Christus annuntietur :* nec solum 
adiutores, sed adiutrices etiam, idest sorores religiosas adhibet 
ad scholas, ad orphanotrophia, ad nosocomia, ad domus hos- 
pitales, ad cetera caritatis instituta, in quibus novit, Dei 
providentis nutu, incredibilem quamdam vim ad fidem latius 
proferendam inesse. 

Ad haec bonus Missionis praefectus non se intra suos fines 
continet, quasi aliena ducat omnia quae foris fiunt, sed, urgente 
caritate Christi, cuius ad gloriam quidquid intersit, sua multum 
interesse putat, cum collegis finitimis amicitiam et necessitu- 
dinem studet habere. Multa enim saepe exsistunt communia 
negotia ad eamdem regionem pertinentia quae ut patet, nisi 
communiter, expediri non possunt. Sed praeterea magno cum 
Religionis emolumento Missionum praesides, quotquot poterunt, 
in unum statis temporibus convenient, ut consilia inter se con- 
ferant, mutuisque alloquiis confirmentur. Denique illud est 
quo quicumque Missionem regunt, ii suas praecipue curas opor- 
tet habeant conversas, ut sacrorum ministros de gente ipsa, in 
qua versantur, educent atque instituant: id quod novarum ec- 
clesiarum spem maxime continet. Nam sacerdos indigena, 
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utpote qui ortu, ingenio, sensibus studiisque cohaereat cum suis 
popularibus, mirum quantum valet ad Fidem eorum mentibus 
insinuandam: multo enim melius, quam quisquam alius, novit 
quibus modis quidpiam eis persuaderi queat. Ita saepe fit ut 
illuc faciles aditus habeat, quo advenae sacerdoti pedem inferre 
non licet. 

[am vero clerum indigenam, ut speratos fructus afferat, 
ommnino necesse est bene conformare et fingere. At nequaquam 
satis erit ad hoc institutio quaedam inchoata et rudis, talis vi- 
delicet ut quis ad sacerdotium ineundum evadat idoneus, sed 
plena debet esse perfectaque et numeris omnibus absoluta, qua- 
lis sacerdotibus cultarum gentium tradi solet. Neque enim 
clerus indigena eatenus parandus est, ut missionarios advenas, 
humilioribus ministeriis addicti, adiuvent, verum ut ipse, par 
divino muneri obeundo, recte possit populi sui gubernationem 
aliquando suscipere. Nam ut Ecclesia Dei catholica est nul- 
lamque apud gentem vel nationem extranea, ita consentaneum 
est ex una quaque gente sacrorum administros exsistere quos 
divinae legis magistros viaeque ad salutem duces sequantur 
populares sui. Ubicumque igitur adsit quantum sat est indi- 
genae cleri eiusque bene instituti et vocatione sua sancta digni, 
ibi Missionarii opus feliciter expletum ecclesiamque praeclare 
esse fundatam iure dixeris. Quod si forte ad eam labefacien- 
dam procella dein persecutionis oriatur, non verendum est ne, 
eo fundamento iisque radicibus, non sit hostiles impetus latura. 

Hoc enimvero tam grave muneris officium ut ex veritate 
aestimarent diligenterque exsequerentur, semper apud Missio- 
num rectores institit Apostolica Sedes: cuius quidem in hoc ge- 
nere studium clare indicant vetera et recentia huius Urbis Col- 
legia clericis exterarum nationum instituendis, praesertim 
Orientali ritu. At, post hanc instantiam Pontificum, dolendum 
est, regiones esse, in quas abhinc pluribus saeculis catholica 
Fides illata sit, atque ubi tamen clerum indigenam, nisi de- 
terioris notae, non reperias item populos esse nonnullos, mature 
Evangelii luce illustratos, qui ex barbaria ad eum iam humani- 
tatis gradum emerserint, ut in omni civilium artium varietate 
praestantes viros habeant, quique, cum multa iam saecula salu- 
tari Evangelii Ecclesiaeque virtute sint affecti, tamen adhuc 
nec Episcopos, a quibus regerentur, nec sacerdotes, quorum 
discipliaa civibus imperitaret, efferre potuerint. Apparet igitur 
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mancam mendosamque esse rationem ad hunc diem alicubi 
usitatam in educando clero qui se ad Missiones applicet: cuius 
quidem incommodi removendi causa, Sacro Consilio Pro- 
pagandae Fidei mandamus, ut quae variis regionibus opportuna 
sint, constituat, et Seminaria, quae regionibus singulis pluri- 
busque simul dioecesibus usui sint, vel condenda curet vel 
condita iam recte gubernanda, praesertim vero sollicitum sit 
quemadmodum novus in Vicariatibus ceterisque Missionum 
locis clerus adolescat. 

Iam vos alloquimur, dilectissimi Nobis Filii, quotquot estis, 
Dominicae vineae cultores, quorum in manibus proxime posita 
est, cum christianae sapientiae propagatione, tot salus anima- 
rum.—Principio versetur vobis semper ante oculos excellentia 
magnitudoque muneris, in quod vester insumitur labor. Divi- 
num est prorsus longeque ab humanarum rationum exiguitate 
remotum, quod vobis propositum est, iacentibus in mortis um- 
bra lucem admovere et ruentibus in interitum caeli viam ape- 
rire. Intelligentes igitur vestrum unicuique dictum a Domino: 
obliviscere populum tuum, et domum patris tui,’ memineritis 
non hominum debere vos imperium propagare, sed Christi, nec 
patriae quae hic est, sed patriae quae sursum, cives adiicere. Ac 
miserum sane foret, si qui ex Missionariis ita suae dignitatis 
immemores viderentur, ut potius de terrena patria quam de cae- 
lesti cogitarent, eiusque plus aequo studerent potentiam dilatare 
gloriamque super omnia extendere. Esset haec quidem aposto- 
latus pestis teterrima, quae in Evangelii praecone omnes carita- 
tis animarum nervos elideret, ipsiusque vulgo debilitaret aucto- 
ritatem. Homines enim, quantumvis barbari et immanes, satis 
bene intelligunt quid sibi velit, quid ab eis quaerat Missionarius, 
sagacissimeque odorando perspiciunt, si quid aliud, ac ipsorum 
spirituale bonum, expetat. Fac vero eum terrenis aliqua ex 
parte inservire consiliis, nec se virum undique apostolicum 
gerere, sed suae quoque patriae negotia procurare videri: con- 
tinuo omnis eius opera in suspicionem veniet multitudini: quae 
quidem facile adduci poterit in eam opinionem ut christianam 
religionem putet propriam cuiusdam externae nationis esse, 
quam religionem qui amplexus sit, subiecisse se tutelae im- 
perioque civitatis exterae, propriaeque civitatis ius exuisse 
videatur. 
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Magnae Nobis quidem aegritudini illa sunt de rebus Mis- 
sionum commentaria, quae hisce postremis annis vulgari coepta 
sunt, in quibus non tam studium apparet Dei regnum dilatandi, 
quam propriae civitatis amplitudinem augendi: miramurque in 
eis nihil curari quantum haec abalienent a religione sancta 
animos ethnicorum. Haud ita Missionarius catholicus, hoc 
dignus nomine: sed is, perpetuo recogitans, se nequaquam pro 
sua ipsius natione, verum pro Christo legatione fungi, ita se 
gerat ut quilibet sine ulla dubitatione agnoscat eius ministrum 
religionis quae, cum omnes complectatur homines, in spiritu 
et veritate Deum adorantes, nulli est nationi extranea, atque 
ubi non est Gentilis, ct Iudaeus, circumcisio, et praeputium, 
Barbarus et Schytha, servus, et liber: sed omnia, et in omnibus 
Christus. Alterum autem perdiligenter Missionario cavendum, 
hoc est ne alios quaestus velit facere quam animarum. Verum 
hac de re non attinet plura dicere. Nam quem cupiditas teneat 
lucri, quomodo ille divinae gloriae studebit unice, ut oportet, in 
eamque promovendam, alios revocans ad sanitatem, paratus 
erit sua omnia vitamque ipsam impendere? Accedit quod ob 
eam causam multum ei decederet auctoritatis apud infideles, 
maxime si, quod proclive factu est, studium rei quaerendae in 
avaritiae vitium iam abiisset; cuius quidem sordibus nihil est 
nec hominibus contemptibilius nec Dei regno magis indignum. 
Bonus igitur Evangelii propagator perstudiose in hoc etiam 
sequetur gentium Apostolum, cuius non solum est illa ad Timo- 
theum hortatio: habentes alimenta, et quibus tegamur, his con- 
tenti simus,’ quandoquidem usque eo laudem abstinentiae magni 
fecit ut, operosissimi muneris distentus curis, tamen labore et 
manu sibi victum compararet. 

Sed enim Missionario, priusquam ad apostolatum accedat, 
adhibenda est praeparatio diligens: quamquam quispiam dicat 
non esse tot rerum scientiam ei necessariam qui gentibus ab 
humanitate remotissimis sit Christum nuntiaturus. Nam, licet 
controversia esse non possit quin ad salutarem animorum con- 
versionem plus virtutum ornamenta valeant quam litterarum, 
tamen si qui bono tamquam commeatu doctrinae non sit instruc- 
tus, multum sibi saepe sentiet deesse praesidii ad sancti mini- 
sterii fructum. Neque enim is raro et librorum copia caret et 
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doctorum, quos consulat, consuetudine, cum tamen respondere 
rogantibus, quidquid contra fidem obiecerint, quaestionesque 
dissolvere, vel perdifficiles, debeat. Ad haec, quo is se eruditio- 
rem ostendet, eo maior eius erit vulgo opinio, praesertim si in 
populo versabitur, apud quem in honore et in pretio sint studia 
doctrinae; quo quidem in genere nimium sane dedeceret veri- 
tatis nuntios a ministris errorum superari. Itaque, dum alumni 
sacrorum, quos Dominus advocet ad apostolicas expeditiones 
rite instituentur, omnino eos in omnibus disciplinis, tum sacris 
tum profanis, quae Missionariis opus sint, erudiri oportebit. Id 
ipsum fieri, uti par est, in scholis Pontificii Collegii Urbaniani 
christiano nomini propagando, volumus: in quibus etiam pro- 
prium magisterium scientiae rerum, quae ad Missiones pertinent, 
tradendae posthac esse iubemus. 

In iis vero quae Missionarius percepta et cognita habeat 
necesse est, praecipue est numerandus, ut apparet, sermo po- 
puli, cuius se saluti devovebit. Nec enim contentus esse debebit 
levi quadam huius cognitione sermonis, sed tanta ut expedite 
atque emendate loqui possit. Siquidem omnibus, imperitis 
aeque ac doctis, debitor est, nec ignorat quam facile quis possit, 
bene loquendo, allicere ad benevolentiam animos multitudinis. 
Ac praesertim explicationem doctrinae christianae non cate- 
chistis committat diligens Missionarius, sed hance provinciam, 
velut sibi propriam, atque adeo ut potissimam sui muneris 
partem, ipse retineat, qui non est aliam ob causam missus a 
Deo, nisi ut Evangelium praedicaret. Eidem autem interdum 
continget ut, tamquam religionis sanctae nuntius et interpres, 
primoribus populi se sistere debeat, aut in coetus doctorum 
hominum invitetur: tum vero qua ratione is suam tuebitur dig- 
nitatem, si sermonis inscitia exprimere sua sensa prohibeatur? 
—Nos igitur hoc ipsum attendimus nuper, cum, catholici 
nominis apud Orientales incremento et propagationi con- 
sulentes, peculiare in Urbe studiorum domicilium instituimus, 
ubi qui apostolatum in iis regionibus obituri essent, gnari 
scientesque linguarum morumque Orientis, ceterisque praesi- 
diis instructissimi evaderent. Quod quidem Institutum cum 
magnae opportunitatis Nobis videatur, hac utimur occasione 
ad exhortandos, quotquot sunt, moderatores religiosarum fami- 
liarum, quibus Orientales Missiones sunt demandatae, ut suos 
alumnos, iisdem Missionibus destinatos, ea disciplina excolen- 
dos expoliendosque curent. 
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At, qui se ad apostolicum munus recte accingit, unum ne- 
cesse est ante omnia sibi comparet, utpote maximi momenti ac 
ponderis, videlicet, quod supra memoravimus, vitae sanctimo- 
niam. Etenim homo Dei sit oportet, qui Deum praedicat; 
oderit peccatum, qui odisse peccatum iubet. Maxime apud 
infideles, qui sensu potius, quam rationibus, ducuntur, multo 
plus proficitur fidem exemplis praedicando quam verbis. Esto 
igitur Missionarius omnibus mentis animique laudibus praedi- 
tus, omnibus doctrinis excultus, omni humanitate politus; nisi 
haec cum morum innocentia cohaereant, parum aut nihil effi- 
cacitatis habebunt ad salutem populorum, imo plurimum et 
ipsi et ceteris obesse possunt. 

Sit ille igitur in exemplum humilis, obediens, castus, sit 
praecipue pius, sanctaeque orationi ac perpetuae cum Deo 
coniunctioni deditus, sedulo apud eum causam agens anima- 
rum. Quanto enim fuerit Deo coniunctior, tanto plus ei divi- 
nae gratiae et adiumenti impertietur. Audiat autem Apos- 
tolum sic hortantem: /uduite vos ergo sicut electi Dei, sancti, 
et dilecti, viscera misericordiae, benignitatem, humilitatem, 
modestiam, patientiam.* Harum ope virtutum patens planus- 
que in animos hominum est veritati aditus, quibusvis submotis 
impedimentis ; neque enim ulla est adeo contumax voluntas quae 
eis facile obsistat. Ergo Missionarius, qui quidem ad simili- 
tudinem Iesu Domini flagret caritate, cum vel perditissimos 
ethnicorum numeret inter filios Dei, utpote eodem divini san- 
guinis pretio redemptos, non eorum vel inhumanitate irritatur, 
vel morum perversitate percellitur, non eos despicit aut fastidit, 
non acerbe atque dure tractat, verum omnibus christianae be- 
nignitatis officiis studet allicere, ut ad complexum Christi, Pas- 
toris Boni, aliquando perducat. In quo illud Scripturae Sanc- 
tae meditari consuevit: O quam bonus, et suavis est, Domine, 
spiritus tuus in omnibus! Ideoque eos, qui exerrant, partibus 
corripis: et de quibus peccant, admones et alloqueris, ut relicta 
malitia, credant in te, Domine ... Tu autem dominator vir- 
tutis cum tranquillitate iudicas, et cum magna reverentia dis- 
ponis nos.” Quid vero est aut difficultatis aut molestiae aut 
discriminis, quod talem Iesu Christi legatum ab incoepto re- 
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moretur? Nihil sane: nam, gratissimus in Deum qui se tam 
celso muneri destinavit, omnia quaecumque inciderint adversa 
et aspera ad tolerandum, labores, contumelias, inopiam, famem, 
mortem ipsam quamvis crudelem, magno complectitur animo, 
dum vel unam ex infernorum faucibus animam eripiat. 

Ita affectus animatusque, Christi Domini et Apostolorum 
exemplo, ad suum munus fungendum fidenter Missionarius ag- 
grediatur: sed omnem fiduciae suae rationem in Deo collocabit. 
Divinum est hoc totum, ut diximus, christianam propagare sa- 
pientiam, cum solius Dei sit penetrare in animos, ut et mentes 
splendore veritatis illustret, et voluntates igniculis virtutum in- 
flammet, et idoneas vires homini, ad sequendum efficiendumque 
id quod verum bonumque cognoverit, adiiciat. Quare, nisi mi- 
nistro elaboranti Dominus adfuerit, is frustra contendet. Idem 
nihilo minus tamen strenue pergat pro instituto contendere, au- 
xilio nimirum fretus divinae gratiae, quae nunquam, eam ro- 
ganti, defutura est.—Quo loco praetereundae silentio non sunt 
mulieres, quae iam inde a rei christianae primordiis egregiam 
operam studiumque Evangelii praeconibus navare consueve- 
runt. Ac dignae sunt quae praecipua cum laude hic commemo- 
rentur virgines illae Deo devotae, quae in sacris Missionibus 
frequentes versantur, puerorum educationi, pietatisque et bene- 
ficentiae multiplicibus institutis addictae ; volumusque haec suo- 
rum commendatio meritorum illis ad bene de Ecclesia sancta 
merendum animos addat et alacritatem. Illae autem pro certo 
habeant tanto suam operam fore utiliorem, quanto magis suae 
ipsarum perfectioni spiritus studuerint. 

Affari iam libet universos omnes, quicumque, magno Dei 
miserentis munere, verae sunt Fidei compotes et innumerabilhia, 
quae inde manant, beneficia participant. Ac primum attendant 
oportet quam sancta teneantur lege sacris ad infideles Missio- 
nibus opitulandi. Etenim mandavit (Deus) unicuigue de pro- 
ximo suo; *° quod mandatum eo quidem urget gravius, quo pro- 
ximum premit maior necessitas. At vero quod genus hominum 
magis fraternae opis indiget, quam infidelium, qui, cum Deum 
ignorent, caecis effrenatisque cupiditatibus devincti, pessimam 
omnium, sub diabolo, serviunt servitutem? Quotquot igitur his 
illuminandis opem pro facultate attulerint, praesertim Missien- 
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alium operam adiuvando, ii et maxima in re officii partes ex- 
pleverint et grates Deo acceptissimum in modum de Fidei bene- 
ficio persolverint. 

Iamvero triplicis generis sunt adiumenta quae Missionibus 
afferri possunt, quaeque Missionales ipsi rogare non desinunt. 
Primum est, quod quidem cuique praestare licet, ut propitius 
eis Deus invocetur. Semel iterumque iam diximus inanem 
aque irritum, a Missionariis insumptum, laborem fore, nisi eum 
divina gratia fecundarit, Paulo testante qui ait: Ego plantavi, 
A pollo rigavit, sed Deus incrementum dedit.** Huius autem 
gratiae impetrandae una via est eaque in perseverantia humi- 
lium precum consistit, nam de omni re, quamcumque petierint, 
fiet illis a Patre meo™ dicit Dominus. Quae preces, si unquam 
alias, sane effectu carere non possunt in hac causa, qua nulla 
praestantior, nulla gratior Deo est. Quemadmodum igitur 
dum Israelitae cum Amalec praeliabantur, interea Moyses in 
summo colle divinam eis opem sublatis manibus impetrabat, ita 
Evangelii propagatoribus laboriose in vinea Domini se exer- 
centibus omnes debent Christifideles sanctarum precationum 
ope suffragari. Cui quidem officio rite exsequendo cum pro- 
prie institutus sit A postolatus precationis qui dicitur, eum hic 
vehementer bonorum universitati commendamus, optantes ut 
nemo se ab eius consortione abstineat, sed velint, quotquot sunt, 
apostolici laboris si non re at studio esse participes. 

Secundo loco, Missionalium paucitati medendum est; quae 
cum antea non exigua esset summa iam facta est confecto bello, 
ut multae Dominici agri partes a cultoribus vacent. In quo 
vestram praecipue, venerabiles Fratres, advocatam desideramus 
diligentiam ; vosque rem facturi estis vestro religionis amore in 
primis dignam, si et in clero et in Seminario dioecesano aposto- 
latus semina, quae quis forte sibi inesse ostenderit, studiose fo- 
veatis. Nec vos ulla species recti decipiat aut humana aliqua 
ratio permoveat, quasi, quod exteris Missionibus permiseritis, id 
de utilitate dioecesis vestrae detraxisse videamini. In locum 
enim unius quem dimiseritis foras, plures domi sacerdotes per- 
utiles Deus vobis suscitabit. Qui vero Ordinibus Institutisve 
religiosorum praesunt exteras colentibus Missiones, oramus et 
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obsecramus, ne ad tantum opus nisi sodalium lectissimos desti- 
nent, eos scilicet qui et vitae innocentia et devotionis ardore et 
animarum studio praestare videantur. Jidem autem cum Mis- 
sionarios suos cognoverint in aliquo populo ab impura super- 
stitione ad christianam sapientiam traducendo feliciter esse ver- 
satos, ecclesiamque ibi satis firme fundasse, eos, ut electos milites 
Christi, ad aliam gentem ex diaboli manibus eripiendam trans- 
ferant, et quicquid ab illis iam quaesitum Christo sit, aliis, 
cultura promovendum in melius, haud inviti relinquant. Quo 
pacto, opimam facientes tamquam messem animarum, uberrima 
quoque suis Familiis divinae bonitatis munera acquirent. 
Denique opes et eae non ita tenues requiruntur ad Missiones 
tuendas, maxime cum earum necessitates ex bello in immensum 
creverint, tot scholis et nosocomiis et domibus hospitalibus et 
gratuitis rerum diribitoriis aliisque sublatis exstinctis. Hic 
enimvero bonos omnes appellamus, ut liberales pro facultatibus 
exsistant. Nam Qui habuerit substantiam huius mundi, et 
viderit fratrem suum necessitatem habere, et clauserit viscera 
sua ab eo; quomodo charitas Dei manet in co?** Ita quidem 
Ioannes Apostolus, de illis loguens qui rerum externarum neces- 
sitate premantur. At quanto est sanctius observanda caritatis 
lex in hac causa, cum agitur non solum ut inediae et inopiae 
ceterisque miseriis infinitae multitudinis subveniatur, sed etiam 
et in primis ut tam ingens animarum numerus e superbo Satanae 
dominatu in filiorum Dei libertatem vindicetur? Quare illa 
praesertim quae in sacrarum Missionum commodum sunt in- 
stituta, adiuvari catholicorum liberalitate cupimus. Primum 
est Opus quod appellatur a Propagatione Fidei, pluries iam a 
decessoribus Nostris dilaudatum ; ex quo ut vel maior fructuum 
optimorum ubertas exsistat in posterum, volumus sacrum Con- 
silium christiano nomini propagando diligentissime curet. 
Maxime enim ex eo copiae suppetant oportet unde Missiones 
tum quae iam sunt conditae tum quae posthac condendae erunt, 
sustententur: confidimus autem non permissurum catholicum 
orbem ut cum alii ad errores diffundendos abundent affluantque 
opibus, nostri verum disseminantes cum inopia luctentur. Al- 
terum, quod etiam vehementer omnibus commendamus, est 
Sanctae Infantiae Opus, cuius est vigilare ut infidelium parvulis 
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decedentibus baptismus ministretur: idque eo est commendabi- 
lius, quia pueri quoque nostri ipsum participare possunt, itaque, 
mature intelligentes quanti sit Fidei donum, suam operam ad 
illud cum aliis communicandum discunt conferre. Nec vero 
praetermittendum est Opus Sancti Petri, ut aiunt, quo educa- 
tioni atque institutioni cleri indigenae Missionum consulitur.— 
Ad haec diligenter observari volumus quod est a decessore 
Nostro fel. rec. Leone XIII praescriptum, ut in festo Epip- 
haniae Domini in omnibus orbis terrarum sacris aedibus stipes 
“pro redimendis captivis ex Africa” corrogentur, et quantum 
collectum erit pecuniae, ad S. Consilium Fidei Propagandae 
mittatur. 

Sed quo certius uberiusque optata Nostra eveniant, debetis 
omnino, venerabiles Fratres, vestri cleri disciplinam peculiari 
quodam modo ad Missiones dirigere. Vulgo enim fideles ad 
opitulandum hominibus apostolicis inclinant et propendent; 
vosque hac animorum propensione sapienter utamini, ut quam 
maximo Missionibus sit emolumento. Scitote igitur Nos cupere, 
in omnibus orbis catholici dioecesibus eam quam vocant Mis- 
sionalem cleri consociationem, institui, quae in dicione sit Sacri 
Consilii christiano nomini propagando, cui quidem Sacro Con- 
silio omnem iam huius rei fecimus facultatem. Orta ea nuper 
in Italia, brevi in alias regiones diffusa est; Nostroque studio 
cum floreat, multis iam est a Nobis pontificalis indulgentiae 
muneribus ornata. Et merito; nam eius instituto clericorum 
actio optime ordinatur, cum ad iniiciendam christianis curam 
de tot ethnicorum salute, tum ad opera ea cuiusvis generis 
provehenda, quae in Missionum utilitatem Apostolica haec 
Sedes iam probarit. 

Haec, venerabiles Fratres, de fidei catholicae toto orbe 
propagatione scribere ad vos habuimus. lam vero, si suo quis- 
que officio, uti par est, omnes satisfecerint, Missionarii foris, 
Christifideles domi, bona nitimur spe, futurum ut, ex maximis 
belli vulneribus damnisque refectae, celeriter sacrae Missiones 
revirescant. Atque hic, tamquam hortante Nos, ut olim Petrum, 
ea Domini voce: duc in altum,* quanto urgemur paternae cari- 
tatis ardore, ut innumerabiles, qui nunc sunt, homines ad ipsius 
complexum adducamus. Etenim alitur vigetque semper Dei 
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Spiritu Ecclesia; nec suo possunt effectu carere tot hominum 
apostolicorum studia, qui ad eam amplificandam laboraverunt 
adhuc et laborant. Horum autem exemplis excitati, exsistent 
subinde plurimi, qui, bonorum et pietate et munificentia suf- 
fragante, laetissimam parient Christo copiam animarum. 

Faveat communibus votis Magna Dei Parens, Regina Apo- 
stolorum, Evangelii praeconibus effusionem Sancti Spiritus con- 
ciliando; cuius auspicem et benevolentiae Nostrae testem, vobis, 
venerabiles Fratres, et clero populoque vestro apostolicam bene- 
dictionem peramanter impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud sanctum Petrum, die XXX novembris 
MCMXIX, Pontificatus Nostri anno sexto. 


BENEDICTUS PP. XV. 


SACRA OONGREGATIO CONOCILII. 


INDULTUM DE ABSTINENTIA ET IEIUNIO PRO AMERICA LATINA 
ET INSULIS PHILIPPINIS. 


Plures ex America Latina Sacrorum Antistites nuper ab 
Apostolica Sede suppliciter expostularunt ut, iisdem perduran- 
tibus causis, benigne renovaretur indultum circa abstinentiam 
et ieiunium die I ianuarii 1910 pro America Latina et Insulis 
Philippinis ad decennium concessum.* Quum hae preces in 
generali conventu diei 8 novembris 1919 ad trutinam revocatae 
fuerint, Emi Patres huius S. Congregationis Concilii memo- 
ratum indultum pro America Latina et Insulis Philippinis ad 
aliud decennium quidem prorogandum, sed, quo magis con- 
grueret novi Codicis iuris canonici hac in re praescriptis, prout 
sequitur moderandum censuerunt. Quapropter statuerunt ut: 

(1) ieiunium sine abstinentia servetur: feria VI Quatuor 
temporum in Adventu, feriis IV Quadragesimae et feria V 
Maioris Hebdomadae; (2) ieciunium et abstinentia: feria IV 
Cinerum et feriis VI Quadragesimae; (3) abstinentia sine 
ieiunio: in Vigiliis: (a) Nativitatis Domini, (4) Pentecostes, 
(c) Assumptionis B. M. Virginis, (d) Apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli vel Omnium Sanctorum; (4) in reliquis vero servetur 
forma praecedentis Indulti, firmo etiam, quoad abstinentiam et 
ieiunium, privilegio Nigritis et Indis Americae Latinae con- 
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cesso a Leone XIII Constitutione 7rans Oceanum, die 18 
aprilis 1897. 

Quam resolutionem in audientia subsequentis diei a sub- 
scripto Secretario relatam, SSmus D. N. Benedictus PP. XV 
ratam habere et confirmare dignatus est, eamque publici iuris 
fieri mandavit, contrariis non obstantibus quibusvis. 

Datum Romae, ex Secretaria eiusdem S. Congregationis 
Concilii, die 10 novembris 1919. 


D. CARD. SBARRETTI, Praefectus. 
I, Mort, Secretarius. 


PONTIFIOIA OOMMISSIO AD OODIOIS CANONES AUTHENTICE 
INTERPRETANDOS. 


DUBIA 


SOLUTA IN PLENARIIS COMITHS EMORUM PATRUM. 


Can. 6. 

1. Utrum praescripta decreti S. C. C. diei 30 nov. Ig10 
“Decorem domus Dei” de chori disciplina in urbe servanda, 
I-VIII, adhuc vigeant. 

Resp.: Affirmative. 


Can. 

2. Utrum vota religiosa simplicia perpetua ex parte voventis, 
emissa ante promulgationem Codicis in Religionibus votorum 
sollemnium, sive virorum sive mulierum, sint moderanda quoad 
modum dimissionis religiosorum et quoad effectus dimissionis 
a iure antiquo vigente ante Codicem.' 


1 Cadono per conseguenza i commenti fatti in Riviste pur autorevoli ad altro 
dubbio o incompletamente o indebitamente pubblicato. Ecco, per maggior chia- 
rezza, la domanda presentata alla Commissione, alla quale domanda il dubbio 
corrisponde: “Fr. Iosephus Antonius a S. Ioanne in Persiceto, Procurator 
Generalis Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Cappuccinorum, ad pedes Sanctitatis Ves- 
trae provolutus, quae sequuntur humiliter exponit: 

“In Ordinibus regularibus virorum sive etiam monialium stricte dictarum, 
vota simplicia, quae usque ad diem Pentecostes h. a. 1918 solemnibus praemitte- 
bantur, erant (et sunt) ferpetua ex parte voventis (S. Congr. super st. Reg., 
Sanctissimus, 12 iun. 1858, n. I. et S. C. Episc. et Regul., Perpensis, 3 maii 
1902, n. V) ; eaque vota, usque in diem quo vigere coepit Codex Iuris canonici: 
(a) apud regulares viros in Ordinibus clericalibus, ex iustis ac rationabilibus 
causis, solvebantur ex parte Ordinis in actu dimissionis professorum (Sanc- 
tissimus, n. III et IV; et quoad religiosos etiam Ordinis laicalis militari ser- 
vitio adscriptos, S. C. de Relig. Znter reliquas, 1 ian. 1911, n. VIII); (4d) 
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to 


Resp. : Affirmative. 
Can. 199, § 1 et 874, § I. 


3. Utrum ad normam canonum 199, § 1, et 874, § 1, Parochi, 
Vicarii parochorum, aliive sacerdotes ad universitatem cau- 
sarum delegati, possint sacerdotibus sive saecularibus sive reli- g 
giosis delegare iurisdictionem ad confessiones recipiendas, aut 4 
saltem iisdem iam approbatis iurisdictionem extendere ultra 
fines loci vel personarum, intra quos ad normam can. 878, § I, 
fuerit circumscripta; an ad id egeant speciali facultate seu 
mandato Ordinarii loci. 

Resp. : Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

Can. 395, § I. 

4. An vicanonis 395, § 1, Episcopus teneatur pro quotidianis 
distributionibus, tam in Cathedralibus quam in Collegiatis, ter- 
tiam partem fructuum separare, etiam si in dictis ecclesiis dis- 
tributiones chorales, quamvis tenues, originem repetant ex pri- 
vilegio apostolico. 

Resp. : Affirmative. 

Can. 396, § 2. 

5. An optio, de qua in canone 396, § 2, censeatur prohibita,, 2 
etiam ubi viget ex speciali indulto apostolico. 

Resp. : Affirmative. 

Can. 422, § 2. 

6. Utrum Canonici iubilati sint exempti a servitio altaris pro 
sua vice praestando, non obstante contraria consuetudine. 

Resp. : Affirmative. 


apud Moniales vero solvebantur ab ipsa Sede Apostolica, ad quam recurrendum 
erat in singulis casibus iuxta praescriptum decreti Perpensis, n. XII. 

“Porro, quum dimissio huiusmodi professorum non videatur contemplari 
saltem explicite sub tit. XVI, lib. II, Codicis, de Personis,, infrascriptus Pro- 
curator Generalis Ordinis FF. Min. Capuccinorum humiliter quaerit: 

“Utrum praedicti Regulares, votis tantum simplicibus sed perpetuis ob- 
stricti, dimitti deinceps possunt, sicut olim, vi decr. Sanctissimus S, Cong. 
super st. Reg., 12 iun. 1858, n. IV, respect. Jnter reliquas, S. C. de Relig., 1 ; 
ian. 1911, n, VIII; vel, si agatur de Monialibus, ad normam decreti Perpensis ee. « S 
S. Congr. Episc. et Regul. 3 maii 1902, n. XII, ita ut, data dimissione, ab 
omni vinculo dictorum votorum et obligatione liberi fiant; 

“vel utrum etiam quoad eosdem professos servare licebit modum dimissionis 
qui, sub cap. I, tit. XVI, lib. II, Codicis, servandus praescribitur circa Re- 
ligiosos qui vota /emporaria nuncuparunt; 

“et, quatenus affirmative ad hanc secundam partem, quaeritur utrum Reli- 
giosus (regularis sive monialis), hoc modo dimissus, ipso facto solutus 
habendus sit ab omnibus votis religiosis, uti de dimissis professis votorum ' 
demporariorum statuitur in can, 648.” 
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Can. 542. 
7. Utrum verba gui sectae acatholicae adhaeserunt canonis 


542 sint intelligenda de iis, qui Dei gratia moti ex haeresi vel 
schismate, in quibus nati sunt, ad Ecclesiam pervenerint; an 
potius de iis qui a fide defecerunt et sectae acatholicae ad- 
haeserunt. 

Resp. : Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

Cann, 567, § 1 et 578, n. 1. 

8. Utrum, ad normam canonis 567, § 1, et canonis 578, n. 1, 
novitii et professi a votis temporaneis, si morte praeveniantur, 
ad eadem ac professi a votis sollemnibus, aut professi a votis 
simplicibus perpetuis, suffragia ius habeant, etiamsi aliter ferant 


.constitutiones antea approbatae a S. Sede. 


Resp.: Affirmative et ad mentem. 

Mens est: Ordines et Congregationes religiosae possunt con- 
grua eademque suffragia pro omnibus novitiis, temporanee pro- 
fessis et professis a votis sollemnibus aut professis a votis sim- 
plicibus perpetuis, praescribere in suis constitutionibus emen- 
dandis et pro approbatione exhibendis ad S. C. Religiosorum, 
ad normam eiusdem S. Congregationis Decretum diei 26 iunii 


1918. 
Can. 569, § I. 


9. Num verba wisi constitutiones aliud ferant canonis 569, 
§ 1, ad vocem /ibere referantur, ita ut liceat per constitutiones 
determinare in quem finem de usu et usufructu a novitiis sit 
statuendum. 

Resp.: Constitutiones ante promulgationem Codicis appro- 
batae servandae sunt sive novitiis adimant ius disponendi de 
usu et usufructu suorum bonorum, sive hoc ius limitent, seu 


praefiniant. 


Can. 621, § I. 
10. Utrum canon 621, § 1, intelligendus sit tantum de reli- 


giosis mendicantibus strictu sensu dictis; an etiam de illis, qui 
latiori sensu tales appellantur, uti sunt Fratres Ordinis Prae- 
dicatorum. 

Et quatenus affirmative ad primam partem: 

An dicti mendicantes indigeant Ordinarii licentia, si velint 
stipem petere in dioecesi pro aedificatione, ornatu, etc., suarum 


ecclesiarum. 
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Resp.: Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secun- 
dam ; quod vero attinet ad licentiam ab Ordinario obtinendam 
provisum in cit. can. 621, § 1. 

Cann. 756 et 98. 

11. Utrum qui ad preces parentum, contra praescriptum 
canonis 756, a ritus alieni ministro baptizati sunt, pertineant 
ad ritum in quo sunt baptizati, vel ad ritum in quo, iuxta prae- 
scriptum canonis 756, baptizari debuissent. 

Resp.: Prout casus exponitur, negative ad 1™ partem, affir- 
mative ad 2™. 

Can. 822, § 4. 

12. Utrum facultas celebrandi Missam in domo privata sit 
ab Ordinario, ad normam canonis 822, $ 4, interpretanda 
restrictive. 

Resp. : Affirmative. 

Can. 987. 

13. Utrum, ad normam can. 987, impeditis adnumerandus 
sit is, cuius pater vel mater tantum est acatholicus, alter parens 
catholicus. Et, quatenus affirmative, an etiam eo in casu, quo 
matrimonium mixtum datis cautionibus cum dispensatione in 
hoc vetito contractum fuit. 

Resp.: Affirmative in omnibus. 

Can, 1205, § 2. 

14. An sepultura fidelium, quae locum obtinet in ecclesia 
subterranea, censenda sit facta in ecclesia in sensu canonis 
1205, § 2. 

Resp.: Affirmative, si agatur de ecclesia subterranea, quae 
sit vere et proprie ecclesia, divino cultui addicta. 

Can, 1215. 

15. Utrum periculum offensionis, vulgo malumore, ex parte 
fidelium et cleri sit, ad normam canonis 1215, gravis causa, 
quae excuset a transferendis cadaveribus fidelium e loco in quo 
reperiuntur, ad ecclesiam ubi funus persolvatur. 

Resp. : Negative, et consuetudinem non transferendi cadavera 
fidelium, antequam tumulentur, e loco in quo reperiuntur in 
ecclesiam esse reprobandam. 

Cann. 1355, 1356, 1441. 

16. An in collatione paroeciarum non reservatarum possit 
Episcopus imponere pro una vice tantum moderatam taxam 
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favore Seminarii, etiam si paroecia de qua, obnoxia sit tributo 
huic Instituto solvendo. 

Resp.: Recurrendum esse in singulis casibus ad S. Congre- 
gationes competentes. 

Can. 1990. 

17. Utrum Ordinarius, praetermissis iuris sollemnitatibus 
in Constitutione Apostolica Dei miseratione requisitis, matri- 
monium possit declarare nullum cum interventu tamen defen- 
soris vinculi matrimonialis, quin opus sit secunda sententia, 
hisce in casibus, nempe: 

(1) Si duo catholici, in loco certe antehac obnoxio cap. 
Tametsi Conc. Tridentini, vel post Decretum Ne temere, matri- 
monium civile tantum inierunt, omisso ritu ecclesiastico, et, 
obtento civili divortio, novum in Ecclesia inire student matri- 
monium vel novum matrimonium, civiliter initum, in foro 
Ecclesiae convalidare. 

(2) Aut catholica pars, quae cum acatholica, spretis Ecclesiae 
legibus, in templo sectae protestanticae (in loco certe antehac 
obnoxio cap. 7ametsi Conc. Tridentini, et ubi Benedictina de- 
claratio extensa non est, vel post Decretum Ne temere) matri- 
monium contraxit, obtento civili divortio, in facie Ecclesiae 
novum matrimonium cum catholico consorte inire vult. 

(3) Aut apostatae a fide catholica, qui in apostasia civiliter 
vel ritu alieno se iunxerunt, obtento civili divortio, poenitentes 
ad Ecclesiam redire et cum parte catholica alteras nuptias in 
Ecclesia celebrare desiderant. 

Resp.: Casus supra memorati nullum iudicialem processum 
requirunt aut interventum defensoris vinculi, sed resolvendi 
sunt ab Ordinario ipso, vel a Parocho, consulto Ordinario, in 
praevia investigatione ad matrimonii celebrationem, de qua 
in can. 101g et seqq. 

Romae, 16 octobris 1919. 

Petrus Card. GASPARRI, Praeses. 
Aloisius Sincero, Secretarius. 


Can, 1251, § I. 
Parimenti é stato sottoposto alla Commissione Pontificia per 


la interpretazione del Codice di diritto canonico il seguente 
dubbio : 
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Puo ritenersi tuta conscientia la dottrina inseguata da alcuni 
autori, che dopo la pubblicazione del Codice @ permesso net 
giorni di solo digiuno mangiar carne piu volte il giorno? 

L’Emo Presidente della Commissione ha risposto i] giorno 
29 ottobre 1919: Negative.” 

PrETRO Card. GASPARRI, Presidente. 
Luigi Sincero, Segretario. 


SACRA OONGREGATIO DE RELIGIOSIE. . 


DUBIUM CIRCA PROFESSIONEM RELIGIOSORUM LAICORUM 
IN ORDINIBUS REGULARIBUS. 

Huic S. Congregationi de Religiosis propositum fuit dubium: 
“An Religiosi laici seu conversi in Ordinibus Regularibus, qui 
iam emiserunt vota simplicia ante diem 19 maii 1918, ad 
normam Decreti Sacrosancta Dei Ecclesia diei 1 ianuarii 1911, 
debeant emittere vota sollemnia iuxta praescripta dicti Decreti, 
scilicet absoluto sexennio votorum simplicium et expleto tri- 
gesimo actatis anno, vel potius ad normam Canonum 573 et 
574 Codicis Iuris Canonici, idest expleto triennio votorum sim- 
plicium et vigesimo primo aetatis anno completo.” 

Sacra eadem Congregatio, re mature perpensa, responden- 
dum censuit prout respondet : 

Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 

Et Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Benedictus Pp. XV, in 
audientia diei 6 octobris 1919, infrascripto Secretario benigne 
concessa, praefatam responsionem adprobare dignatus est. 
Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, die 6 octobris 1919. 

L. 

Maurus M. Serafini, Ab. O. S. B., Secretarius. 


SAORA OONGREGATIO RITUUM. 


CircA MISSAM DE REQUIE. 


Quum dies secunda mensis novembris proxime adfuturi hoc 
anno in Dominicam incidat, et propterea Commemoratio Om- 


2 Nella adunanza plenaria del 9 dicembre 1917, gli Emi Padri, propostosi il 
seguente dubbio: Utrum dubia quae minoris sint momenti aut non mulium 
dificultatis habeant, solvi possint ab Emo Praeside Commissionis, hanno 
risposto: affirmative. 
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nium Fidelium defunctorum iuxta liturgicas leges agenda sit 
insequenti die mensis tertia, Sanctissimus Dominus Noster 
Benedictus Papa XV, ut fidelium pietati omni aevo conspicuae 
erga animas in Purgatorio detentas satisfiat, maxime eorum, 
praesenti tempore, qui luctuosissimo bello desiderati sunt, pro 
Sua quoque caritate in ipsas animas, cunctis Ecclesiae Catho- 
licae sacrorum Antistitibus et locorum Ordinariis facultatem 
impertiri dignatus est permittendi tantum hoc anno unius Missae 
de Requie cum cantu vel lectae celebrationem die 2 novembris, 
Dominica XXI post Pentecosten. 

I. In singulis igitur Cathedralibus, seu Conlegiatis, vel 
Parochialibus atque iis potissimum Ecclesiis, aut publicis Ora- 
toriis, quae animabus Purgatorii igne cruciatis praecipue 
iuvandis habeantur erectae, vel ubi Sodalitates aut piae Uniones 
in eumdem finem canonice sint congregatae, Rmi locorum Or- 
dinarii praefata Dominica, die 2 novembris, Missam solemnem 
aut lectam de Requie celebrari permittant. 

II. Praeterea Capitulis, Parochis et Rectoribus Ecclesiarum 
sive publici alicuius Oratorii, de quibus num. I, iidem Rmi 
Ordinarii Missae unius de Requie cantatae vel lectae celebra- 
tionem semel tantum permittant una ex Dominicis minoribus 
vertentis mensis octobris (scilicet diebus 12, 19, 26) aut in- 
sequentis novembris (nempe diebus 16 et 23), non impedita a 
festo ritus duplicis I vel II classis. 

III. Demum enuntiata die secunda novembris vel una ex 
praefatis Dominicis minoribus, funus ubi placuerit agi per- 
mittant cum Missa cantata vel lecta de Requie; vetito tamen 
quolibet sermone aut funebri oratione in eiusmodi funere. 

Serventur autem in omnibus Rubricae et cetera de more 
servanda. 

Inusitatum hoc indultum Missarum de Requie in Dominicis 
praeter leges liturgicas, attentis lacrimabilibus belli conditioni- 
bus, ab Apostolica Sede huc usque largitum, Sanctissimus 
Dominus Noster adveniente tempore sacri Adventus omnino 
desinendum iussit. 

Ex audientia Sanctissimi Domini Nostri, die 6 octobris 1919. 

* A. Carp. Vico, Ep. Portuen. et S. Rufinae, 
S. R. C. Praefectus. 


L. 
Alexander Verde, Secretarius, 
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ROMAN OUBIA. 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


zi June, 1919: Monsignor Auguste Boulet and Monsignor 
Celestin Lemieux, of the Archdiocese of Quebec, made 
Domestic Prelates. 

6 July: Monsignor Lionel St, G. Lindsay, of the Archdiocese 
of Quebec, made Domestic Prelate. 

15 July: Monsignor John William Norris, J.C.D., M.R., of 
the Diocese of Trenton, made Domestic Prelate. 

24 August: The Right Rev. Henry Hanlon, of St. Joseph’s 
Society for Foreign Missions, Mill-Hill, Titular Bishop of 
Teos (Asia Minor), made Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 

18 September: The Right Rev. William F. O’Hare, S.J., 
made Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica and Titular Bishop of Maxi- 
mianopolis (Palestine). 

6 November: Walter Raleigh Kerr, of the Archdiocese of 
Quebec, made Private Chamberlain, supernumerary, of Cape 
and Sword. 

8 November: John Carroll Griffin, of the Archdiocese of 
Westminster, made Knight of the Order of S. Gregory the 
Great, civil class. 

18 November: Mgr. William W. Hume, of the Archdiocese 
of New Orleans, made Domestic Prelate. 
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Studies and Conferences. 


OUR ANALEOTA. 


The Roman documents for the month are: 

ENCYCLICAL LETTER of the Holy Father urging a collection 
in every diocese on the Feast of the Holy Innocents, 28 Decem- 
ber, 1919, in behalf of the famishing children of Europe. 

AposToLic LETTER, addressed to the Hierarchy of the 
Catholic world, setting forth reasons and measures for the 
systematic propagation of the Faith, the training of mission- 
aries, and the duty of sustaining their efforts. 

S. CONGREGATION OF THE COUNCIL extends for ten years the 
indult (1 January, 1910) regarding fasting and abstinence in 
South America and the Philippine Islands, subject to the modi- 
fications made by the new Code of Canon Law. 

PONTIFICAL COMMISSION FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF 
CANON LAW solves a number of doubts arising from Canons 
6, 10, 199, 395, 396, 422, 542, 567 and 578, 569, 621, 756 and 
98, $822, 987, 1205, 1215, 1355, 1356, 1441, 1990, 1251. 

S. CONGREGATION OF RELIGIOUS answers a difficulty regard- 
ing the profession of lay religious in regular orders. 

S. CONGREGATION OF RITEs decides liturgical questions in 
relation to the requiem Mass on All Souls’ Day, which fell on 
Sunday in 1919. 

ROMAN CURIA announces recent official pontifical appoint- 
ments. 


THE PAROCHIAL MASS AND THE PARISH CHUROE. 


Some time ago the question was discussed in the REVIEW, 
whether the midnight Mass may be said in a mission church, 
that is to say, not in the principal or parish church, but a 
sort of chapel at ease, which a pastor serves at intervals. 
Canon Law (821, n. 2) reads: “In nocte Nativitatis Domini 
inchoari media nocte potest sola missa conventualis vel paro- 
chialis, non autem alia sine Apostolico Indulto.””’ We are 
asked whether “ missa parochialis ” in such case means strictly 
the principal Mass in the parish church proper, and whether 
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the term may not be applied to a Mass in the mission church 
at which the congregation in the neighborhood attends. We are 
inclined to believe the latter interpretation admissible, al- 
though the wording of the law would suggest that the principal 
Mass in the parish church is the parochial Mass, since the 
bulk of the congregation attend it. While in European coun- 
tries there is as a rule one such principal Mass in the parish 
church, with us, in America, every Mass is a parochial Mass, 
since the needs of our people and the accommodations for 
their benefit recognize, apart from the solemnity attached to 
the High Mass, no principal Mass. Benedict XIV in an In- 
struction to the Vicar Apostolic of Nankin insists that ““ Masses 
should not be celebrated before the parochial Mass in country 
churches near the parish church;” but this could not apply 
to circumstances such as obtain with us. The matter is one 
that needs adjustment based on a thorough familiarity with 
the needs of Catholics in a country which, from its recent 
status of a missionary country, has almost over night become 
an established and permanent ecclesiastical commonwealth. 
And the developing process is going on at different degrees of 
swiftness throughout the land. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EXTREME UNOTION BEFORE A 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 


In the December number (pp. 713-714) it was stated that 
E-xtreme Unction may be administered in cases of illness that 
require a surgical operation, even when this is what doctors 
call a minor operation, so long as there is a legitimate appre- 
hension that the operation may end in fatal heart-failure, or 
nervous shock that results in death, or blood poisoning, and 
the like. In other words, when there is a reasonable fear 
that the operation may prove fatal, owing to the fear that the 
patient may not have sufficient reserve strength to withstand 
the shock of the removal of the evil which causes the illness. 

A correspondent raises objection to this statement on the 
ground that the result of death in the supposed case rises from 
the operation and not from the illness. He refers to Lehmkuhl 
and Noldin as authorities who deny that Extreme Unction 
may be lawfully administered in such cases. The latter writes 
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(Summa Theol. Moralis, Vol. III, n. 443, c. XII) : “ Qui diffi- 
cilem operationem chirurgicam subeunt ante operationem 
inungi possunt si periculoso morbo jam laborant, non item si 
operatio demum mortis periculum adducit.” It seems to us 
that if the sickness which calls for the operation is a serious 
one, and the state of the patient such that the operation entails 
the risk of sudden death, it makes very little or no difference 
whether the surgeon’s work is difficult or easy, or whether the 
operation is classed as major or minor. The sacrament is in- 
stituted to help the patient in danger of death. St. James 
says: “Infirmatur quis in vobis,” without specifying whether 
the danger of death accompanying the illness springs from the 
existing weakness of the patient or from the weakness super- 
induced by his attempt to find a remedy. If the Church ap- 
plies this spiritual gift to those who suffer from infirmity unto 
death, she does not exclude those who are in danger from the 
operation as the immediate cause, a cause which is itself as- 
sumed to be imperative for the preservation of life. Must we 
assume that a sick person, about to undergo a dangerous oper- 
ation (whether major or minor), is to be deprived, as not 
being in imminent need, of the consoling sacrament, because 
moralists discriminate between the direct and indirect cause 
of the heart failure which means death? The operation, we 
take it, is part of the process by which the patient seeks to be 
saved from probable death. May we not regard it as part of 
the disease itself at a fixed stage of development, which thus 
calls for sacramental aid? ‘In dubio num infirmitas sit 
periculosa dari potest extrema unctio.” The administration is 
to be given conditionally. Well, better conditionally than not 
at all, so long as it is likely to benefit the patient. 

It may be urged that if we allow Extreme Unction in minor 
operations there will be no end to the freedom of using the 
sacrament. But the question of minor and major is wholly 
secondary so long as there is positive danger of death. In 
major operations it is usual; in minor operations, it may be al- 
lowed. The danger depends on the patient’s power of resist- 
ance. Where that is lacking he is, we venture to believe, en- 
titled to the sacrament. 
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THE NEW MUSIO COURSE FOR PAROOHIAL SOHOOLS. 


Qu. Dr. Boylan writes in the January number: “ Mrs. Justine 
Ward, a Catholic lady of New York, some years ago took upon her- 
self the onerous part of providing our schools with a method (of 
musical training) that would be practical and efficient.” Why was 
it that nothing of this was mentioned in the School Reports by the 
Superintendents who, one would think, are interested in such mat- 
ters. Even the Review has hitherto said nothing about it, so far as 
I am aware; nor do I find mention of the book (I suppose it is a 
book) or method in any of our Catholic booksellers’ catalogues. 
Please tell us what the book or method is, and where we can buy it. 
Or is it to be had only on terms that are forbidden to ordinary 


mortals, not musical? Or is it on the Index? 
ONE WHO PLAYS THE HARMONIUM. 


Resp. The method referred to has been issued under the 
title Music, in the Catholic Educational Series, by Justine Ward 
and Elizabeth Perkins. It consists of four parts, comprising 
the courses of “ First Year’’, Second Year ’”’, Third Year ”’, 
together with a volume of ‘“ Hymnal Accompaniments”. The 
preface to the first book, by Drs. Pace and Shields of the Catho- 
lic University, states that ‘‘in the preparation of this volume 
the aim has been to apply to the teaching of music the prin- 
ciples and methods which have been embodied in the Catholic 
Education Series of Primary Textbooks. The needs of younger 
pupils have been kept in view, and the course of instruction 
has been arranged so as to meet the requirements of the de- 
veloping mind, and to parallel at each stage the knowledge that 
is gained through the study of other subjects.” If space per- 
mitted we should copy here the entire preface, for it shows how 
the power of careful musical training exercises its influence over 
the whole moral, religious, intellectual, and practical sphere of 
life for which the child is being educated. 

It is doubtless an advantage that the impulse should come 
from the Catholic University which publishes these manuals. 
In this way there is all the more assurance that from the 
outset the knowledge and practice of the method will be dif- 
fused by a well equipped corps of normal teachers, such as are 
represented by the Manhattan College of the Sacred Heart. 
The beginning thus made under favorable auspices will fore- 
stall those failures which follow from superficial attempts of in- 
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competent tyros, whose knowledge of music and of pedagogical 
principles is unequal to their momentary enthusiasm, and is 
thus apt to lead to discouragement. 

We refer our Harmonium friend to the head sources for 
detailed information. It is indeed desirable that pastors should 
understand and realize the benefit of the new method. But we 
would add that it is the Sisters who teach our schools to whom 
we shall have to look as the natural instruments to communi- 
cate this sort of knowledge to the young child. Priests who 
don’t “ play the Harmonium ”’ would be wise to keep hands off, 
or at least restrict themselves to appreciation and encourage- 
ment of the teachers, without criticizing results before the 
method has been given sufficient opportunity to demonstrate 
its utility both as a school discipline, and as an economic meas- 
ure toward good (if not loud) music, in harmony with the 
sacred character of the worship in our churches. 


“PROMPTUS REFUSUS PEOTORI”. 


Qu. Please give the grammatical explanation of the first stanza 
in the hymn at Tierce. The words “ promptus—refusus pectori” 
bother me as well as others whom I have consulted. 


Resp. The entire stanza runs: 


Nunc, Sancte, nobis, Spiritus, 
Unum Patri cum Filio, 
Dignare promptus ingeri 
Nostro, refusus, pectori. 

Transposed it reads: Sancte Spiritus, dignare ingeri nostro 
pectori promptus (et) refusus. 

The “ promptus ”, which may be taken adverbially, implies 
either swift movement or clear manifestation. The ‘“ refusus”’ 
(refundo) is the pouring out, as of a flood, into the soul that 
had once been filled but needs replenishing abundantly. Hence 
we may translate “ Come, Holy Ghost, deign to be brought into 
our heart, with Thy swift (or clear) light, Thou being poured 
forth (refundo) in the fullness of Thy gifts." Cardinal New- 
man translates: 


Come, Holy Ghost, who ever One 
Reignest with Father and with Son, 
It is the hour: our souls possess 
With Thy full flood of holiness. 
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COMMUNION IN A HOSPITAL. 


Qu. In giving Holy Communion to the patients in a Catholic 
hospital, is it permitted to vest for low Mass, give Communion in 
the chapel, and without further ceremony go through the wards? 
If not, must the prayers of the Ritual for Communion of the sick 
be repeated for each floor? 

In carrying the Blessed Sacrament to a sick nun in a convent, is 
it necessary to wear a humeral veil? What if the nun is in a room 
adjoining the chapel, able to see the chapel through the windows 
of her room, though there is no door leading from the room to the 
chapel ? 


Resp. Interpreters of the liturgy agree that, under ordin- 
ary circumstances, and apart from necessity, the celebrant, when 
visited for Mass, may not give Communion to persons in a 
place that cannot be regarded as part of the chapel or church. 
The wards of a hospital are not part of the chapel, and the 
ceremonial therefore, in the case proposed, calls for the regular 
forms of the ritual with surplice, stole, and humeral veil. 

A room, balcony, or alcove connected with the chapel may be 
regarded as part of the same. Not so a cell, bedroom, or 
living chamber, reached by a separate door. Contiguity of 
room and chapel or the fact that the interior of the church 
or chapel may be seen from the patient’s room, does not make 
room and chapel the same, any more than the yard adjoining 
the sanctuary is constituted a part of the chapel merely by 
nearness, so far as the proper performance of the rubrics or 
ritual is concerned. For a similar reason the prayers of the 
ritual are to be repeated on each floor of the hospital, for the 
patients for whom the acts are performed on one floor cannot, 
if they would, participate in a function performed on another 
floor from which they are separated in the way that one ward 
of a hospital is shut off from another ward. 


OANDELAE EX OERA APUM. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

The October issue of the REVIEW contained a short paper on 
“ Wax Candles for the Altar,” which briefly stated the obli- 
gation of having wax candles for the liturgical acts. A few 
vears ago, when much perplexed about this question, I placed 
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my doubts before the Sacred Congregation of Rites and re- 
ceived a complete answer from one of its official representatives. 
Since it is more detailed than the October article, it may be 
of use to priest and manufacturer to have it printed in the 
REVIEW. How much pure beeswax must the candles contain— 


1. Cereus Paschalis?—‘‘ Debet esse ex cera apum saltem 
75%.” 

2. Cereus in Aquam Bapt. immergendus?—“ Saltem 
quia idem est ac Cereus Paschalis.” 

3. Duae candelae in Missa privata accendendae ?—*‘ Saltem 
70%.” 


4. In Missis cantatis et solemnibus ponuntur super altare 4 
vel 6 candelabra, et in candelabris candelae, quaeritur : 
1~ Si adsint istae duae candelae accensae (supra 3) ?— 
Saltem 60%.” 
2° Si non adsint duae candelae accensae (supra 3) ?— 
“‘Saltem 70%.” 
Aliae candelae (praeter eas sub No. 3 et illas in cande- 
labris, sub No. 4) supra altare positae ?—‘‘Ad tollendum 
scrupuli locum saltem 30%; melius vero 50%—60%.”’ 
(The answer says at least 30%, meaning probably for 
places where either it would be impossible to procure more 
candles conforming to the liturgical requirements than 
are necessary, or because the parish is so poor that it can- 
not afford to pay for extra-liturgical candles, containing 
50%—60%. Experience, however, teaches that the more 
wax the candles contain, the longer they will burn, and 
hence there is no advantage in buying candles containing 
only 30% of beeswax.) 
6. In expositione SS. Sacramenti et in aliis functionibus 
candelae a rubricis requisitae >—** Saltem 60%—70%.”’ 
The reply, of course, gave the general rule, and it ought to 
be observed in a well established parish church, as the word 
“saltem ” would indicate. But as rules may have exceptions, 
your phrase “ as far as possible”’ is very well employed, and 
your conclusion that “the S. Congregation leaves it to the 
conscience of the Ordinary whether and to what extent the 
clergy of his diocese can procure pure wax lights for the 
altar” is not amiss. 
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THE ANTIPHONS B. V. M. IN THE OFFICE. 


Yu. When are the Antiphons of the B. V. Mary (Salve Regina. 
Ave Regina, etc.) to be recited in the Canonical Hours? Rubric 
XXXVI of the Breviary does not seem clear, as to how often they 
must be recited in the daily office. 


Resp. If the whole Office (Matins to end of Complin) is 
recited at one time, the Antiphon is recited only once, at the 
end of Complin. If the Office is divided, the Antiphon is to 
be said at the end of Lauds; but if the other Hours, not in- 
cluding Complin, are added, then the Antiphon is recited at 
the end of the last Hour recited. Hence in private recitation 
it is said never more than twice; but if the whole Office is 
recited uno tractu, only once, at the end of Complin. /x choro 
the Antiphon is recited as often as the Canons or Religious 
leave the choir. 


CHANGING THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 


Yu. When the Stations of the Cross were canonically erected in 
the convent chapel the first Station was placed on the Epistle side. 
When the chapel was repaired lately, the Stations were taken 
down. In putting them up again the nuns reversed the order, put- 
ting the first Station on the Gospel side. Does this change interfere 
with the gaining of the indulgences? 


Resp. No. The indulgences are attached to the wooden 
crosses that mark the Stations. These may begin at either side 
of the church or chapel to suit the convenience of the congre- 
gation. The pictures are not necessary: they merely help the 
imagination for meditation on the different scenes of the de- 
votion. Any change in position, so long as the crosses are re- 
tained in the same chapel or church, does not interfere with 
the indulgences. 


MATERIAL OF THE OIBORIUM VEIL OONTAINING THE 
BLESSED SAORAMENT. 


Yu. The religious in whose chapel I celebrate Mass have substi- 
tuted for the ciborium cover of silk, a veil made of linen. I sug- 
gested that this seems to be contrary to the rubrics, which positively 
prescribe silk as the proper material for the veil that covers the 
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chalice at Mass. As the latter never comes in direct contact with the 
Blessed Sacrament it would appear a fortiori that the ciborium cover 
should be of the same precious material. In reply, I was told that 
the Sisters were following a custom which prevailed largely in the 
Eastern Houses of the Order. Is this correct and proper? 


Resp. The rubrics make no definite prescription regarding 
the material of the ciborium cover. The argument of contact 
with the Blessed Sacrament has no force, since the corporal and 
purificators used at Mass are of linen by the same prescription 
that demands silk for the veil of the chalice. Some com- 
mentators argue indeed in favor of silk for the ciborium cover; 
but the Ritual simply ordains that the ciborium be “ albo velo 
coopertum”’. In the decrees of the Sacred Congregation the 
ciborium is sometimes identified with the “ tabernaculum in quo 
reconditur SS. Sacramentum.” Thence we may apply the rule 
allowing the tabernacle veil to be of either silk or “ex panno, 
gossypio, lano sive cannaba”’ (S. R. C. 21 July, 1855). Many 
prefer linen, not only because it is symbolical of the sacred 
winding sheet that enwrapt our Divine Lord at His burial, 
but also because it can be washed and thus kept constantly 
clean, which is not the case with silken covers that are fre- 
quently handled and easily soiled, especially in warm climates 
and seasons. It follows that the use of linen as a substitute 
for silk in this case is legitimate and appropriate. 


CHANTING THE “REQUIESOAT IN PACE”. 


Qu. The Missal states that in giving the Absolution after solemn 
Requiem Mass the Cantors should sing the Reguiescat in pace. 
When there are no Cantors, who should sing the Reguiescat in pace, 
the celebrant or the deacon? Is there any decision on the subject by 
the S. Congregation of Rites? 


Resp. The celebration of High Mass with Absolution as- 
sumes that there is at least a choir of chanters. To the latter 
may be assigned the task of the Cantor. For the rest, custom 
has allotted the chanting of the Requiescat in pace to the 
deacon ; and there is no prohibition or decision to the contrary 


from the S. Congregation. 
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ABSOLUTIO “A VINOULO SUSPENSIONIS” FOR OLERICS. 


Qu. Should a confessor in absolving clerics in minor orders use 
the formula “ab omni vinculo suspensionis”, which is omitted in 
absolving lay persons in confession ? 


Resp. Suspension is a condition which ordinarily implies 
the forfeiture of jurisdiction or of benefice. As clerics in 
minor orders, at least in the United States, do not enjoy such 
privileges as faculties and benefices, there is no room for sus- 
pension or for the use of the form of absolution from the same. 


“TOTIES QUOTIES” INDULGENOES. 


Qu. Are there any “ toties quoties”’ indulgences besides that of 
the Portiuncula and of All Souls’ Day? 


Resp. The authentic Raccolta notes nine occasions on which 
the “ toties quoties”” indulgences may be gained. They are: 
Portiuncula (2 August), Rosary Sunday (First Sunday in 
October), Our Lady of Mt. Carmel (16 July), Our Lady of 
Sorrows (Third Sunday of September), All Souls’ Day (2 No- 
vember), the last Sunday of June in churches where daily exer- 
cises in honor of the Sacred Heart have been held throughout 
the month (or in the form of a spiritual retreat for eight days), 
Visit to the Scala Santa at Rome, Feast of the Holy Trinity, 
and Corpus Christi. 


HYMN SINGING IN THE PARISH SCHOOL. 


lo the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

Dr. Boylan in the January number directs attention to the 
abuse of using for sacred hymns melodies that are adopted from 
vulgar love songs and “coon” songs. Is not much of this 
practice due to the approved hymn books used? If the au- 
thorities readily lend their names to the publication of text 
books that are faulty, having the “ nihil obstat’’ of a censor 
who knows little or nothing about the subject and only sees 
that there is “‘no error in doctrine and morals”, we can 
hardly expect our teachers to take exception. However, the 
work done by the Catholic University, the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart and the Holy Child, according to Mrs. Ward’s 
admirable and efficient method, promises new things. 

PAROCHULUs. 
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THE SANCTUARY LAMP. 


Qu. Have the Bishops of the United States the faculty of grant 
ing permission to use electric light in place of the olive or vegetable 
oil prescribed for the lights before the Tabernacle of the Blessed 
Sacrament ? O. S. B. 


Resp. We know of no such faculty. On the contrary, the 
new Code of Canon Law reiterates the prescription of olive 
oil or a wax light. Where olive oil cannot be obtained, the 
Ordinary may permit vegetable or other oil as the circumstances 
permit. There are few districts in the United States where 
pure olive oil for this purpose cannot be readily obtained 
Electric lights for the sanctuary lamp are not rubrical and their 
use is an abuse. (Cf. Canon 1271.) 


THE CHANGE OF THE CALENDAR. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

Father Semler, O.F.M., suggests the 8th of April as a 
most convenient date for Easter in the reformed Calendar 
Would it not be preferable to make April 15 the Easter Sunday, 
since it would not only leave an entire calendar month free 
between Christmas and Ash Wednesday, but would also move 
Lent further into the mild season of spring. Many Catholics 
feel that the cold of winter which still prevails during the 
month of February is a cause for dispensing themselves from 
the Lenten fast. That cause would become less urgent if Lent 
began with March. I only suggest what seems desirable. 
Father Semler might know of some serious objection to this 


arrangement. 
McA. 
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REGENT BIBLE STUDY. 
Jahweh Again. 


We had not yet received Father McKenna’s article on the 
divine names,’ when our two contributions on Jahweh were 
written for this department.* Father McKenna, O.P. is Pro- 
fessor of Theology, in St. Mary’s Dominican Convent, Tal- 
laght, Ireland. He explains the ineffable name from the view- 
point of philology and theology. It is a pity, he prefers 
Jehovah to Jahweh; and deems the former to be “ the tradi- 
tional form of the sacred name’’.* That is precisely what 
itisnot. Among Catholics, “ the traditional form of the sacred 
name” is xtpws of the Ixx, Dominus of the Vulgate—the geré 
and not the £ethibh of the Hebrew. Only among Protestants, 
and that because of an unscientific neglect of the tradition of 
the Ixx and the Vulgate, has the form Jehovah been handed 
down.* If we use the Hebrew form of the unutterable name, 
we should not follow an unscientific, Protestant tradition ; but 
should give vogue to the accurate transliteration, Jahweh. 

1. Philology of Jahweh. In regard to the philological study of 
Father McKenna, we subjoin a few comments. He seems to 
follow rather closely an article of Father Maas, S.J.;° and 
draws therefrom the Greek forms of the tetragrammaton, which 
‘ancient authors give us’. He assigns to Origen the form 
Jao. But Origen® does not identify ico with the ineffable 
name; he only says that ia means elevation. When he ex- 
pressly treats of the tetragrammaton, he uses ‘ay-—that is, the 
shortened Jah. Moreover, Clement of Alexandria witnesses to 
iaove, not Jaou—a poorly supported and long rejected reading 


1“ Significance and Value of the Divine Names”, by Rev. P. P. McKenna, 
O.P., Irish Ecclesiastical Record, September 1919, 177 ff. 

2 Cf. “The Unutterable Name”, EcciestasticAL Review, November 1919, 
pp. §92 ff.; and “The Name of Jahweh”, EccrestasticaL Review, December 
1919, pp. 716 ff. 

* Loc. cit., p. 180, footnote. 

+ Cf. our article, ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW, November 1919, p. 593. 

Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. “ Jehovah” 

Jn Joannem, 11, 1; P. G. 14: 108. 
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of his text." Father McKenna wouid better have translated 
Jahweh by He is, rather than He Who is or Who ts. And he 
may mislead the unwary by saying: “ the vowels of the Samari- 
tan Jabe . . . give the key to the pronunciation accepted by 
modern critics . . . the pronunciation Jabe . . . has been pre- 
served for us in Samaritan tradition”.* For we know very 
little about the ‘ Samaritan tradition” of the ineffable name 
Apart from the witness of Theodoret, 393-457, to a Samaritan 
ioBé, there seems to be no trace of any such ‘“ Samaritan 
tradition ”. 

Is not the earliest authority for /ehova the Spanish Domini- 
can Raymond Martini? Father McKenna speaks of him as 
Martin.° Moreover, to meet the surprise of some, it would 
have been well to have referred to the Summa, iii, 35, art. 5, to 
back up the statement: “ In Christ there is no human Sonship.”’ 

2. The Fathers on Jahweh. The only patristic witness, cited 
scientifically by Father McKenna, is Tertullian. He is said 
to have been “ among the first to show that the name «vpws 
(Lord) could not be applied to God before Creation ”’..° We 
shall shortly give the passage at some length. The reference 
thereto by Father McKenna is not very happy. 

First, Tertullian does not use «vpios, but Dominus; and his 
argument is from Dominus without even a reference either to 
xipws or to Jahweh. He says that the name God was always 
predicable of the Deity, not so the name Lord. Because the 
name Lord supposes things created, over which God rules." 

Secondly, Tertullian is wrong in his interpretation of 
Dominus. His exegesis depends on the root-meaning of 
Dominus ; and not on its inspired meaning in Holy Writ. Now 
it is one thing to argue from the root-meaning of the word 
Dominus ; and quite another to interpret Dominus as it occurs 
in the sacred text. In the text of Scripture, Dominus is gener- 
ally predicable of the Deity exactly as Deus and quite inde- 
pendently of creation. Because in the Old Testament, Dominus 
of the Vulgate and xvpws of the Ixx, are generally translations 


7 Cf. EccLesiAsTICAL Review, November 1919, p. 597. 

8 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, September 1919, p. 181. 

* Irish Ecclesiastical Record, September 1919, p. 190, footnote. 
1® Loc. cit., p. 190. 

Adversus Hermogenem, 3; P. L., 2: 223 ff. 
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of a rabbinical interpolation, Addnd?, instead of the inspired 
Jahweh. They represent an inspired meaning which is not 
their own. Their own meaning is not inspired, since, as a 
rule, they are a translation of geré, and not of kethibh—that is, 
of interpolated Adéndi, and not of inspired Jahweh. For in 
most instances, they are a rabbinical change in the original 
text. Hence, to come back to the original, we must interpret 
the geré (Addndi, xipws, Dominus) as having the same in- 
spired meaning as Jahweh. But Jahweh does not mean Lord. 
Hence the correct exegesis of a passage cannot be swung upon 
the hinge of the interpolated word Lord. For instance, when 
Jeremias gives the revelation, ‘My name is Jahweh”’,” we 
hark back to the Mosaic tradition, “I am Jahweh”,** for a 
right interpretation of the name of divine predilection. It 
would be very poor exegesis to go into the root-meaning of the 
interpolated geré in these texts: Addndi, xipws, Dominus, 
“tae”. 

St. Isidore of Seville, 560-636, is referred to by Forcellini ™* 
as witness to the wrong interpretation Jehova. As a matter 
of fact, the great etymologist derives /ahweh from the doubling 
of Jah. He says, it is the ineffable name, “‘ not because it may 
not be pronounced; but because it may in no wise be compre- 
hended by the mind and intellect of man’’.*® 


Tertullian and the Johannine Logos. 


1. Was Tertullian a Forerunner of Arianism? The passage of Ter- 
tullian, to which Father McKenna refers, is often used as a 
proof that the great African was not orthodox in regard to the 
coequality of the Son with the Father. We quote at some 
length : 


We say that the name Ged was ever His and in Him, not so the 
name Lord. For the state of the two is not the same. God is the 
name of His substance,—that is, of His divinity; Zeord is the name, 
not of His substance, but of His power. His substance ever was 
with His name, — that is, Ged; later on came the predication of 


12 Jeremias 16: 21. 

'3 Exodus 6: 2. 

14 Totius Latinitaiis Lexicon: Onomasticon, ed. De Vit, vol. a (Prato: Aldine 
Press, 1883), s. v. “ Jehovah”. 


15S. Isidori Hispalensis, Etvmologiarum, Lib. 7, c. 1, see. 16: P. L. $2: 261 
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Lord, — that is, of something accruing. For from the time things 
began to be, over which He might exercise the power of Lord, then 
by the accession of power He became and was called Lord. Why, 
Ged is Father and Judge; but He is not always Father and Judge, 
because He is always God. Since He could not be Father before 
the Son; nor Judge before sin. Now there was a time when both 
sin and Son were not, so as to make God to be Judge and Father.’® 


Is not Tertullian clearly a forerunner of Arianism? “ Fuit 
tempus, cum Filius non fuit”. That seems exactly the Arian 
formula ov« The Migne edition of Tertullian says in 
a footnote: ‘‘In this passage, all will readily recognize an 
error to be avoided—that is Arianism Petau, S.J. berates 
Tertullian’s doctrine about the Son as “ worse than the Arian 
heresy in its impiety and absurdity ".’* Dom Chapman writes: 


Tertullian has the true formula for the Holy Trinity, tres Per 
sone, una Substantia. The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are numer- 
ically distinct, and each is God ; they are of one substance, one state, 
and one power. So far the doctrine is accurately Nicene. But by 
the side of this appears the Greek view which was one day to de- 
velop into Arianism: that the unity is to be sought not in the 
Essence but in the origin of the Persons. He says that from all 
eternity there was reason (ratio) in God, and in reason the Word 
(Sermo), not distinct from God, but in vulva cordis. For the pur- 
pose of creation the Word received a perfect birth as Son. There 
was a time when there was no Son and no sin, when God was neither 
Father nor Judge.'® 


We have our doubts that Tertullian favors the *‘ Greek view, 
which was one day to develop into Arianism”. The predica- 
tion Son, we hold, is reserved by Tertullian against the time 
of His “ perfect birth ” through the external manifestation of 
the Logos in creation. And yet this interpretation of Filius, 
Father Alfred L. Feder, S.J.*° says, ‘‘ seems to be far fetched 
and unnatural ”’. 

16 4dversus Hermogenem, 3; Vienna Patrology, vol. 47, Tertullian, part iii, 
ed. AEmilius Kroymann (Vienna: Tempsky, 1906), pp. 128-129. The text of 
Migne is here rather poor. 

'8 Theologia Dogmatica, “ De Trinitate”, I, 5, 2. 

19 Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. “Tertullian”, p. 523¢c. 


20 Justins des Martyrs Lehre von Jesus Christus dem Messtas und dem 
menschgewordenen Sonne Gottes (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1906), p. tor. 
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At any rate, Cardinal Franzelin many years ago met the 
charge that Tertullian was a forerunner of Arianism. He 
effectively showed *' that the Logos doctrine of the ante- Nicene 
Fathers might readily be misunderstood because of terms, 
which they use in a meaning which is now obsolete. It required 
the influence of Nicwa, Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Constanti- 
nople, to crystalize the exact significance of the main Chris- 
tological terms. Adhemar D’Ales * has exhaustively examined 
the evidence, and signally cleared Tertullian of the charge of 
having been a forerunner of Arianism. 

2. The Internal Logos. The Greek Fathers of the second cen- 
tury provided Tertullian with his Logos-doctrine. They taught 
the eternity of the Logos in God. St. Justin, c. A. D. 145, 
wrote: “‘ The Logos, being Firstborn of God, is also God ”’.** 
Tatian,*™ c. 170, more clearly expresses the eternity of the 
Logos, present with God. Athenagoras,™* c. 176, says: “ For 
from the beginning God, being eternal Mind, had within Him- 
self the Logos, since He was eternally with Thought.” *° 
Theophilus of Antioch,” c. 181, held the eternity of the Logos 
‘in the heart of God”. He borrowed the Stoic terminology 
of Philo, to distinguish between the Adyos évdiaberos and the Adyos 
mpopopixos. The former is the Logos Conceived, the Internal 
Logos, Thought; the latter is the Logos Uttered, the Verbum 
Prolatum, the Word Expressed. Hippolytus,” c. 212-236, 
continues the same teaching: “‘ Nothing but He was; and He, 
being alone, was all (7oAvs). For He was not without Logos, 
Wisdom, Power, Counsellor ’’. 

The teaching of Tertullian is like to that of the foregoing 
apologetic Greek Fathers. The word God sometimes indicates 
the divine nature; and at other times refers to God the Father 
as distinct from the Logos in Personality. The Aoyos évdiaberos, 
the Logos Conceived, is Ratio—not the faculty of Reason, but 


21 De Deo Trino, ed. 3 (Rome: Vatican Press, 1881), pp. 172 ff. 
*2 La Théologie de Tertullien (Paris: Beauchesne & Cie, 1905). pp. 34 # 
237 Apology, 63; ed. Hemmer-Lejay, 1, p. 136 

28a Adversus Grecos, 3; ed. Schwartz, p. §. 

24 Legatio pro Christianis, 10. 

25 With Thought; as Tertullian translates, rationals: 


26 Ad Autolycum, ii, 22. 
7 Contra Heresin Neoet:, 10; P. G., 10: 817 
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Thought within Mind. The Adyos zpodopixds, the Logos Uttered, 
is Sermo—the Thought Expressed. God was never ddoyos, 
ever with His A-dyos évduiferos: He always had His Ratio or 
Thought in relation to Him. But God was without the Adyos 
mpopopixéds ; He had not always His Thought [Expressed or 
Sermo. Thus Tertullian: 


Before all things, God was alone. . . . Yet He was not even then 
alone. For He had with Him that which He had in Him,—namely 
His Thought. . . . From the beginning God did not express in 
Word that which He had in Thought.** . . . Still that matters 
naught. For although God had not yet expressed His Word ; at the 
same time He had It within Himself with Thought and in ‘Thought, 
silently pondering and planning with Himself that which He was 
soon to express by Word.** 


Here we have the coeternity of the Logos with the Father. 
From all eternity, the Internal Logos, or Thought, is in rela- 
tion to Mind, or God the Father. ‘‘ He had with Him that 
which He had in Him—namely His Thought”. Nor does 
Tertullian say, as Dom Chapman misleadingly interprets, that 
the Logos “ was not distinct from God”. For to Tertullian, 
God here is God the Father, eternal Mind; and He is spoken 
of as a Person distinct from the Logos. “ He had It within 
Himself with Thought and in Thought, silently pondering and 
planning with Himself that which He was soon to express by 
Word”. A Person is distinct from that Person, with whom 
He ponders and plans. Tertullian is thoroughly orthodox in 
this matter of the eternity and distinct Personality of the 
Internal Logos. God the Father was never without His 
Logos. Thought, the internal Logos, was always in Him, 
though It was not expressed—that is, It did not become the 
External Logos, the manifested Word—until things outside 
of God were to be created. 

3. The Eternal Logos. The apologetic Fathers speak of the 
temporal forthcoming of the Logos, at creation, as Its gener- 
ation in time. That is why Tertullian’s Logos becomes Son 


28 “non sermonalis a principio sit rationalis deus”. The phrase rationalis 
deus is reminiscent of of Athenagonas. 

29 Adversus Praxean, 5; Vienna Patrology, vol. 47, Tertullian, part iii, ed 
Kroymann, p. 233. 
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only just before the creation of the world. Such Sonship was 
metaphorical, since it was consequent upon a metaphorical 
generation—that is, the divine creative act. And yet Ter- 
tullian defends the eternity of the Logos, hypostatically dis- 
tinct from the Father, even though he reserves the term Son 
for the time of Its “ perfect birth ” *° at creation. 

According to Tertullian, the Logos or Ratio was in relation 
to God the Father from eternity; It was not expressed until 
time began. He says: *‘ From the beginning, God did not ex- 
press in Word that which He had in thought ’’—“ non sermon- 
alis a principio sit rationalis Deus’’. He refers to the Sermo 
Prolatus, the Word Uttered; and means merely that from the 
beginning there was not the external relation of God to things 
created. For the rest, he frequently speaks of Sermo, the 
Word, as in divine Thought; moreover he interchanges Sermo 
and Ratio. Tertullian’s Sermo in Ratione, the Word ia 
Thought and not yet put forth, is eternal : 


‘The Word was ever in the Father, as He *? says: “1 am always 
in the Father and in relation to God ”’.** So it is written: “ And 
the Word was in relation to God”; ** and never separated from 
the Father, nor distinct ** from the Father. For “I and the Father 
are One”’.** We say, the Son is put forth by the Father, but 
not separated. For God put forth the Word.** 


The * Word put forth,” Verbum Prolatum, is identical with 
the Word “ ever in the Father . . . and never separated from 
the Father’’. The same Logos, which becomes Son when put 
forth by the Father, is the eternal Logos of God. “ Before 
the formation of the universe, God was not alone, but ever had 
within Him Thought, and in Thought the Word. He produced 
this Word, second after Himself, by acting within Himself.” * 


30 Adversus Praxean, 7 

John 14:11. 

%2 Jn relation to God: Thus we interpret apud Deum, Tpoc tov Heoi 

83 John 1:1. 

*4 Nor distinct: that is, in nature. Doubtless this is Tertullian’s idea, to 
which Dom Chapman misleadingly refers. Tertullian teaches that Mind and 
Logos are one in nature and distinct in Personality. 

*5 John 10: 30. 

88 Adversus Praxean, 8; ed. Kroymann, p. 238. 

*7 “Quem secundum a se facerat agitando intra se.” Ibid.. 5; ed. Kroy 
mann, p. 234. 
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Tertullian is clear in regard to the Logos: distinct from the 
Father in personality, one with the Father in nature, and from 
eternity in relation to the Father. Any seeming obscurity is 
due chiefly to the fact that his Christological terminology, 
though well-meaning, is not that to which the early coun- 
cils gave a vogue. Here is the clear distinction of the Father 
and the Logos, as of one Person in relation to another: 


In the Gospel, you will find it so: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was in relation to God, and the Word was 
God,”—one who was, and another to whom He was in relation.** 


As an instance of a complete misunderstanding and mis- 
representation of the Logos of Tertullian, we quote Principal 
Rainy: 


According to Tertullian, three stages are to be distinguished in the 
development of the Logos. ‘There is, first, an eternal quality or 
capacity in God, which is, as it were, the preparation for a second 
Person. Second, there is a forthcoming to create, to constitute the 
universe. This is the generation of the Son; but the personality is 
not yet so distinct or full as might be. Thirdly, there is the incar- 
nation. In this the full personal manifestation takes being: the 
hypostasis, if we may say so, is completely extricated.*° 


This summary is altogether wrong. The Logos of Tertul- 
lian, from eternity, is a complete hypostasis, distinct from the 
Father, in relation to the Father. From all eternity, they were 
two Persons: “‘one who was, and another to whom He was 
in relation’. To say that Tertullian’s Logos is not a complete 
hypostasis before the incarnation, is utterly to miss his meaning. 

The eternal generation of the Logos is also the teaching of 
the Greek apologists. We confine ourselves to the witness of 


Justin: 


In the beginning, before all things created, God begot of Himself 
a Thought-Power (dwvapiy rwa Aoyixyv), which is called by the Holy 
Spirit the Glory of God, and at times God, or Lord, or Logos.*® 


48 Tbid., 13; ed. Kroymann, p. 247. 

39 The Ancient Catholic Church. By Robert Rainy, D.D., Principal of the 
New College, Edinburgh. “International Critical Library” (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902), p. 207. 

4° Dialogue with Trypho, 61; ed. Hemmer-Lejay, p. 284. 
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. . . This Begotten, really put forth by the Father, was with the 
Father before all things created.*? 


Georges Archambault, special editor of the Hemmer-Lejay 
edition of the 7rypho,* thinks that Justin conceives the Logos 
in God, before Its generation in time, as only a Thought- Power, 
Aoyixy Svvayes, which is endowed with but some sort of eternity.** 
This is not so. The Logos of Justin is that of Tertullian: the 
eternal Internal Word, Aocyos évdueros; and the Verbum Pro- 
latum, Adyos rpodopexds, the Word as manifested in time. 

Father Alfred L. Feder, S.J., though finding the eternity 
and God-head of the Logos in the Greek apologists, holds that 
they teach a subordination of the Logos to the Father; and are 
not conscious of the Sabellianism or tritheism into which their 
doctrine would logically lead. He thus rates, on the one side, 
Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus; and, on the other 
side, Clement, Origen, and Dionysius.** Yet his rating is 
wrong. From certain phrases of Justin, he argues that the 
great apologete taught: ““A \dyos évidberos, not distinct from 
the Person of the Father but essentially united with the Father, 
and hypostatized as Adyos zpopopixds only just before creation ”’.*° 
Harnack extends this critique to all the apologetic Fathers: 
“Only the Adyos xpopopxos is a Person different from the 
Father; the Adyos évdudberes jis not such”’.*® G. T. Purves * 
goes so far as to deny the eternity of the Logos of Justin: 
“The Logos, then, according to Justin, was not personally 
eternal, but as a person was the product of the father’s will 
at some period before creation ”’. 

The passages, to which these writers refer, should be inter- 
preted in the light of the complete doctrine of Justin, Tertullian 
and the other apologists. Just as one might misinterpret our 


*! Dialogue with Trypho, 62; ed. Hemmer-Lejay, p. 202. 

42 Picard et Paris: Picard et Fils, 1909, p. 285. 

43 Some sort of eternity, “ une certaine éternité”, seems not to be tota simu, 
divine eternity. Cf. 7rypho, ed. Hemmer-Lejay, p. 293. 

44 Justins des Martyrers Lehre von Jesus Christus, dem Messias und deni 
menschengewordenen Sohne Gottes. Alfred Leonhard Feder. S.J. (Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Herder, 1906), p. 110. 

#5 Op. cit., p. 99. 

46 Dogmengeschichte, 3d ed., 1, p. 491. 


47 The Testimony of Justin M. to Early Christianity (London, 1888), p. so. 
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terms of to-day, in regard to the eternal generation of the Son 
by the Father, so the obsolete terminology of the apologists may 
be misunderstood. The sum of their Logos-doctrine is this. 
The Adyos évdudGeros is God, one in nature with the Father, and 
distinct in personality from Him, eternally in relation to Him. 
Besides this, there is a metaphorical generation of the Logos 
in time—that is, the manifestation of the Logos in creation. 
The Logos then becomes zpodopixes. At the creation of the 
world, is Tertullian’s “ nativitas perfecta’” of the Logos, which 
has been from eternity in “ vulva cordis ” of the Father. Then 
it is that the Logos becomes Son—that is, by the generation 
in time, the creation of the world.** This is not our way of 
expressing the relation of the Son tothe Father. That relation, 
in our terminology, arises from the eternal generation. And 
yet a relation of metaphorical Sonship, arising from the meta- 
phorical generation in time, which the apologists have in mind, 
may be understood in a manner quite in harmony with Catholic 
teaching. 
WALTER DruM, S.]. 
Woodstock College, Maryland. 


*8 Adversus Praxean, 7; ed. Kroymann, p. 235. 
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Criticisms and Hotes. 


A HANDBOOK OF MORAL THEOLOGY. By the Rev. Antony Kooh, 
D.D. Adapted and edited by Arthur Preuss. Volume I[]—Man’s 
Duties to Himself. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1920. Pp. 
183. 


The several instalments of this important work are making their 
appearance with commendable celerity. At the present rate the fifth, 
the concluding volume, should be out within a year or so. The 
portion at hand begins the unfolding of the general principles of 
Morals in their relation to the individual self. It educes in the 
first place man’s duties respecting the care of his body—including 
herein life and death—and his mind; and in the second place his 
duties concerning vocation and labor; likewise his rights and duties 
over property, honor, and reputation. These are themes obviously 
familiar to the clergy and indeed to every well instructed Catholic. 
However, they embrace under their extension such difficult and deli- 
cate moral problems as clothing, housing, recreation, art, theatres, 
moving pictures, bull-fights, dancing, education, wealth, its uses and 
abuses, and so on. The bare mention of these topics suffices to 
suggest how wide a field is here outspread, a field fruitful alike in 
moral good and ill; one that bristles with briars and thorns—cockle 
so entangled with the wheat that even the most expert husbandman 
must at times despair of attempting the task of segregation and sees 
that he must indeed leave the process to the Master and the time of 
the final harvesting. ‘That either the author or the editor of the 
present manual has therefore relieved the good steward of all these 
perplexities would be expecting too much. On the other hand, to 
say that the pages are strewn with suggestions wise, timely, and 
practical would be to accord praise none too high. On the whole 
the opinions and decisions offered are marked by that sound and 
sane conservatism which keeps the golden mean between the ex- 
tremes of laxity and of rigorism, and which respects the judgments 
of experts even when these might seem to some but lightly grounded. 
Thus, for instance, regarding the question were a Catholic con- 
demned like Socrates to be his own executioner, would he be morally 
justified in administering to himself the fatal hemlock. After giving 
the opinions pro and con, the author states that “the sententia 
communis of Catholic moralists is against the act, though it is re- 
garded as licit by Haunold, Elbel, [lsung, Lacroix, and others. 
St. Alphonsus seems to defend it as frobadilis. Victoria, Aragon, 
Sa, and others draw a distinction: they hold that a guilty culprit 
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legally condemned to execute judgment upon himself would be 
allowed to take poison, as Socrates did, but not to kill himself with 
the sword.” It no doubt manifests a certain respect for so com 
petent an authority as Victoria and the rest to quote their opinion. 
At the same time one cannot but sympathize with the plain common 
sense verdict of Genicot who says that “non minus se interficit qui 
venenum stomacho infundit quam qui pectus gladio transverberat ” 
(Theol. Mor., N. 361). Fortunately the case of poor Socrates is 
unlikely ever to reoccur in our day. 

Speaking of this matter suggests the fact that the text before us 
omits to mention the only strictly convincing rational argument for 
the unlawfulness of suicide, viz. that based on the absolute right of 
the Creator over human life. The argument from the violation of 
man’s natural instinct for life and from the injury which the suicide 
commits against himself and society are subsidiary and require the 
support derived from the absolute right of the Creator. 

What we have noticed as the sane moderation that characterize- 
the author’s moral decisions, manifests itself likewise in the genera] 
style of the exposition, which keeps a happy medium between the 
popular writing-down of the theory and the arguments on the one 
side and the over-technical didacticism on the other. The exposi- 
tion is uniformly clear and plain, the scholastic erudition being for 
the most part assigned to the marginal annotations, which are 
abundant and helpfully supplementary. The clarity of the English 
is undivorced from the strength and precision of the Latin, the 
work thus serving both the needs of the intelligent Catholic laity 
and the interests of the seminarian and the clergy. 


THE AOTS OF THE APOSTLES. With a Practical Critical Commentary 
for Priests and Students. By Charles J. Callan, 0.P., Lector of The- 
ology and Professor of S. Scripture in the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Seminary, Ossining, N. Y. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. Pp. 204. 


This volume on the Acts of the Apostles is a continuation of the 
Scriptural Commentaries designed for clerical students, by Fr. Cal- 
lan, who published his Four Gospels as the first instalment some 
time ago. Here, as in the former volume, we have an Introduction 
which discusses in brief and succinct form the title, authenticity. 
date and place of composition ; also the sources, historical character 
and general purpose of St. Luke’s history of the Church after our 
Lord’s Resurrection. Then follows an analysis of each chapter 
separately, with a detailed exposition of the text arranged in groups 
of verses constituting a distinct thought. ‘The notes are, as in the 
earlier volume, ample, clear, and sufficiently critical to guide the 
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student in the appreciation of the Catholic view, and to warn him 
against the assumptions of rationalistic and destructive criticism. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the “ we passages ’’, the author pits the 
opinions of the so-called higher critics against each other. Thus 
Harnack is made to refute Juelicher, Wendt, and others. The ques- 
tion whether St. Luke used Aramaic documents which he merely 
translated—under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost—is not touched 
upon, though it deserves some consideration in view of recent crit- 
ical studies. It is assumed to be one way of explaining the Hebra- 
isms which, in a writer of excellent Greek, seem at times puzzling. 
As a text book in New Testament theology the volume takes its 
place beside the reliable commentaries for use both in the seminary 
and in the priest’s library. 


THE UNDYING TRAGEDY OF THE WORLD. By William F. Robi- 
son, §.J. B. Herder Book Oompany, St. Louis, Mo. 1919. Pp. 210. 


Occasion has previously offered itself to notice in these pages the 
apologetic work accomplished by the author of the present volume 
through the series of lectures delivered by him during several Lents 
in the College Church at the St. Louis University. Those lectures 
treated of the foundations of religion, the Divinity of Christ espec- 
ially as manifested in and by the Church. They were, therefore, 
essentially of an apologetic and dogmatic character. The lectures 
comprised in the book before us, delivered from the same pulpit, 
treat of the Passion of our Divine Lord, and are therefore of a 
specifically Lenten and devotional nature. 

Although the literature treating of the same sublime theme is by 
no means inconsiderable, the undying tragedy is so inexhaustively 
fruitful of thought and devotion that it is always possible for a 
writer or speaker to approach it from a more or less original or at 
least individual point of view. ‘This has been attained in the present 
case and is the ground on which the book is commended to the 
present reader. The Passion as here envisaged is not simply the 
story ever ancient yet ever new of Christ’s incomparable sufferings. 
It portrays a type of conflict between good and evil which is ever 
going on in the bosom of humanity. One can see in the personages 
who outraged the God-Man the symbols of forces that are inces- 
santly at work in opposing and seeking to destroy the Kingdom of 
God amongst men. And so it is that particularly at this moment 
when the world is facing reorganization and reconstruction it is 
well to study these typical forces that are ever thus engaged in the 
struggle between good and evil. The forces as manifested in the 
Passion are personified in the first place by Judas, the type of dis 
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loyalty ; in the second place by the Sanhedrim, the type of duplic- 
ity; in the third place by Pilate, the time-server. Herod represents 
lust; the soldiers, cruelty; the Jewish people, apostacy. These 
characters with their corresponding malignities are the themes of the 
six lectures which make up the matter of the present volume. In 
each case the setting is wrought out from the Gospel narrative and 
the typical agency of evil naturally reveals itself operative in the 
given conditions. 

The exposition manifesting therefore both the historic incidents 
and their implicit moral significance, facilitates at once a more in 
timate realization of that “excess of love which was accomplished 
in Jerusalem’, and a deeper knowledge of its meaning for all time. 
Needless to say, the Passion is treated in these lectures with that 
restraint which avoids the emotional excesses to which orators are 
liable, and with that elevation and dignity which befit the sublime 
tragedy. The book, while offering suggestions of which the clergy 
who have occasion to preach on the Passion may avail themselves, 
will be found serviceable by religious and the devout laity as a 
manual of Lenten meditation or spiritual reading. 


DE CASTITATE ET DE VITIIS CONTRARIIS. Tractatus Doctrinalis 
et Moralis. Arthurus Vermeersch ¢ 8.J., Doctor juris, juris canonici: 
et scientiarum politicaram, Theologiae Moralis Professor in Pontificia 
Universitate Gregoriana. Brugis: Charles Beyaert. 1919, 


Students of Moral Theology and especially priests who have the 
care of souls, who desire a more detailed and instructive treatment 
of important moral questions than is found in the ordinary manuals, 
will welcome this latest work of the learned Professor of Moral 
Theology at the Roman Gregorian University. ‘Those who have 
read his treatise De Justitia will find here the same lucid style, the 
same sound doctrine, and that which gives special value to his writ 
ings, particular attention to what may be called the most up-to-date 
aspects of the subject. The author aims at a scientific discussion of 
the problems of sexual life suited to the needs of the zealous con 
fessor in the guidance of his penitents. He notes in his introductory 
chapter that it is not expedient for all or even for most priests on 
account of loss of time, danger of deception, and other reasons, to 
have recourse to the many scientific books that have appeared in our 
times, from various sources, on the subject of chastity. Therefore 
he proposes to select and epitomize the results of the investigations 
of the safest and most expert writers on the subject. The doctrinal 
errors and the reprehensible customs and practices of our day in 
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regard to the contract of marriage and connubial chastity are sur- 
veyed in a succinct and yet masterful way and met with solid and 
convincing argument. ‘The fallacies of Naturalism and neo-Pagan- 
ism are shown to contain nothing more than the approval of ancient 
vices parading under new names and are proved to have as dias- 
trous consequences in modern life as in past times. 

In discussing those particular questions concerning which so much 
has been written lately in sex-series publications, Father Vermeersch, 
in a broadminded way, shows the difficulties in the determining of a 
correct solution and how much circumstances of place and special 
and national customs must influence a decision concerning such 
topics. 

One could find perhaps nowhere else a more satisfactory answer 
to his inquiries concerning the wisdom of coéducation and all related 
topics of the ‘‘ mixed-school ” than in the volume under review. 

How far the young may be safely exposed to the dangers which 
are incident to social life as we find it organized about us is another 
query that has been perplexing the minds of many moralists. Here 
again we find in the work of Father Vermeersch principles of in- 
struction and clear guidance. But it is in the section which in- 
cludes the so-much-talked-of ‘‘ Eugenics” that the reader will 
benefit much from the erudition of the author. The instruction of 
youth in matters pertaining to chastity is considered under the head- 
ing “ Revelatio Mysteriorum Vitae”. The custom of the early 
Christian ages is examined, followed by a brief glance at the atti- 
tude of succeeding centuries. Next we find a full exposition of the 
reasons in favor of and opposed to the direct formal and complete 
education of youth in matters pertaining to sex life. In the careful 
weighing of these various arguments and in the sound mature opin- 
ion with which the chapter is closed the critical power of the author 
is at its best. 

In a little warning footnote to the bibliography it is pointed out 
that while several of the writers cited are not trustworthy, Bloch, 
Forel, Lalande, Nystrém belong to the school of Naturalists and 
are entirely to be condemned. The warning against such writers is 
timely, as we find, for instance, the work of Forel translated into 
English and enjoying considerable vogue. In his chapter “ Re- 
ligion and Sexual Life”, Forel is particularly vicious in his attack 
en Catholicism and her institutions, especially the confessional. 

The work of Father Vermeersch will be found an excellent anti- 
dote to the poisonous literature which abounds on the delicate sub- 
ject which he treats. 
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PRAXIS ORDINANDORUM ea potissimum complectens quae clericis scitu 
necessaria seu utilia habentur pro experimentis ordinationibus prae- 
mittendis, ad Codicis Juris Oanonici redacta. Auctore Caesare Car- 
bone, J.0.D, Taurini (Italia). 1919. Pp. 244. 


Seminarians drawing nigh to the sacred ministry have hitherto had 
several manuals of proximate preparation from which to make choice. 
There were the Examen Ordinandorum by St. Alphonsus, the Ordi- 
nandorum Brevis Institutio by Porpora, Togni’s well-known /n- 
structio pro sacrae Ecclesiae ministris doctrinae speciem daturis, and 
some more. With the aid of one or other of these compendia the 
seminarian was enabled to review quickly for his final examination 
the essential and the otherwise important matters of theology per- 
tinent to the reception of Holy Orders. The Praxis Ordinandorum 
here introduced has many points of excellence to commend it, not 
the least evident of which being its conformance with the new 
canonical legislation, a revision still probably desiderated in the case 
of the older works of the kind. The book takes up the Orders, 
Minor and Major, singly, summarizes the theological teaching con- 
cerning them; explains the duties and functions of each, and sub- 
joins some practical suggestions looking to the worthy performance 
of them. There is also a list of legal formulae in blank relating to 
Sacred Orders. The work is written in smooth and superior Latin 
style which to the note of utility incident to the subject matter adds 
the flavor of agreeableness in the reading of it. The volume is con- 
venient in form and is provided with a good analytical index. 


DIVINE CHARITY: Its Nature and Necessity. Presented to the Theo- 
logical Faculty of St. Patrick’s Oollege, Maynooth, as a Thesis for the 
Degree of Doctor. By the Rev. Patrick O'Neill. Dublin: M. 8. 
Gill & Son. 1918. Pp. 140, 


This is an interesting study in supernatural analysis dealing with 
the formal object of the act of charity. Quite a controversy has 
arisen anent this matter, but so far no decisive results have been 
reached. The stumbling-block in the way of a proper solution of 
the question is the difficulty of neatly distinguishing the formal 
object of charity from that of hope. As the case stands now, the 
two overlap, which causes the existing confusion and has led the 
theologians into a blind alley. The author brings the question nearer 
to a solution by showing the direction in which the way out of the 
difficulty must be sought. 

His contention is that the analysis of the act of hope must be sub- 
mitted to a thorough revision and that the motive of hope must be 
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restated in new terms which will do away with the inconsistencies 
implied in the customary doctrine. Herein we are inclined to agree 
with the author, for we have always thought it awkward that hope 
should be defined with reference to the love of concupiscence. If it 
is a virtue in its own right, it ought to have a definition that does 
not connote an essential relation to another virtue. Moreover, charity 
must be conceived in a manner that it be within reach of the power 
of man, for, after all, it is somehow meant to be elicited by man in 
his present condition, and it seems impossible that man should regard 
anything as a good that has no relation whatsoever to his well-being. 
We are so constituted that we must conceive of the good in refer- 
ence to ourselves. We think that the difficulty will vanish, if we 
bear in mind the natural limitations of man and build up our the- 
ories with regard to them. Possibly, in this respect, we might learn 
something from the pragmatic attitude and the humanist’s way of 
approach. A new light would also be shed on the subject, if the 
methods of experimental psychology were brought to bear on ques- 
tions of this kind. If it is true that grace perfects nature, then it is 
reasonable to assume that supernatural psychology will benefit greatly 
by contact with natural psychology. Generally, however, theologians 
fight shy of psychology, and this may account for the barrenness of 
many of their controversies. The fact that the author has, to some 
extent, adopted the psychological method makes his study so illu- 
minating and refreshing. The final solution of the question will be 
found along the lines which he suggests. For this much we are 
grateful. It is consoling that the act of charity, upon which so 
much depends, “is not above the ordinary capabilities of man with 
the aid of ordinary grace’. And that is the conclusion at which 
the author arrives and which he establishes beyond doubt. 
C. B. 


ST. JOAN OF ARO. The Life-Story of the Maid of Orleans. By the 
Rev. Denis Lynch, 8.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1920. Pp. 
348. 


No feats of heroic valor were ever spun into epic verse, no deeds 
of gallant knighthood were ever woven into chansons de geste com- 
parable to the wondrous feats or the heroic deeds of the Maid of 
Orleans. ‘The companion of angels and heavenly saints from her 
childhood, she passes from the peaceful life of a peasant girl to the 
turmoil of camp and the crash of battle. Exchanging the simple 
garb of a lowly shepherdess for the armor of the warrior, the sweet 
whisperings of the angelic voices which never forsake her are 
mingled with the thunder of cannon and the clash of swords. The 
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story of the saintly warrior maiden has often been told both by 
friend and foe, told in various forms and degrees of historic detail 
and accuracy. Access to the authentic sources of her history is no 
longer difficult. Some sixty years ago the Society of the History of 
France entrusted to one of its members, M. Jules Quicherat, the 
bringing to light of the pertinent documents. Between 1840 and 
1849 appeared three volumes containing the Process of her Condem 
nation and of her Rehabilitation; likewise two other volumes com- 
prising other documents which in the judgment of the editor fur- 
nished additional testimony as to her life and character. Unfor- 
tunately, M. Quicherat, though an expert in paleography as well as 
an upright and loyal man, lacked that mental insight and spiritual 
sympathy which are essential to a just appreciation of a character 
like that of Jeanne d’Arc. Consequently he omitted from his col- 
lection, on the ground of their being theological, documents of great 
importance in favor of less significant material. 

Happily in quite recent years the original as well as the subsidiary 
sources have been brought together, reéxamined and critically sifted 
and edited by Pére Ayroles, S.J., in La Vraie Jeanne d’Arc (5 vols.. 
with two supplements; Paris, 1890-1902). The wealth of material 
accumulated in this truly monumental collection— the Bishop of 
Orleans styles it “an unperishable monument "—having been at the 
command of Father Lynch, he has been able to give us the life of 
the Maid of Orleans trustworthy as to the sources and the genuine 
facts. As the telling of the story has been to him obviously a labor 
of love and zeal, he has given to it the warmth and color which lifts 
it from the level of mere documentary photography into the plane 
of genuine art, art whose function it is not simply to copy reality but 
to vivify by idealizing it. The idealization, however, in the present 
ease, so far from altering, does but re-present the past original with 
the movement of present life. It is not exaggerating to say that 
the artist has limned, as closely as language can do it, a living por- 
trait of the Maid, a faithful as well as a vivid account of her child- 
hood, her military career, with its successes and failures; her doing 
to death by a travesty of justice; her subsequent rehabilitation and 
her elevation by the Church to the honors of the altar. From a 
material point of view the volume is worthy of its theme, though 
the contents might have been disposed with more regard for pro- 
portion. Sections dignified with the title of chapters had more 
fittingly been relegated to paragraphs. 
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A DIOTIONARY OF CANON LAW. By the Rev. P. Trudel, 8.8. B. 
Herder Book Oo., St. Louis, Mo. 1920. Pp. 242. 


‘The new Code of Canon Law has already fructified in a number 
of general commentaries and specialized expositions. The latter 
thus far relate chiefly to marriage and the religious life. “The book 
above is something midway between the general commentary and the 
departmental exposition. It is a key to the whole and a summing-up 
of the parts. A dictionary, it is also an epitome, a digest. Under 
the more than six hundred titles, there is hardly any conceivable 
point or topic embraced by the Code that is not brought out and 
elucidated by the rays focused upon it from every related portion of 
the Law. And so by its aid the student can at once get a summary 
of the Church’s enactments upon any required subject and with the 
help of the numbered references can verify and, if need be, supple- 
ment the epitomized information. Cross references further facilitate 
the process of inquiry. 

Doubtless, in a work of this kind verbal inaccuracies are almost 
sure to occur in the first edition. So far as the reviewer has been 
able to examine the text, he has not observed any error of substan- 
tial importance. 


THE JOURNEY HOME. By the Rev. Raymond Lawrence. The Ave 
Maria: Notre Dame, Indiana. Pp. 105. 


Accounts of conversions are always of interest and practical use 
to priests, for no two cases of “the journey home” are quite alike ; 
whilst all are suggestive of means and ways that bring into the 
Church sincere inquirers after truth, of whatever type, or cast of 
mind, or temperament. Fr. Lawrence was reared in Presbyterian- 
ism. Reading without bias history, especially that of the Middle 
Ages, he came to look for something more positive as an institution 
founded by Christ to perpetuate His teaching. This led him into 
Episcopalianism. Here he was much attracted and comforted spirit- 
ually by the gifted personality and religious views of a Mr. West- 
cott. But the gentle tolerance of essentially divergent views in his 
own communion on the part of this High Church divine caused a 
doubt in the certainty of the convictions which he inspired. A visit 
to Holy Cross House, the home of the Anglican Order of that 
name, became a new and reassuring experience. It also caused a 
more eager inquiry into the sources of the beautiful devotions prac- 
tised there, and thus led to the reading of literature that would 
throw light upon the sacramental system in the Church of Christ. 
Then followed in succession an observant and inquiring life in an 
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Anglican seminary, at Columbia University, where stray lights 
caught the soul from Corpus Christi church close by, and two years 
in the General Theological Seminary of New York. Meanwhile the 
entrance into the Catholic Church of Father Paul James Francis of 
Graymoor and of the Rev. Henry R. Sargent of the Anglican Order 
of the Holy Cross, gave new pause for reflection. Readings from 
Fr. Maturin, Cardinal Merry del Val, and others on the question of 
Papal authority, brought the anxious searcher finally to a definite 
assurance as to where he should find his Father’s house. With it 
came the joy and certainty of being at Home. The booklet is an 
instructive and edifying account which is likely to be of service to 
priests who may want to counsel straying sheep that seek the path 
to religious peace. It belongs to the series of similar chapters of 
remarkable conversions told through the 4ve Maria for the guid- 
ance and comfort of souls. 


Literary Chat. 


The Irish Quarterly Studies always 
greets you with candid eyes and a 
smile. You know it has something 
agreeable as well as valuable to offer. 
You are led to expect as much from 
the very look of its pages with their 
large generous type and _ spacing. 
Some years ago we used to appeal to 
the Hibbert Journal as a model in this 
order of excellence. But Studies now 
takes a rank equal to, if not higher 
than, its English contemporary, while 
of oourse from the standpoint of mat- 
ter it is quite easily the superior. 


A particularly thoughtful as well as 
timely paper in the September Studies 
is’ “Socialism and Catholic Teach- 
ing”. The contributor, Father Peter 
Finlay, S.J., has no difficulty in prov- 
ing that the Socialism propounded by 
Marx, Engels, Lassalle and their dis- 
ciples, the Socialism that has taken 
hold of large numbers of the workers 
throughout Europe and America, is 
contrary to Catholic teaching. It has 
been condemned by the last three 
Popes because it is essentially mate- 
rialistic and anti-religious. 


On the other hand, Socialism under- 
stood as simply State ownership, or at 


least control of the sources of produc 
tion and the means of distribution, is 
not in opposition with Catholic teach- 
ing and might per se be advocated as 
a method of economic reform; pro 
vided always of course that in the 
transference of these sources and 
means due compensation be paid to 
the present actual possessors; pro 
vided likewise that the right of private 
ownership be not denied. For, as 
Father Finlay justly insists, no Cath- 
olic may embrace any form of Social 
ism which holds all the sources of 
production (land, coal, minerals, water 
power, and the rest) to be of right 
the inalienable property of the collec 
tive people, state or province, and de 
nies that in these things there can be 
any just private ownership. Such a 
form of Socialism is in contradiction 
with revealed religion and is con 
demned by the perpetual teaching, im 
plicit and explicit, of the Church 
Private ownership in these things may 
be as lawful as private ownership of 
the bread one eats and the water one 
drinks. “And if I am in lawful 
possession of any of these things, 
there is no authority on earth which 
may justly deprive me cf it, unless 
for the common weal and with due 
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compensation.” It is the wholesale 
disregard and positive negation of the 
latter condition which brands the 
Soviet Constitution of the New Russia 
with wanton and outrageous injustice. 
For it solemnly declares that “all 
private property in land (including 
forests, mines, live stock, fixtures, et 
cet.) shall be the common property of 
the people and is handed over to the 
workers without compensation to its 
previous owners, on the basis of 
equalized use” (Const., Ch. II, No. 
3). Father Finlay thus makes plain 
and strong in what sense a Catholic 
may not be a Socialist. 


Another paper of exceptional inter- 
est and value contained in the same 
issue of Studies bears the title 
““ Spiritism and Its Dangers”. When 
we say that the article is over the 
signature of Father Thurston we have 
said enough to guarantee the objec- 
tivity and the lucidity of the treat- 
ment. Two propositions are estab- 
lished: 1. that spiritistic communica 
tions are directly evil and malignant; 
2. that they are deceptive and unre- 
liable. That the pretended communi- 
cations from “the other side” are 
nearly always subversive of Catholic 
teaching; that after seventy years of 
trial they have added nothing to our 
knowledge and have brought no bene- 
fit to mankind; that spiritistic prac- 
tices are a menace to sanity—-physical, 
mental, and moral —these are points 
which await treatment by Father 
Thurston in a future article. 

The almost universal mendacity of 
the message from “ Beyond” has 
been so well established that the won- 
der is that efforts to obtain them do 
not cease. Perhaps there is something 
after all in the maxim: “ People 
want to be humbugged”, which was 
Barnum’s way of saying mundus vul? 
decipi. We suspect, however, that the 
cause lies much deeper and the reason 
much subtler than this. Instead of 
discussing the problem further we 
make room for a letter which Father 
Thurston cites from Medium, at one 
time the leading spiritistic journal: 

“ Dear Sir,—Can any of your read- 
ers advise me what to do under the 
following circumstances? I will state 
my case very briefly. Unfortunately, 
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ables me to do this very easily. I! 
have been an earnest inquirer into 
spiritualism for the last five months, 
and during that time I have had more 
than a hundred sittings in my own 
house. We have had hundreds of 
messages and answers to questions. 
So far, good; this seems to me proof 
of an exterior intelligence in commu 
nication with the sitters. But this is 
my difficulty: all these communica 
tions have been of a lying character. 
For instance, I have been anxious to 
obtain tests of the identity of the 
spirits communicating. In _ seeking 
these, the spirits have given me what 
purported to be their names, with 
minute particulars of their earth life, 
their surviving friends, etc. In every 
case the information so given has 
proved to be utterly false. So of 
every other kind of information; it 
has invariably been totally untrue. 
And this the spirit or spirits unblush 
ingly acknowledge after the deception 
has been found out. The only expla- 
nation I can get is that they ‘like to 
catch fools’, or some such message, 
accompanied by language of the most 
profane character. Nor do any ex- 
pedients I may adopt produce any 
more satisfactory results. The false 
hoods are sworn to in the name of 
God, the Bible, and everything that 
is sacred.” 

Upon which Father Thurston ob- 
serves that the first impression gives 
by such a letter as this is that it must 
be a practical joke. That it was meant 
in all seriousness, however, is mani- 
fest from the correspondents who 
either backed it up, or commended the 
candor of the editor in facing such 
difficulties. 


Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., of Louis- 
ville, has prepared a dramatized ver- 
sion of My New Curate.. The play is 
stated to be “copyrighted; no one is 
allowed to produce it without receiv- 
ing permission from the owner of the 
copyright and paying a _ royalty”. 
We do not know under whose author 
ity the play is published; but we do 
know that Canon Sheehan himself, 
and presumably his executors and 
literary heirs, were decidedly opposed 
to putting Afy New Curate on the 
stage without at least a very rigorous 
censorship from competent hands. 
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We venture to say that the author, 
who can no longer speak for himself, 
would have strongly objected to the 
present setting of a story which he 
meant to be edifying while true to 
nature. The version here given lacks 
the essential delicacy which separates 
the priestly character from that of 
the traditional stage figure. The very 
first scene, in which the playwright 
seeks to give coloring to the old 
priest’s study by introducing two 
little children as part of the solitary 
pastor’s household, shows a lack of 
that sense of propriety which is such 
a distinct trait in the Irish character 
and especially that of its priesthood. 
Other similar features indicate lack of 
the same delicacy which gives to the 
real humor of the play a certain taint 
of vulgarity otherwise avoidable. We 
should not recommend the play in its 
present form to any Catholic audi- 
ence, for, though it may do no great 
harm, it would utterly fail to reflect 
Canon Sheehan’s story as he wrote it. 


Father Wm. F. Stadelman, C.S.Sp., 
has been honored by a special note oi 
Blessing from the Holy Father for 
his beautiful book Zhe Glories of the 
HToly Ghost. The volume is of his- 
torical rather than devotional char- 
acter, and has much artistic merit. 


Holy Hour Manual, by the Rev. 
Patrick J. Sloan, is a series of devo- 
tional reflections and prayers, arranged 
for the monthly visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the feasts of Holy 
Thursday, and Corpus Christi. The 
author, who has written several cate- 
chetical manuals, introduces the exer- 
cises by an account of the devotion of 
the Holy Hour. The meditations are 
divided into short sections ending in 
the suggestion of some practice in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
booklet, printed by the Magnificat 
Press (Manchester), will prove an 
immediate help to spending the Holy 
Hour profitably. 


The Holy Father has issued an im- 
portant Apostolic Letter, Maximum 
i/lud, under date of 30 November, 
1919, in which he urges the clergy of 
the Catholic world to zealous interest 
in the propagation of missionary 
work. The different articles on the 
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same subject in this issue discuss the 
various phases of this propaganda 
and the need of information, prepara- 
tion, and organized activity on the 
part of the clergy. If in the Far 
East the missionary finds a strange, 
half-civilized people, whose language 
he has to learn and to whose manners 
he has to accommodate himself in 
order to enlighten their ignorance and 
remove their apathy, he is confronted 
by evils of a different kind, less easily 
overcome by the mere acceptance of 
daily hardships, in the nominally 
Catholic regions of our Southern re- 
publics. Panama is an instance, and 
whilst we must condemn the malic- 
ous misrepresentations of the Church 
there, evils exist that give color to 
calumny. The elimination of these 
evils demands intelligent and patient 
Catholic missionary activity where we 
would hardly expect it. 


A new edition of P. Aertnys’ The- 
ologia Moralis, the tenth, appears 
from the press of Teulings (Hertogen- 
bosch, Netherlands). It is a newly 
revised and freshly reset copy of the 
edition reviewed by us a year ago 
(M. Alberts). Father C. A. Damen, 
C.SS.R., has made the necessary ad- 
ditions demanded by the recent de- 
crees, and there are some textual im- 
provements that bring this well-recom- 
mended manual “ secundum doctrinam 
S. Alfonsi” up to date. 


Rome and the Study of Scripture 
is the title of a neat pamphlet con 
taining the various Pontifical Letters, 
prescriptions and acts, including the 
decisions of the Biblical Commission, 
which define the present Catholic 
position regarding the teaching and 
interpretation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Students of theology and 
priests generally will find it a handy 
reference booklet, since these docu 
ments are ordinarily scattered in Bib- 
lical magazines and manuals not so 
readily located. (The Abbey Press: 
St. Meinrad, Indiana.) 


A small volume, but one rich in 
matter to nourish the daily life of a 
priest, is The Priest’s Vade Mecum 
by Pierre Bouvier, S.J. The trans- 
lator has preserved the spirit of the 
original which inculcates in brief 
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form the rules of sacerdotal perfec- 
tion, not merely for those in retire- 
ment of a retreat but for the priest 
in the midst of pastoral activity. (P. 
J. Kenedy and Sons: New York.) 


The Pontifical University, the Gre- 
gorianum, announces the publication 
of a new periodical to be issued quar- 
terly by the Professors of that insti- 
tution, with the codperation of other 
members of the Society of Jesus. The 
review is to be entitled Gregorianum, 
‘ae and will be devoted to theology, phil- 
osophy, and cognate branches. Con- 
sequently it will be written in Latin 
chiefly, and Italian. It will comprise 
articles on theological, philosophical, 
and kindred subjects, together with 
reviews and notices of books and cur- 
rent literature pertaining to its field. 
The spirit is to be both constructive 
and critical, special care being taken 
to have the latter quality just, fair, 
objective. The announcement issued 
by the managing office is most attrac- 
tive, and both the clergy and semi- 
narians will warmly welcome such a 
promising auxiliary to their studies— 
emanating especially as it does from 
so distinguished a centre of learning 
as the “Gregorian”. Subscriptions 
(28 lire, foreign) are received at the 
office: Roma, Via del Seminario, 120. 


Father Garesché has gathered into 
a recent volume another of those help- 
ful and delightful series of spiritual 
essays for which he has become so 
well known. The _ thoughts are 
gleaned from life and the experience 
that can be understood only in the 
light of the Things Immortal. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 


The Life of Blessed Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, by Sister Mary Philip of 
the Bar Convent, York, commends 
itself by reason of its having been 
drawn chiefly from the Autobiography 
of the Bienheureuse and from the 
Life written by her contemporaries. 
The letters-of Blessed Margaret Mary 
as well as other of her writings have 
also been used to advantage. The 
work comes at an opportune time, for 
the decree of canonization is ready 
and will probably be promulgated in 
the near future. (London, Sands & 
Co.) 
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A new story by the author of the 
Sand Hills settles the question of what 
to give to “that boy”. Father Spal 
ding knows how to tell boys’ stories 
He knows what boys want, also wha: 
boys need (which is a different thing) 
Held in the Everglades is the title of 
the book. It is all about a boy, not a 
goody-goody, but withal a good boy 
though bad enough to run away from 
his guardian to go a-fishing, an: 
a-gunning in the Everglades. H< 
takes up with a Seminole, who proves 
to be not an Indian but a rich young f 
man who turns out to be a slacker 4 
dodging the draft. Incidentally Phil ; 
Reed, the boy, learns many thing. 
about wild life in the Everglades—s:, 
does the reader —also about hydro 
planes. Eventually Phil, repentant, 
goes back to his guardian. Th 
slacker also repents, is pardoned anc 
sent to France, where he is wounde’! 
and dies a hero. It is a good healthy 
boy’s story; old boys who are stil! 
young will like it no less. (Benziger 


Brothers: New York.) ’ 


At the suggestion of the National 
Board for Historical Service a manual 
has been prepared to give information * 
concerning the causes, the process, and 
the immediate outcome of the War 
The book is entitled a School History 
of the Great War (pp. 192) and is 
adapted for use in the Seventh ani 2 
Eighth Grades. It is by no mean; 
too elementary for higher institutions 
and people who have long since grad 
uated from the class-room, and matric 
ulated in life’s university, will not be 
beyond the service of such a manua! 
Indeed, the latter class of readers ar: 
likely to derive from it the greater 
profit, since they may be,’ supposed 
capable of discriminating when the: 
observe an occasional lack of that 
complete detachment which one has 
right to look for in the historian 
The teacher must do the discriminat 
ing in the pupil’s case. The authors 
are Dr. Albert McKinley, Dr. Charle 
Coulomb, and Dr. Armand Gerson 
The book is intended to supplemen: 
an outline previously prepared by th» 
same authors and published by the U 
S. Bureau of Education as Teachers’ 
Leaflet No. 4, in August, 1918. From 


the standpoint of pedagogical method 
and equipment the manual leaves noth 
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ing to be desired. (American Book 
Co., New York.) 


A bright little book recently issued 
by the Paulist Press, New York, bears 
the title Back to Christ, “a Study of 
His Person and Claims”. When we 
have said that it is from the pen of 
Fr. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., we need add 
nothing further respecting the theo- 
logical solidity and exegetical scholari- 
ness of the treatment. The cry 
“Back to Christ”, is of course re- 
echoed in every age, but in our own, 
outside the Catholic Church, it is com- 
ing more and more to mean back to 
the Great Teacher, the lofty idealist, 
the devoted philanthropist, who was 
Jesus of Nazareth. That Christ was 
God, man’s Creator with an absolute 
and infinite claim on the services of 


exists as the Head of a Mystical Body 
of which He wishes all humanity to 
be members—in this sense the cry 
“ Back to Christ” is unheard outside 
of Catholicism. 


That this, however, is the meaning 
in which Christ Himself makes the 
call, Father Lattey proves irrefrag- 
ably by a study of St. Paul’s Letters, 
the Gospels, and the Messianic types 
and prophecies. He finds it revealed 
in the abiding presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist and realized by such 
devotional experience as is brought 
out by the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius. Though the substance of 
the book will be familiar to the theo- 
logian and exegete, it is infused with 
a freshness and luminousness that 
makes it grip and hold one’s attention 


every human being — that He still while convincing the judgment. 


Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


De SACRAMENTIS. Scholarum Usui accommodavit H. Noldin, S.I., S$. Theo 
logiae professor in Universitate Oenipontana. Editio duodecima. (Vol. II! 
Summa Theologiae Moralis iuxta Codicem Iuris Canonici.) Oeniponte: Typis 
et Sumptibus Fel. Rauch; Ratisbonae, Romae et Neo Eboraci: apud Fri 
dericum Pustet. 1920. Pp. 820. Pret. $4.00. 


De CASTITATE ET DE VitiIs ConTRARIIS. Tractatus Doctrinalis et Moralis. 
Arthurus Vermeersch, e S.I., Doctor iuris, iuris canonici et scientiarum politi 
carum, theologiae moralis Professor in Pontificia Universitate Gregoriana. 
Romae (19): Universita Gregoriana, 120, Via del Seminario; Brugis, Charles 
Beyaert, Rue Notre-Dame. 1919. Pp. xii—426. Venit 12 /ib. in Italia. 12 fr. 
extra Italiam. 


ScUMMARIUM THEOLOGIAE Morais. Ad Codicem Iuris Canonici accommo- 
datum. Nicol. Sebastiani Sac. Editio Quarta Minor (8,200—13,200) recog- 
nita. Taurinorum Aug., Romae: Ex Officina Eq. Petri Marietti. 1919. Pp. 
xi—658. Pretium (en 24° papier indien relié toile), 11 /r. 


LisER SACRAMENTORUM. Note Storiche e Liturgiche sul Messale Romano. 
I. Schuster, Abbate del Sacro Monastero di S. Paolo. Vol. I: Carmi di Sion 
lungo le acque della Redenzione (Nozioni generali di Sacra Liturgia). Torino, 
Roma: Cav. Pietro Marietti. 1919. Pp. viii—203. Prezzo, 1 vol., § fr. 50. 


EPITOME THEOLOGIAE MorALIs universae per Definitiones, Divisiones et 
summaria Principia pro Recollectione Doctrinae Moralis et ad immediatum 
usum confessarii et parochi excerpta e Summa Theol. mor. R. P. Hier. Noldin, 
SJ. a Carolo Telch, Doctore S. Theologiae et professore Theologiae moralis et 
Iuris canonici in Pontificio Collegio Iosephino, Columbi Ohioensis, U. S. A 
et ab eodem secundum nevum codicem iuris canonici recognita. Editio 4" 
Oeniponte (Innsbruck, Tirol, Austria, Europe) Typis et Sumptibus Fel. Rauch 
(L. Pustet) ; Ratisbonae, Romae, Neo Eboraci et Cincinnati: apud Fridericum 
Pustet. 1919. Pp. xlii—6o2. Pret. $1.50. 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE PsALMs. By the Rev. Ronald A. Knox. With Pref- 
ace by the Rev. H. S. Bowden. of the Oratory. Longmans, Green & Co., Lor 
don and New York. 1919. Pp. 223. Price, $1.20 net. 


Back To Curist. A Study of His Person and Claims. By Cuthbert Lattey. 
S.J. Paulist Press, 120 W. 60th St.,. New York. 1919. Pp. vii—119. Price. 


$1.00 net. 


TKE TREATISE OF NOVATION ON THE TRINITY. By Herbert Moore, M.A. 
(Translations of Christian Literature. Series II. Latin Texts.) London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1919. Pp. 147. Price, 6/— net. 


DE ForMA PROMISSIONIS ET CELEBRATIONIS MATRIMONII. Auctore Ludovico 
Wouters, C.SS.R., Theologiae Moralis et Pastoralis professore. Editio quinta, 
ad Codicem Iuris Canonici accommodata. Bussum (in Hollandia): Pau! 
Brand, Editor Pontificius. 1919. Pp. 74. Pretium, 1 flor. 


DE SYSTEMATE MORALI DISSERTATIO, ad usum scholarum composita. Ludo 
vicus Wouters, C.SS.R., Theologiae Moralis et Pastoralis professor. Editio 
altera, ad novum ius accommodata. Prostat apud auctorem, Wittem, in Hol- 
landia. Galopiae (Gulpen-Holland): M. Alberts. 10918. Pp. 51. Pretium. 
0 flor, 25. 


THE JouRNEY Home. By the Rev. Raymond Lawrence. Ave Maria. Notre 
Dame, Ind. Pp. 107. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


IL TRATTAMENTO “ MORALE” DELLO SCRUPOLO E DELL’OSSESSIONE MORBOSA. 
Natale Turco. (Contributo allo studio e alla cura di disturbi frequenti « 
dolorosissimi, non sempre considerati e riconosciuti, facilmente confusi e con- 
fondibili.) A uso degli ammalati, medici e confessori. Volume Secondo: 
Punti di vista morali e morali-religiosi da utilizzare nella cura. Con speciale 
Studio Introduttivo su: La Spiritualita e la Vita. (1 due gran moventi della 
spiritualita: Amore e timore, e la specifica lor funzione vitale.) Torino: Cav. 
Pietro Marietti. 1920. Pp. 475. Prezzo, 2 vol., 32 fr. 50. 


THE Letters or St. AuGusTINE. By W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, D.D. (Hand 
books of Christian Literature.) London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; New York: the Macmillan Co. 1919. Pp. 336. Price, 10/— net. 


THE TEACHING OF THE QuR’AN. With an Account of its Growth and a 
Subject Index. By the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht Stanton, Ph.D., D.D., Chief 
Reviser of the Urdu New Testament; Editor of the Bibliography for Mis- 
sionary Students. London: Central Board of Missions and Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan Co. 1919. Pp. 136. 
Price, 7/— net. 


TERTULLIAN’S TREATISES. Concerning Prayer. Concerning Baptism. Trans 
lated by Alexander Souter, D.Litt. (Translations of Christian Literature. 
Series II. Latin Texts.) Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Lon 
on; The Macmillan Co., New York. 1919. Pp. 75. Price, 3/— net. 


HISTORICAL. 


BENEDICTINE MONACHISM. Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule. By th: 
Right Rev. Cuthbert Butler, Abbot of Downside Abbey. Longmans, Green & 
Co., London and New York. 1919. Pp. viii—388. Price, $6.50 net. 


FATHER DurFy’s Story. A Tale of Humor and Heroism, of Life ana 
Death with the Fighting Sixty-Ninth. By Francis P. Duffy, Chaplain, 1e5th 
Infantry. With an Historical Appendix by Joyce Kilmer. New York: P. ] 


Kenedy & Sons or George H. Doran Co. 1919. Pp. 386. Price. $2.50; $2.60 
post paid. 


ig 
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A MEDLEY oF Memorigs. Fifty Years’ Recollection of a Benedictine Monk 
By the Right Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart., M.A., Sometime Abbot of 
Port Augustus. With a portrait and -illustrations. Edward Arnold, London 
1919. Pp. xi—305. Price, $5.75 net. 

Stor1A LeTTERARIA DELLA Monsignor G. P. Sinopoli di Giunta 
Vol I: Epoca Antinicena. Dalle origini della Chiesa all’Editio di Milano (a. 
313). Torino, Roma: Cav. Pietro Marietti. 1920. Pp. 390. Prezzo: 1 vol., 
13 fr. 50. 

IRELAND IN RELIGION AND LETTERS, or Discourses and Writings of Catholic 
and Irish Interest. By the Rev. Michael P. Mahon, author of /re/and’s Fairy 
Lore. Thos. J. Flynn & Co., Boston. 1919. Pp. 191. Price, $1.50 net. 


CaTHOLIC Soxpiers. By Sixty Chaplains and Many Others. Edited by 
Charles Plater, S.J., author of 7he Priest and Social Action. Longmans, Green 
& Co., London and New York. 1919. Pp. 157. Price, $1.75 net. 


Storres OF GREAT Heroes. Discoverers, Explorers and Christianizers of 
America. By the Rev. James Higgins. Illustrated by Harriet O’Brien. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1919. Pp. xv—142. Price, $0.60. 


La Part DES CROYANTS DANS LES PROGRES DE LA SCIENCE AU XIX® SIECLE. 
Par Antonin Eymieu. Premiére Partie: Dans les Sciences Exactes. Deuxiéme 
édition. Perrin & Cie., Paris. 1920. Pp. 272. Prix, sans majoration, 5 /r. 


MoTHER CATHERINE MCAULEY AND THE BEGINNING OF THE WORK OF THE 
SISTERS OF Mercy 1N CuicaGo. By Sister Mary Fidelis. St. Mary’s Training 
School, Printing Department, Des Plaines, Ill. 1919. Pp. 94. 


LEAVES FROM THE Diary OF A CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN IN THE GREAT WORLD 
War. By Father Bernard Carey, C.S.Sp., Duquesne University, Pittsburg, Pa. 
1919. Pp. 151. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
WILLIc FRANK OF STEDLEY. By M. de L. Kennedy. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 


New York. 1919. Pp. 203. Price, $1.00; $1.10 postpaid. 


My New Curate. A Religious Drama. By John J. Douglass, A.M., author 
of The Exile of Erin. Copyrighted, ownel and controlled by Brother Ben- 
jamin, C.F.X., President of St. Xavier’s College, Louisville, Ky. Pp. 62. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN CATHEDRAL. By the Right Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1919. Pp. 56. Price, $1.00. 


McAron1 BALLADS AND OTHER VERSES. By T. A. Daly. Frontispiece by 
Herbert Pullinger. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York. 1919. Pp. ix—149. 
Price, $1.50 net. 


Poems. By Francis X. Doyle, S.J. Peter Reilly, Philadelphia. 1919. Pp. 
xii—137. Price, $1.00. 

McEwan’s Easy SHoRTHAND. The Wonder Manual. By Oliver McEwan, 
reviser of Pitman’s Shorthand Dictionary and Instructor, author of Verbatim 
Reporting and 110 other works on Shorthand, English, Secretarial Training 
and Journalism. McEwan Shorthand Corporation, Chicago. 1919. Pp. 77 
Price, $1.00. 


McEwan’s Easy SHortHanp. Vest Pocket Manual for Busy Men. With 
Diary and Memoranda Exercises. By Oliver McEwan, revisor of Isaac Pit- 
mar’s Shorthand Dictionary and The Instructor, author of over one hundred 
works on Shorthand, English, Secretarial Training, and Journalism. McEwan 
Shorthand Corporation, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago. 1919. Pp. 40. Price, $0.75 
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Mt. Calvary Monastery 


Mt. Calvary, Wis. 


March 6, 1919 
Dear Sir: 


The two Eucharistic Tabernacle Safes 
arrived here yesterday. Humber two is 
for the parish church, donated by our sol- 
diers in thanksgiving for the safe home- 
coming of every one. It will be a stand- 
ing memorial for their services for God 
and country. 


The funds for Number three, which is 
for the college chapel, were collected 
amongst the students themselves, in grati- 
tude towards our dear Lord for His merciful 
protection at the time of the "flu" last 
October and November. 


All ere delighted over ite beauty. 


Yours truly, 


Pastor and 


VER five hundred 

Eucharistic Tabernacle 
Safes are now serving their 
noble purpose. In variety 
and price it is within the 
means of every parish. You 
will appreciate knowing 
more about it. Detailed 
information for the asking. 
Ask your dealer or write 
to us today. 


| 


MATRE & COMPANY 


Church Goods House” 
76 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILL 
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The Catholic University 


WASHINGTON 


e 
of America District of Columbia 
Right Reverend THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D., Rector 


es addition to the courses of study leading to advanced degrees hitherto offered, the Uni- 


versity now provides : 
In the Schools of Philosophy, Letters and Science, a series of undergrad- 
uate courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Arts. 
In the School of Law, courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Laws. 
In the School of Technology, a series of undergraduate courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in: 
Civil Engineering. Mechanical Engineering. 
Chemical Engineering. Electrical Engineering. 


For announcements and detailed information concerning courses, in the— 


Faculty of Philosophy, address, V. REV. E. A. PACE, Ph.D. S.T.D., Dean 
Faculty of Law, address, Dr. THOMAS C. CARRIGAN, LL.D. 
Scheel ef Technology, address, Prof. D. W. SHEA, Director. 


These courses are open to graduates of High Schools, Academies, and others of like Scholastic attainments. 


KEWAUNEE STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


The design of this table is similar to our other biology laboratory tables, with the addition of water 
and gas supply and waste from the sink. The two bottle shelves are also added, for holding reagents, 
mordants, etc. Where a complete worktable is desired, this will fill the requirements. 


Ask for the Kewaunee Book 


Cor LABORATORY FURNITURD 


New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue 


4 EWAUNEE, Wis. - Branch Offices: 


ol b Atlanta Dalias Kansas City Spokane Little Rock 
—— New Orleans El Paso Minneapolis San Francisco Denver 


Kewaunee Spring Top Bolt Construetion is Specially Patented 


N,z 
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The Same Verdict 
THE BEST” 


Why is it— 
that Blackboards of Natural Slate are being used more and fmore 
in every section of the United States ? 


Why is it— 
That the U. S. Bureau of Education recommends Natural Slate 
so unreservedly ? 


Why is it— 
that the State of Indiana has enacted laws requiring the use of 
Natural Slate for the Blackboards of its Schools ? 


The answer is easy 


There has yet to be discovered a material for Blackboards that 
can compare with velvety-smooth, dead-black Natural Slate for 
durability, dependability and permanence. 


WRITE FOR 


NATURAL SLATE rhs BLACKBOARDS 
D. Boyd 


Architectural Advisor and Structural Standardist 


A Valuable Reference Series for School Boards and Architects 


CONTENTS: 
Origin and Geologic Data Correct Heights 
Characteristics Setting 
Preparation and Finishing Ordering and Specifications 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


Headquarters : Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
Mills : Slatington, Windgap, Pen Argyl and Bangor 
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The leading Church 

Towers everywhere B I] 
bei lied 


MENEELY 
BELL CO, 


Now York City TROY, N. Y. 


THE GOOD OLD METHOD ¢ :: 
Skillful Workmanship and Fair Dealing always 
uphold a Good Reputation. 


MY work in gold-plating and refinishing sacred ves- T 
sels LOOKS and WEARS BETTER than when new. 


My Prices are most reasonable. pe 
A. WERNER, THE SILVERS 
Werner Building Milwaukee, Wis. hic 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 
These Boxes are se constructed that the money cannot be removed without destreying the hex = 
MG Samples and Prices of the various styles sent on request 
EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO 
| Manufacturers of Folding Paper Bexes of all kinds 
L 27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert, St | 
7 Philadelphia 


OR the education of the children of your parish, and the entertainment of 
the grown-ups, no greater help offers itself to you than Motion Pictures and 


The DeVry Portable Motion Pictures Projectof 


It is entirely self-contained, weighs but twenty pounds, takes standard siz 
reels and film, attaches to the ordinary light socket, and projects, perfect pictures 
at the touch of a button; making it ideal for all church and school use. 


A catalog, fully describing the DeVry and its application to various uses, 
will be sent on request addressed to 


The DeVry Corporation E 


1260 Marianna Street Chicago, Ill. Stuc 
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Memorials to Our 
1 Soldiers and Sailors 


Are Most Appropriate Additions to 
Church or Convent at this Time 


Many of the laity whose individual means are 
insufficient to permit them to bear the full cost 
of such a remembrance, would be delighted to 
contribute to a parochial fund for this purpose. 
This has already been tried in a number of 
parishes with splendid results. The memorial 
could take many forms, and we are in a posi- 
tion to render valuable assistance if your 


Church is in need of 


=6ALTARS STATUES 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Marble Cement Composition 
Electro-Bronze 


We have recently erected : 


Marble Main Altar, known as “ Victory Altar,” 
s Holy Family Church, Watertown, N. Y. 


| Memorial Altar and Sanctuary Railing, 
of St. George’s Church. Paterson, N. Y. 


Others in Course of Construction Joan of Arc. Copyright, 1918 


BERNARDINI STATUARY 


ILE Studios and Showrooms : 26-28 Barclay Street NEW YORK CITY 
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The Josephinum Church Furniture Co. 


Exclusive Designers and Builders of 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Altars, Pews, Pulpits, Confessionals, Etc. 
Write for Designs and Pew Catalog. 


Office and Studio COLUMBUS, OHIO 


We keep others in hot water 


“SIMS” 


Heaters are built right, operate 
right and are always ready for ser- 
vice. State your troubles to us— 
we will help solve them. 


The Sims Co., Erie, Pa. 


Agents Everywhere 


“BLYMYER 


Sweetest of all Sabbath Sounds 


Their clear, mellow tones are an 
invitation and a call to duty 


Catalogue with prices and convincing testime- 
nials gladly furnished on request 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Ce. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Memorial Bells a Specialty 


15 bells, Immaculate Conception Cathedral, Denver. 
15 bells, St. Helena Cathedral, Helena, Mont. 
11 belis, Chapel of Immaculate Conception, St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY CO., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
Chicago Office: Room 64, No. 154 W. Randolph Street 
Established 1856 
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AN EARLY LENT 


SUGGESTS THE WISDOM 
OF IMMEDIATE SELECTION OF 
RELIGIOUS ART FOR 
TIMELY DELIVERY 


The superlative quality of Daprato Productions 
makes it easy for you to choose as you are assured 
of satisfaction, no matter Which of our many models 
you select. 

Let us send you photographs of Stations of the Cross, 


Crucifixes, Pietas, Sepulchres, Shrines or whatever other 
article for Lenten Devotion is needed by your church. 


Altars 
in Marble 


| Scagliola and 
Rigalico 
> 
Write while the thought is fresh in your mind 
DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 
Pontifical Institate of Christian Art 
762-770 W. Adams Street “i See 51 Barclay Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. pneentetiies tele NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NOW READY 


Invaluable as a Reference Book 
for the 


CLERGY, SEMINARIANS 
RELIGIOUS AND LAITY. 


Exposition of Christian Doctrine 


MORAL 


Revised according to the Code of 1918 ; 

Sixth Edition 

12mo., cloth, 650 pages. Net, $2.75 | . 

John Joseph McVey, Publisher, 


Quality and Reliability 


For sixty-five years we have been supplying Candles to cover every requirement of 
our Holy Religion. 


We are the originators and designers of nearly all the improvements that have taken 
place in the process of manufacturing Candles during the past half-century. Not only 
do we aim to supply goods of the very highest quality, but we anticipate the needs of the 
pastors in their endeavors to embellish the churches and increase devotion. 


We enter this year with abundant proofs that we have the good will and the support 
of the great majority of the Clergy and Religious of the Continent. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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This is where a 
Catholic Congregation 
Once Worshipped 


The people were glad to have even 
such a miserable Aut. It was 
better than none at all. 


Recently a writer in the Review suggested that the building of Chapels or Churches in 
the out-of-the-way places might be sometimes a ‘‘ mistake.’’ His point was that such build- 
ings attract Catholics to settle around them, and perhaps take them away from church and 
school elsewhere. 

What about those already settled ? The Catholic Church Extension Society does not 
concern itself about places WITHOUT CATHOLICS. It DOES concern itself about places 
where there are from eight to fifty Catholic families without a Church in which to hear Mass 
and receive instructions. 

IT HAS FOUND AND HELPED APPLY THE REMEDY TO OVER EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED SUCH PLACES. 

Over two-thirds of these little missions are growing and some are parishes with resident 
pastors already. 

Ask the Bishops of Lead, Baker, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Great Falls, Helena, etc., etc., 
etc., etc., or the Archbishop of Oregon, in how many cases did they find the building of 
Catholic Churches for churchless communities a ‘‘ mistake.’’ 

$500 will insure the building of a Chapel or Church. 


HERE IS A 
SAMPLE OF 
ONE 
EXTENSION 
CHAPEL 


Money given the Catholic Church Extension Society subject to life interest of the donor 
in the income, IS NOT USED UNTIL ALL OBLIGATIONS CONNECTED WITH IT 
ARE DISCHARGED We pay the income regularly ; but the investment is held till the 
death of the donor, as an additional guarantee of safety. The Society is governed and directed 
like a bank; and takes no chances. Its finances are guarded by a board of business men. 
Its officers are bonded, and their quarterly reports audited. 


Ask us about our annuity plan 
The Catholic Church Extension Society of U. 5. A. 


McCormick Building Chicago, Illinois 
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OF CHURCH FURNITURE 
For Catholic Churches Exclusively 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE BEST 
SCHOOLS OF CHRISTIAN ART 


Representing Leading Church Furniture 
Builders, in the Line of Altars, Pulpits, Com- 
munion Railings, Confessionals, Baptismal 
and Holy Water Fonts. 


In Marble, Wood, or Composition 


Special Sales Manager, Wicks Pipe Organ 
Co., Manufacturers of Church Organs. 


Designs and estimates submitted 


ADOLPH B. SUESS 
Expert Designer 
1314 Lynch Ave., 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Expert Designing 


For a Chorus of Girls or Young Ladies} 


The Magic Cross 


An Operetta 


Book by 
Margaret E. Lacey 


Music by 
Eduardo Marzo 


Choruses in unison with second part (alto) 
added ad lib. 


Price, complete, vocal score, .75 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
NEW YORK 


Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 


We invite your inspection of our 
complete lines in 


Church Furnishings of 
Every Description 
MEMORIAL TABLETS, HONOR ROLLS 


Monumental Work in 
Granite, Marble, Bronze 


GORHAM COMPANY ECCLESIASTICAL WARE 


Sibel’s Statuary, Stations of the Cross, Etc. 


Estimates and designs gladly furnished 


-JOSEPH T. CULLEN, Manager 
Boston Office, 294 Boylston Street 


TILDEN-THURBER 


Providence Boston 


A. Murphy Jr. 
COLLECTION BASKETS 


14 BARCLAY ST. 


NEW YORK 
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HONOR: 


OF 


ASIANS THOMASEW) NCCOY, 


SGT ARTHUR 
GT COR GESAMRU BEING 


AN BRAC ELMER ONNSON, 


Z 


COP SOBD LARS 


AE PPERS: 
BGT: CHARLES OANDERSON CONLE®, 
SCT: NGHAN HARRY MANES. DAVIS! 
ERDAY: 
GANGER' 


SDE JANNANTUDN 


FRED UEROY EB! OOM, FRANKLIN PAUL. MOYER: 
LOUGH MEDELGERT FRANCIB CALLENDER. 


bronze bas reliefs of inferior appearance. 


General Offices : 112 W. 40th St. 


STYLE113. SIZE 30 x 42 INCHES. 


Honor Your Heroes Forever 


URELY you will 
honor perma- 
nently' those 

from your Church or 
Societies who helped 
defend our country 
in the most stupen- 
dous of all wars and 
you have been won- 
dering how to appro- 
priately replace your 
temporary service 
flag. 


The finest itesti- 
monial that youcould 
erect is an exquisite 
bas-relief design of 
indestructible Lib- 
erty Bronze which 
faithfully reproduces 
the sculptor’s best 
workmanship and is 
in true accord with 
recognized fine art 
standards. _ 


Write their Names in 
‘‘Liberty Bronze”’ 


We make many hand- 
some designs and each 
tablet is individually made 
to contain any number of 
honor names, also an in- 
scription of your own 
choosing, and it will dig- 
nify any room or building. 


Liberty Bronze process, in addition to being best for the purpose, costs less than other 


Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 15 A, stating number 
of stars in service flag and character of organization 
contemplating erection of testimonial tablet. 


Liberty Bronze Works 


New York 
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Art is the universal language of the Church. 
its appeal to child as well as to those who have attained 
mature taste and judgment. 

We manufacture Ecclesiastical Metal Articles for use 
at all Church rites. 
stability and endurance but also grace of line, beauty of 
form and finish, and originality of design. 


We make sacred vessels from collections of jewelry. 
We do repairing and gold plating at reasonable prices. 
We have episcopal permission to handle sacred vessels. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


127-135 Master St. 
Ask your dealer for the WRIGHT GOODS 


It makes 


We strive to give these not only 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


are operated by 


THE 
“Orgoblo’ | 


is acknowledged to be the 
highest grade and most ex- 
tensively used organ blower 
in existence. Many thou- 

sands of the finest and best 
organs in Catholic churches 


**ORGOBLOS”’ 


Spencer Turbine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Winners of the highest awards at 
Jamestown and Panama Expositions 


Over 12,000 in use 


FLOORS OF CHARACTER 


Your old floors rendered Fireproof, Sanitary, Beautiful and Pet 
manent—at a reasonable cost. 

ASBESTONE isa lithi applied over wood 
or concrete in plastic state, producing + a surface smooth. durable 
and noiseless to the tre 


It is to be had in a iilinite of rich colors, to harmonize with any 
corative scheme. 


May we furnish free samples, prices and information? & 
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52 Madison St. 
| Franklyn R. Mller & Co. 


FoR sancTUARY 


A CANONICAL 
SMOKELESS ODORLESS 
SANCTUARY OIL 


An expert has devoted many years of untiring and exhaustive 
experiment to the development of a Sanctuary Oil which is Canon- 


ical, Safe, Smokeless, Odorless 


GUARANTEED TO BURN TWELVE DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY WITHOUT ATTENTION 
AND WITHOUT GOING OUT 


| 

| Is of such superior quality that a trial convinces 
| and makes a permanent user 
| 
| 


Send 50 cents and the name and address of your dealer and | 
We will send you a sample sufficient to burn twelve days | 


| SANCTULITE OIL COMPANY 
ae 3245 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mission Supplies 


One of the fruits of a mission should be a goodly 
increase in the number of articles of devotion for both 
personal and family use in the Parish. 

Very often this desirable object is not attained, as 
the prohibitive prices and scant selection of goods 
sent will not permit the purchase of these Sacrament- 
als that should have a permanent place in every 
Catholic Home. 

Last year we supplied goods for sale at more Mis- 
sions than ever before in our history, and hundreds 
of letters of appreciation from various Pastors testify 
to the successful efforts we have made to combat the 
tendency towards high prices and small supplies. 

When you contemplate again having a Mission, 
why not write us and have us explain our new system 
of billing goods for sale at Missions? 


It costs but a post card 
Why not mail it to-day ? 


H. L.KILNER & CO., 
1630 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM J. FEELEY 


Ecclesiastical Wares 
Gold — Silver — Brass 


In the selection of Altar Vessels in gold and silver 
or Sanctuary Wares in Brass or Bronze | would be 
pleased to advise on this subject. My many years 
experience in the production of ecclesiastical Art 


Metal goods and medals is at your service. 


A letter of inquiry will bring you a whole lot of in- 


formation that will be of interest. 


William J. Feeley 
Jackson Bidg., 511 Westminster St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Van Duzen Bells 


Formerly Van Duzen & Tift 


For over 80 years our bells and chimes 
have given complete satisfaction in cathe- 
drals all over the country. They are 
famous for their full, rich tones, volume 


and durability. 
Only the best bell metal—selected copper 
and tin—is used in our bells. Each bell 


is guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 


428-434 East Second Street 
CINCINNATI - - - OHIO 


NATIONAL SONG WEEK! 


Feb. 22 to 28=--Week of 
Washineton’s Birthday 


More than ever National Song 
Week will be celebrated this year 
—February 22nd to 28th. Make 
it a point to have your school 
observe it fittingly. 

Ins jus 

(Catholic Edition) you want, 
yet is sold at a low price. Complete Cho- 
ralia with Hymns and Carols for the en- 


tire year. Edited by a high musical au- 
thority of the Church. 


Only 7c a copy in 
Low Prices 100 lots, F. O. B. 
Chicago. $1.00 a dozen, prepaid. Less 
than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


Sample Copy FREE .. 
CABLE CO. 1251 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
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STANDARD BUT PORTABLE 


The Only Portable Projector that Meets All Church, 
School, Hall and Theatre Requirements 


= Just as much difference between the Zenith and other standard projectors as there is 
between Grandfather’s clock and the wrist watch. 

The Zenith will show a picture as far, as large, and as clear as any projector, regardless 
of size or price. 

The Zenith is practically indestructible, fireproof, dust-proof, and fool-proof; fewer parts 
to wear out or to get out of order; any man or woman of average intelligence can set it up 
and have a picture on the screen in five minutes. 

The Zenith is equipped with high-grade Gundlach Lens, Condensers, Universal 
motor, operating on direct or alternating current, Speed Regulator, Framer, Automatic Fire 
Shutter, Handowser, and Safety Fire Valves. 

The Stereopticon attachment is perfect for Lectures, Advertising and School Purposes. 

The Zenith can be operated by hand or motor by attaching to any electric light 
socket. Reels can be rewound without removing from magazines. 

Set it in your buggy or automobile and take it to your Mission, Church and School Picnics, 
Lawn Parties and Bazaar. 

The Zenith is sold on its merits and backed by a guarantee that not only insures your 
getting the best and what you pay for, but protects you against those who are being paid to 
recommend higher price and inferior machines. 


No Profiteering on the Zenith 


Electric Motor Drive Machine is $235.00. The Hand Drive Machine is $195.00 
The Stereopticon is $25.00 extra 


Electric Motor Drive and Stereopticon can be added at any time. 


All pictures are made on standard-width film. A machine using special width film is 
practically useless. 


Consolidated Projector Company 
1400 Broadway, Suite 238-239 New York City 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
handle Sacred Vessels to Repair them 


BALTIMORE: 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: 


HENRY A. DOLAN CO., INC., 76 Summer Street. 
THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., 62-64 Essex Street. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washingten Street. 


CHICAGO: 


BENZIGER BROS., 214-216 W. Monroe Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


JOHN P. DALEIDEN CO., 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 27 N. Franklin St. 

MATRE AND COMPANY, 76 W. Lake St. 
SPAULDING & CO., Michigan Avenue and Van Buren St. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROS., 343 Main Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


FR. PUSTET CO., 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: 


THE R. A. KOCH CO., 1139 Superior Avenue. 
NORTHERN OHIO PLATING WORKS, 1232 E. Third St. 


MILWAUKEE: 


DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO.. 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROS., 36 Barclay Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Reckwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, sth Avenue and 36th Street. 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay Street. 

FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 

JOSEPH SCHAEFER, 23 Barclay Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


H. L. KILNER & CO., 1630 Chestnut Street. 

FRANK A. L. LEAHY, 1645 North Third Street. 

J. J. MCDERMOTT & CO., Room 818, 1o11 Chestnut Street. 
OESTERLE & CO., 125 South Eleventh Street. 

JOSEPH J. O’LOUGHLIN, 141 N. oth Street. 

F. C. PEQUIGNOT, 1331 Walnut Street. 

PHILA. METAL CHURCH GOODS CO., 1216 Mascher St. 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 133 Master Street. 


PITTSBURGH: 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2002 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: 


WILLIAM J. FEELEY, 511 Westminster Street. 
THE GORHAM CO., Elmwood. 


READING, PA.: 


EXCELSIOR BRASS WORKS. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 17 South Broadway. 
MUELLER PLATING CO., 207 North Sixth Street. 


STEVENS POINT: 


STEVEN WALTER COMPANY, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Seven Reasons for 
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'MARBLELOID 


The Universal Flooring 


For Cathedrals, Churches, 
Schools, Institutions 


1,—It's Sanitary :—MARBLELOID Floor- 
= ing is laid plastic, presenting a monolithic 
surface. There are no cracks, crevices or 
- corners to collect dust and dirt. = 
2.—It’s Easily Cleaned: MARBLELOID 
Flooring is cleaned by simply flushing with 
= water. 
3.—It's Fireproof:— MARBLELOID 
= Flooring is so fire-resisting, that a careless 
match will not even mar the surface. 
4.—It’s Silent:— MARBLELOID Floor- 
ing while presenting a surface practically 
as hard as marble, is resilient, springy and 
quiet under foot. 
5.—It’s Easily Laid :— MARBLELOID 
Flooring does not require preparatory ex- 
pense, for it can be laid directly over your = 
old concrete or wood floor, stairways, etc. = 


6.—It's Economical :—The initial expense 
of MARBLELOID Flooring is slightly more 
than wood, concrete or linoleum, but it 
will outwear them many times—in fact 
MARBLELOID Flooring lasts as long as = 
the building. It has the further advantage = 
that it cannot crack, dust, splinter or rot 
(requiring no upkeep expense). 

7.—It’s Decorative :—MARBLELOID 
Flooring requires no paint. Any decora- 
tive effect desired may be obtained. The 
coloring is mixed with the material itself 
and is permanent. 


We invite the most rigid investigation of 
MARBLELOID Flooring, and these 
seven reasons for tis use. Any one of the 
many Roman Catholic institutions in which 
MARBLELOID Flooring has already 
been laid can recommend it. Write for 
bovklet and full information. 


The Marbleloid Company 


1328 Broadway, at 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Pittsburgh Cleveland Boston Cincinnati 
Detroit Norfolk Knoxville Washington 
Montreal Philadelphia Minneapolis 


rograms 


You Can Select 


LAYS staged especially 


for the young people of 


your congregation; that will 
appeal strongly to them; that 
will strengthen their youth- 
ful imagination until the 
harsher things of life can be 
seen and known without 
injury to them. Every 
church should install 


The Graphoscope Jr. 


Then you can give the children 
daily, te-weakie or weekly enter- 
tainments, based on programs you 
select. 

The Graphoscope Junior is a 
moving picture machine designed 
on scientific principles for use in 
churches and schools. It weighs 
only 100 Ibs., is portable and can 
be set up and taken away in a few 
minutes. It uses standard film, is 
equipped with a powerful incan- 
descentlamp, and projectspictures 
of unsurpassed steadiness and 
brilliancy. 
It is free 
from compli- 
cated parts, 
making it 
very easy to 
operate. 


Write for 
Graphoscope 
Jr, Cataloque 
E giving full 

details. 
The Graphoscope Company 
50 East 42nd Street New York 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION 


ENRICH YOUR LIBRARY 


WITH A 


SET OF THE REVIEW 


as =F RECENT MONTHS there has been 
: 3 quite a brisk turn-over of back copies 
of the REVIEW. We have been adver- 
# tising for some numbers to help com- 
COE plete the files of some of our subscri- 
bers, and they are still in search of other back 
copies. If you need some back copies orvolumes, 
or if you have them to dispose of, now is the 
- time to write. 


* 


The increased activity in this department is 
doubtless due to the publication of the INDEX 
of the first fifty volumes of the REVIEW. The 
INDEX has proved itself a most useful volume, 
both for those who have all the volumes of the 
REVIEW and those who have only a few vol- 
umes. Subscribers who have not yet got a copy 
of the INDEX can procure one ($3.00 postpaid). 


The following Back Copies of REVIEW are wanted. 
Of other issues we have an ample supply. 


1918—Jan., Feb., March, May | 1894—Feb. March, May, Sept. 


and June and Oct. 
1917—Jan., March, Sept., Oct. | 1893—Feb., March, and June to 
and Nov. | Dec. 
1916—March | 1892—Jan., March, April, June 
1914—Jan. and June and Dec 


1896—Feb. to Aug., Oct.and Nov.  1891— Any or all numbers 


1895—-Jan., Feb., March, and  1890—Any or all numbers 
July to Dec. 1889—All but Jan. and April | 
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Have you secured yet a copy of 


Practical Aspects of the New Canon Law 


192 pages ; handsomely bound ; $1.35 a copy, postage free 


AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL. REVIEW 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


MANUAL OF FORTY HOURS’ ADORATION 


This Manual contains everything requisite for the Devotion—Ceremonies, Rubrics and Prayers. 
Per copy, $0.25; five copies, $1.00 


Manual of Episcopal Visitation and Sacrament of Confirmation 
Full and detailed information, both for the Ceremony of Confirmation and for the Bishop's official visit. 
Per copy, $0.25; five copies, $1.00. 


ORDER COPIES NOW OF THESE TWO MANUALS SO 
THAT THEY WILL BE ON HAND WHEN NEEDED 


THE DOLPHIN PRESS, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Architects A Minimum of 20 per cent. 
KAUZOR BROTHERS of Coal saved by using 
ARCHITECTS PEERLESS METAL 


WEATHER STRIP 


Specializing in all Classes of 
Ecclesiastical Buildings 
HIGHEST CLASS DESIGN 

FFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL PLANNING | | Peerless Weather Strip Co. 


THOROUGH SUPERVISION Patentees and Manufacturers of 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


Highly recommended by the clergy 


The Peerless Duplex Spring 


Cushion Weather Strip 
Work Executed Anywhere in America 


dollar Savings and Trust Bldg. 


ttsburgh Pennsylvani 
Used by leading architects 


390 S. 11th Street, Newark, N. J. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 
_A Standard, Beautiful and Inspiring Work 


HOLY HOUR MANUAL 


Adapted for 


Private and Public Visits of the Clergy and Laity 
to the Blessed Sacrament 


Containing 


A Special Consideration and Prayer for Each Month of the Year, and for Holy Thursday 
and the Feast of Corpus Christi, and also the Litanies and Favorite Prayers used in Euchar- 


By the Rev. Patrick J. Sloan 


Author of “‘ The Sunday School Teacher’s Guide’’, “‘ The Sunday School 
Director’s Guide”, ‘“‘ With Christ My Friend,’ Childrens’ Prayer 
Books and Catechetical Texts 


Attractively bound in leatherette stamped in gold. 314 pages, 16mo., size 4x5 inches 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


THE MAGNIFICAT PRESS 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


istic Worship. 


OVER 300 SUBSTANTIAL DESIGNS 


IRON FENCE, ARCHES 
ENTRANCE GATES 
SETTEES 

AND VASES 


for 


Cemetery, Church, School 
Residence Property 


Send for Catalog 


The Steak Iron Works Co. 


920 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Cathedral Library Associations 
24-26 East 21st Street, New York | 
LITURGICAL MANUALS 


These books, printed in Latin and ENGLIs&, 
are intended for the use of the clergy and thef 
laity. They will enable the laity to follow the 
several ceremonies with increased interest. to 
understand their symbolical meanings, and ati 
the same time serve as an introduction to many 
of the most beautiful parts of the Church's 
liturgy. 

Blessing of a Bell. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 
Order for the Laying of a Cerner-Stone of 4 

New Church. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 
Order of the Consecration of a Bishop. Paper. 

Price, 30 cents. 

Order of the Consecration of an Altar. Cloth, 

Price, 60 cents. 

Rite of Ordination of Priests. Cloth. Price, 

85 cents. 

Essentials of the Five Scapulars. Papeh 

Price, 25 cents. 


Exercises of the Three Hours Agonjf 


Paper, 12 cents. Discount for quantity 


Contains the prayers, responses and hymns of. this 
famous devotion, and is suitable for parochial or private 
use on Good Friday. ; 

delivery of this book orders should be givet 
early. 
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New Building of National Cloak and Suit Company at Kansas City, Mo. 


6% First Mortgage 62 
$500 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


Secured by business properties in large cities 


Fda real estate loan made by the Mercantile Trust 
Company covers property on which the improvements 
are modern, and the standing of the borrowers is in keeping 
with the character of the security. 


The loans are divided into $500 notes, permitting investors to 
place $500, $1,000 or any multiple of $500 in an investment based on 
security of the highest type, yielding an excellent rate of interest. 
The notes are payable serially, which means the systematic reduction 
of the mortgage every six months or yearly, without diminishing the 
quantity or quality of the security. 


Each loan has been investigated from every standpoint—physical, 
moral and lega!—by experts in the employ of the Mercantile Trust 
Company and has withstood the most exacting tests. 


Write for Circular No. 721, giving full particulars of an issue of 
six per cent notes secured by ground and a new, medern, fire-proof 
building (illustrated above) worth more than double the mortgage, 
with the backing of a nationally known corporation having assets of 
more than fourteen times the total issue. 


These notes can be bought just as readily and safely 
by mail as if bought personally. We deliver notes to any 
postoffice at our risk. Send for our booklet, “Investment 
Steps.” 


Real Estate =Mercantile Company = “*vits! en 
Loan Member Federal Gov Surplus 

Department Reserve System VISION $10,000,000 

ST LOUIS MISSOURI 
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Among 
Ciboria and Chalices 


To the making of our sacred vessels 
we bring designing talent of an unu- 
sually high order combined with the 
most skillful craftsmanship, and, un- 
derlying both these qualities, a rever- 
ence for the task at hand. 

Our sacred vessels are the products 
of the foremost ecclesiastical design- 
ing talent. 

In workmanship they represent the 
best effort and most painstaking en- 
deavor of the skilled craftsman. 

May we not send you our catalog ? 


The Feeley Co., Inc. 


10 East 50th Street, New York City aie 
; Chalice No. 5360 Chalice No. 4355 


The slender, graceful shaft of this chalice, together 
Essentially modern in its proportions, yet invested with with the fine sense of mass between cup and base would 


the atmosphere of antiquity. Has rich Gothicornamen- | render it attractive, even if entirely unadorned. The or- 
tion. Its decoration is characterized by unusual delicacy namentation merely serves to heighten its beauty. Ster- 
of treatment. Itis1oinches in height, its base, 6% inches, | ling silver, gold plated, rose gold finish, with paten and 


is hand-chased. Sterling silver, gold plated, rose gold “Toe — i - ag same finish patem and 
finish with paten and oak case. $2775.00 case. oO 


About the Lighting 
Your Church 


SPECT ACULAR ILLUMINATION AND COMMERCIAL EFFECTS ARE 
OUT OF PLACE IN THE CHURCH 


Why not obtain expert advice based on knowledge of what should be and the 
experience gained in lighting over 25,000 churches in the past sixty years. 


P. FRINK 


INCORPORATED 

24TH STREET AND 10TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON, nse. Dar ROIT, MICH. ST. LOUIS, MO. ONTREAL, QUE 
55-61 High Street 72 Jefferson Ave. 501-505 Ne. Third St Mouse St. AL oul 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
75 W. Jeckson Blvd. 210-12 No. Broad St. Second & Howard Sts. 10 Front St., East. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA. SEATTLE, WASH. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
813 Superior Ave., N. W. 100-102 Wood St. 1020 First Ave., South. 385 Portage Ave. 
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We don’t misrepresent 


goods, we don’t try to humbug you by juggling the prices; 
but we do conscientiously carry out all our agreements, 
and make good all our promises. 


That’s the reason we receive so many repeat orders for 


Mission Goods 


| 6 eg be deceived by having a few special articles held up to 
your gaze marked very cheap. It is easy to do this and make 
up on the rest. The final and general result is what counts, and 
we foster results. 
| Make up your mind that for once in your life you will have 
Mission Goods that satisfy you to the smallest detail—goods that 
are new and fresh, up-to-date and saleable, arranged in such a prac- 
tical manner that you cannot possibly have any annoyance with 
= them. 

Pustet’s Mission Goods combine every feature that you have 
been looking forso long. They observe so closely the little points 
as well as the big that, no matter how particular some of your 
people may be, there will be found in the selection something to 
more than satisfy all. We have had forty years of experience, and 
we know how. 

Being established as long as we are, our stock has grown all these 
years and it is reasonable to suppose that it is pretty nearly com- 
plete. Nothing essential to the success of the Mission is omitted. 
Having built up an enviable reputation for honesty and square 
dealing, policy and expediency alone (if we possessed no honor) 
would forbid that we make false representations. Since we are 
not novices in the business, our patrons get the benefit of our 
experience, inasmuch as we know what particular goods are best 
adapted to certain missions. 

Our special Mission leaflets and pictures come gratis, if goods 
are ordered of us. 

Unsold goods are taken back at our expense. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., Inc. 


52 Barclay Street 436 Main Street 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Deposits 


Number of Depositors - Twenty Thousand 
Interest 3.65 % per annum. We solicit the care of your savings. Accounts opened by mail 


— 
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The Beneficial Saving Fund Seckety of Philadelphia 


1200 CHESTNUT STREET 


- Twenty Million Dollars 


STATUES CUT IN 
MARBLE AND STONE 


Outdoor Groups, Crucifixion, Pieta, Stations of 
the Cross sculptured in native stones or marble and 
in the foreign quarried stocks. 

We have in connection with our Marble and 
Stone Altar Work a special department, with a 
complement of capable artists, devoting their time to 
the sculptor’s art, and we can assure our patrons 
works of art cut in this our native land. 


Where imported marble work is desired we have 
the very best connections with Studios abroad to 
furnish this work, that will insure our customer the 
best: to be hed. 


The Kaletta Company Studios 
3715-21 California Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THESE STATUES WERE MODELED AND SCULPTURED BY US, FOR ST. 
LAWRENCE'S CHURCH, REV. P. HUEGEL, RECTOR, HARRISBURG, PA. 
to MR. PAUL MONAGHAN, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
re 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. ’ Pietrasanta, Italy 


T° BUILD UP INTENSIVE INTEREST in your Church, or Sun- 
day School, or Branch, there is nothirge that can help more than a 


BAUSCH’ & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 
For entertainment or lectures, diversion or education, the Balopticon is 


the chief aid of Church heads, Sunday School Superintendents and Asso- 
ciation Secretaries the country over. It is the short, popular way to 


create more interest and co-operation. 
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VISION 


Models for showing either slides or opaque objects (photo prints, postcards, specimens, ete.) or both. Equipped with 


the new gas-filled Mazpa lamp, automatic and economical. 


Make sure you geta BAUSCH & LOMB Balopticon, and perfect picture projection is assured 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


516 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus ( Balopticons), 


Ophthalmic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoeulars, Ran 
Projeecters, and Other High-Gri 


Finders, Gun Sights, Searchlight 
Optical Preducts. 


pi. Combined Balopticon for Lantern Slides and Opaque Objects, $150.00 


ter and farther 
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Our system is simple, comprehensive and inexpen- 
sive. Gives a complete record of Names, Addresses, 
Births, Baptism, Communion, Confirmation, School, 
Marriages, Society Membership, Occupation, Offer- 
ings, &c. 

The result of many years’ experience in such 
matters. 


Send fer Sample Cards and Receive a Hand 
Ball Bearing Pen Extracter Free and Postpai 


WM. G. JOHNSTON CO. 
429 Wood St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia Metal 
Church Goods Co. 


GOLD, SILVER AND 
NICKEL PLATING 


Manufacturers of 


Chalices 
Ostensoriums 
Candelabra 
Altar Gates 
Sanctuary Lamps 
Etc. 

Repair and Refinish, 

with permission, 
All Sacred Ves :: 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 
1216-1218 Mascher Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. J. WOLF, Mgr. 
2 5 years with Wright Mfg. Co. 
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REFRIGERATORS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


cCRAY builds refrigerators for every purpose. 
Thousands of institutions, hotels, clubs, res- 
taurants, florists’ shops, stores and markets 


depend on McCray for efficient, economical refrig- 
erator service. 


For Institutions in particular—The very life of the in- 
stitution itself is dependent upon its refrigeration 
system. To keep foods wholesome and palatable they 
must be kept in a refrigerator which assures a sufh- 
ciently low temperature of cold, dry air that circu- 
lates through every compartment—with the McCray 
this is certain. 


Remember—Thirty years of continuous development 
have resulted in the perfected McCray System—by 
which fresh, cold air is kept in constant circulation 
through the storage chambers. Only in McCray is 
the institution certain to obtain years and years of 
satisfactory refrigerator service. Our position of lead- 
ership is a tribute to McCray quality. 

Refrigerators in stock sizes are manufactured to 
meet the requirements of hospitals and institutions 
—the line is complete. Remember, McCray Refrig- 
erators are arranged for either ice or mechani 


| refrigeration. 
RESTAURANTS HOSPITALS, Plans Free—Gladly, will our service department fur- 
INSTITUTIONS, ETC. nish plans and suggestions for special built-to-order equipment. 


Simply send us a rough sketch showing what is desired in 
institution in which you are interested. 


Send for Catalog—Let us send you a catalog that de- 
scribes a great variety of designs one to suit every uire- 
ment; No. 52 showing many new designs for Hospitals and I nsti- 
tutions; No. 71 for Stores and Delicatessens; No. 63 for Meat 
Markets; No. 95 for Residences. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 


3078 Lake Street Kendallville, Indiana 
Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 
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FOR RESIDENCES 
sy FOR FLORISTS FOR DELICATESSEN STORES 


All that part of Hoist shown in illustration te/- be removed, and whether cans are to be hoisted to sidewalk, or 


escopes below grade when not in operation. 
G‘& G Sidewalk Doors lie flush with sidewalk. 


GILLIS 


531 West Broadway, Ne 


AT ST. VINCENT FERRER’S 


(Archdiocese of New York) 


Ashes are removed by a 


G&G Telescopic Hoist 
(Model ‘‘C’’) 


Eg gary Church and School Buildings are using 
G & G Hoists for ash and rubbish removal. A 
G & G Hoist will pay for itself in the saving of labor. 


With the G & G Telescopic Hoist two men can do the work 
of four—one man the work of two—and do it guicker, quieter 


and cleaner. 
As easily installed in old buildings as in new buildings. 


When writing, please tell us the conditions at your building : 
height of lift ; quantity of ashes to be taken out; how often to 


high enough to dump directly into wagon alongside of hoistway. 


& GEOGHEGAN 


w York In Canada : Sherbrooke, Can. 


WHEN YOU WANT QUALITY AND REFINEMENT [ 
WEAR THE BEST 


“YALE” Clerical Collars, Cuffs & Shirts are “MADE ON HONOR” 


COLLARS 


Order from your local dealer er Write for Style Book. 


J 


YALE MILLS TROY, New York. 


OHN J. O'HARE 


At 


“ABa 
Lessons, 
pencil er 


time. La 
Contains 


Letter Size, 9x12 inches, complete $5.00—Less Speeial Diseount (if ordered direct from this ad) of 10 per cent, or $4.50 net. 


Booklet of other sizes free. No middlemen. 


H, P, DURKIN REEVES & CO., 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a Medern” Dupli 
will save Time, Labor and Meney. se ead 

When you want ten, twenty, forty or mere letters or anything of same kind, just write one, put 
it on the Duplicator and a strong cepy is transferred to Duplicator. Remove it and put blank papers 
on one at a time and print the duplicate (fac-simile) copies ia one or more colors of ink at same 


Last! A Very Perfect Duplicator 


siness Getter.” Print your ewn Typewritten or Pen Written Letters, Drawings, 
Circulars, Price Lists, Quotations, Music, er anything yeu write er draw with pen, 
typewriter. 


sts for years. Can be used several times daily. So simple a child can operate it. 


NO GLUE OR GELATINE. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU. 


Address the manufacturers, 
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Freclesiastical dacoration 
authentically. designed, 
matchiessly executed.” 


Contracts ranging from 


Simple interiors bo most 


handled 
everywhere 


White usfor suggestions 


CONRAD 
SCHMITT 
STUDIOS 


MILWAUKEE . . .WISCOASIAN 


Correct Church Decorations 


CHAPEL OF THE BLESSED 
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Office Holy Week 


Gontaining a Complete Explanation 
of the Ceremonies and Mysteries 


Revised Edition for Use of the Laity 
Cleth, - - $1.00 


Holy Week—Round Notes 


With Chants in Modern Notation 
Cloth, - - - $1.00 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


CHURCH ORNAMENT 
GOLD - SILVER - BRONZE 
WOOD - STONE - GLASS 


HARDY STUDIOS 
Warwick, R. I. 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS | 
AND MOSAICS | 


The Gorham Studios facilities for the exe- 
cution of Windows and mosaics with fidelity to 
ecclesiastical tradition and permanence of con- 
struction are unsurpassed. 


Examples of Gorham Windows and Mosaics 
have been successfully executed in the follow- 
ing places: 


Albany—Vincentian Institute 
St. Mary’s Church 
Brooklyn—Queen of All Saints Chapel 
Chicago— St. Mary’s (Paulist) 
St. Clement's 

Detroit—Convent of the Sacred Heart, Grosse Pt. 
Highland Falls, N. Y.—Ladycliff Academy 
New York City—St. Patrick’s Cathedral 

St. Bernard’s Church 

” ee St. Jean Baptiste Church (under 

construction } 

New Rochelle—St. Gabriel’s Church 
Philadelphia—Cathedral S. S. Peter and Paul 

- Also Chapel of Divine Love 

St. Agatha’s Church 

St. Gregory’s Church 
St. Louis—Cathedral of St. Louis 
Providence—St. Sebastian’s Church 

= St. Charles Borromeo Church 
Scarsdale, N. Y.— Church of the Immaculate Heart of 


One of the windows of the Mary 

Washington, D. C.—St. Paul Novitiate | 
: Ladycliff Academy, Highland Yonkers—Church of the Immaculate Conception 
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